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PREFACE. 

This is the first publication of the Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics embodying the results of a detailed 
field investigation carried out by the Institute. The value of 
economic surveys of this type has been emphasised a number of 
times in recent years ; and the possibilities and the limitations of 
the method, as we have experienced them are made clear in 
the following pages. Because this was our first survey, and 
because such surve3's have been somewliat uncommon in India, 
w'e l)avo recounted the results of tlie investigation in consi- 
deralde detail. We have tried to deal with all aspects of the 
question, whether the information available was full or not. We 
expect to indicate, in this way, the degrees in which our investi- 
gation has been successful in the different directions. 

There is one important direction, however, regarding w'hich 
little will be found in what follows. This is the question of 
marketing finance. This is chiefly because the financing of the 
marketing of fruit, so far as the grower is concerned, is not in 
any special category by itself. There are very few orchard 
owners for whom fruit growing is the only or the chief occupa- 
tion, and the question of growers ’ finance is bound up with the 
question of the general agricultural economy of the tract. 
W e did not feel justified in strajdug so far from our subject, 
especially, in so far as the problems connected with rural finance 
have received considerable attention from other quarters, in 
recent years. 

We have to thank a great many persons and bodies for help 
in our work. Foremost our thanks are due to K. B., P. C. Patil, 
E. B., D. L. Sahasrabuddhe and Prin. V. G. Gokhale, all of the 
College of Agriculture, Poona, who consented to form themselves 
into an advisory committee for guiding us in the planning and 
conduct of the survey. In the field investigation, workers con- 
nected with the co-operative movement in the district were of 
the greatest help to us. Officers of the Poona Central Co-opera- 
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tive Bank and the District Co-operative Institute were always 
willing to lend their assistance in any way they could, to the 
investigation- In introducing our investigator to the growers 
and in obtaining sales accounts from them, the agency which 
proved invaluable was that of the supervisors of the co-operative 
supervising unions in the district. The most prominent among 
the supervisors who helped and to whom our special thanks are 
due were, Mr. S. D. Joshi of the Purandhar taluka supervising 
union, Mr. M. T. Wingle of the Haveli union and Ingle 
of the Kedgaon union. Mr. M. B. Mokashi, agent of the 
Khed Branch of the P. C. C. Bank was also extremely helpful in 
the same way. It was our experience that information from 
growers etc. was most readily obtained wherever co-operative 
credit societies were in existence, and the chairmen and secretaries 
of these societies were able materially to help the investigator. 
Among growers and buyers in the district, we would like 
specially to mention the following among those who replied to 
our questionnaire and helped the investigator in other ways. 
Messrs. Pingles of Talegaon Dhamdhere, Mr. Karanje Patil of 
Shikrapur, Messrs. Kunjir and Kad of Waghapur, Mr. Kajurikar of 
• Bajuri, Mr. Raskar of Khalad, Mr. Jagtap of Saswad, Messers 
Doke and Shete of Ale, Mr. Ghatpande of Belhe, Mr. Karwade 
of Chakan, Mr. K. B. Bhagwat, b. Ag- of Loni Kalbhor, Mr. 
P. N. Bhide, M., Ag., of Vadgaon, Messrs. Sutar and Walimbe of 
Pimple, Mr. Dalvi, a director of the P. C. C- Bank of Handed 
and Mr. Mane of the same place, Mr. Barate of Warje and Mr. 
Bliave of Khed- Shi vapur. Prof. V. B. Naik, Dr. V. D. Phatak 
and Mr. N. V. Limaye of Poona have also given some valuable 
information arising out of their experiences in fruit growing and 
marketing. Mr- Keshavlal Balarara, a prominent forwarding agent, 
is a mine of information regarding all matters connected with 
fruit marketing, especially the movement of fruit and vegetables 
in this district. We had recourse to him a great many times 
during the course of the enquiry and the writing of the report, 
and we always found him extremely obliging. Mr. Mainkar, 
another forwarding agent also gave us valuable information. 
Mr. Parandekar filled in many gaps in our information regard- 



ing the business of commission salesmen and wholesalers at 
Poona. Mr. J. G. Gadgil supplied us with detailed information 
regarding commission salesmen’s charges at the Sholapur 
market. Mr. Bahirat, secretary of the Crawford Market Fruit 
and Vegetables Merchants Association and contractor of the 
Crawford Market auction- floor and Mr. Sawant, stall-holder and 
commission salesman, were chiefly helpful in supplying informa- 
tion about the Bombay marketing organisation. ]\Ir. Lalchand 
Hirachand, secretary of the Fruit Growers Association showed a 
keen interest in our investigation from its start. 

The Horticulturist to the Government of Bombay, Dr. G. S. 
Cheema, the district horticulturist i\Ir. Paranjpeand the horticul- 
tural assistant Mr. Bhat were all found willing to assist when- 
ever approached. The Chief Officer of the Poona Municipality, 
the Market Inspector and the Octroi Superintendent made available 
to us every information that we required regarding the municipal 
markets and the octroi records and receipts. The Collector of 
the Poona District was kind enough to ask the taluka and peta 
officers to supply us with acreage statistics. The Divisional Tra- 
ffic Managers of the Poona and Bombay Divisions gave us facilities 
to Avatch the booking of parcels and allowed us to extract certain 
information from some of their office records. To these and to 
many others, whose names we have not mentioned for want of 
space above, Ave give our most heartfelt thanks. 


1-11-S3. 

Servants of India 
Society’s Home, 
Poona, 4. 


D. R. Gadgil. 
V. R. Gadgil. 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction. 

It is not necessary today to emphasise the importance of 
marketing research. This has been increasingly recognised during, 
especially, the last two decades in all countries of the world. The 
subject was, however, strangely neglected in India, The Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India drew pointed attention to this 
neglect and laid great stress on the need for undertaking systematic 
market surveys. The Commission writes in this connection, We 
have sought to make plain the extent to which the prosperity of the 
cultivator and his progress in agricultural efficiency depend upon 
sound marketing. It has been pointed that comparatively little has 
been done by Government in India to assist the cultivator in his 
marketing operations. The collection and study of exact informa- 
tion on the question must necessarily precede the formulation of an 
effective policy for the improvement of marketing. Guesses and 
heresay cannot provide the grounds for action, and, at present the 
departments of agriculture are without much of the material essen- 
tial for a forward move " » The commission recommended that 
detailed market surveys should be undertaken by departments of 
agriculture and by such bodies as the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, the Board of Economic Enquiry in the Punjab etc. Thus 
when the Gokhale Institute decided to undertake investigations 
into concrete economic problems whose results would prove to be of 
some immediate value, a marketing investigation was suggested to 
us as one of the most obvious lines of enquiry. In marketing 
research it has been held as axiomatic that the whole field has to 
be surveyed on a commodity basis and Poona being an extremely 
important centre of fruit and vegetable supply in Western India 
the marketing of fruit and vegetables in Poona was readily under- 
taken by us as the first subject of an economic investigation by the 
Institute. It was soon found, however, that the combined problem of 
fruits and vegetables would be too large for one investigator to 
tackle and the investigation was at an early stage narrowed down to 


* Uoport of the Royal Conmiission on Agriculture in India (1928) p. 408, 
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of the marketing of fruit alone. The object of our enquiry 
was thus the study of present methods and costs of the sale and 
distribution of fruit grown in the Poona District with special reference 
to the Poona City Market, Our attention was directed specially to 
marketing machinery and the various stages through which fruit 
passed from the moment it left the orchard or the hands of the pro- 
ducer to the moment it reached the consumer. But we have tried 
as far as possible to cover in some measure all the various sides of a 
market survey as enumerated by the Agricultural Commission in 
paragraph 347 of their report. 

With regard to this problem of the marketing of fruit in India 
there has been available hitherto very scanty information. The 
earliest enquiry of this type, so far as we know, was that 
conducted by the Committee on Mango Marketing appointed by 
the Government of Bombay in 1924. The Horticulturist to the 
Government of Bombay, Dr, G, S. Cheema, has also been interested 
in these problems and has last year published a small pamphlet, 
called: “The marketing of Fruits and Vegetables in Bombay.” 
This however, does not unfortunately publish in detail the results 
of the investigation into facts on which obviously the recom- 
mendations made in the pamphlet are based. Since our investigation 
was undertaken, two articles appeared in the Journal, ‘ Agriculture 
and Live-stock in India’ on the marketing of oranges in the Punjab' 
and in Nagpur. ’ This, so far as we are aware, is the extent of the 
published studies of the marketing of fruit in India. The literature 
produced in the other countries has, however, been enormous. 
Following the publication of the reports of the Linlithgow Com- 
mittee the numerous detailed publications of the English Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries have exhaustively treated this problem. 
The Imperial Economic Committee and the Empire Marketing 
Board have also given considerable attention to it. Departments of 
Agriculture and Colleges of Agriculture in U. S. A. have long been 
pioneers in marketing research, especially in fruit, and considerable 
information in this regard is also available from the Dominions and 
other parts of the British Empire.® 


1 “ A study of Orange Marketing in England with special reference to 
the possibilities of marketing Punjab Oranges ” By K. 0. Naik ( March 1982). 

2 “The marketing of Nagpur Oranges By P. D. Nair (Nov., 1932). 

8 Vide Select Bibliography at the end. 
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The present investigation was started in July 1931 and was 
from the outset conducted by Mr. V. R. Gadgil. The collection of the 
data occupied the period of over a year and the collection of the 
material and the writing of the report etc. have taken well nigh the 
larger portion of another year. Wherever during the process of 
working up the material any gaps in the information previously col- 
lected were observed, efforts were made so far as possible to 
fill them up. We had believed that it would be particularly valu^ 
able if we could obtain a connected series of price statistics, both 
wholesale and retail, through the period of one complete year. In 
order to obtain this data Mr. V. R. Gadgil attended the Reay Market 
Poona, for a number of days every week and tried to collect the 
prices of various fruits. The results of the data thus obtained have 
been presented in tabular form elsewhere. A variety of reasons 
explained there have not made these statistics as valuable as we had 
thought they would be ; they are however, so far as they go, entirely 
reliable having been collected by personal observation of actual 
transactions. Price statistics were also obtained from other sour- 
ces, notably through the courtesy of Mr. Divadkar whose wholesale 
purchases for the purposes of the railway stalls are throughout the 
year considerable. We found it, however, impossible to utilise 
any of this material as there was no indication given ( and no indica- 
tion could possibly be given) of the clianges in the quality of the 
fruit bought. This was obviously because of the total absence 
of any standardisation of the grades of fruit in our markets. 
The same remark applies to the statistics of wholesale prices 
to be found incidentally in the sales accounts of the commission 
salesmen.' The main bulk of the information regarding market- 
ing mechanism was obtained as the result of the personal observa- 

1 On a representation made by us, the Poona City Municipality has 
begun since May 1932 to publish erary Friday the prices of fruit and vege- 
tables ruling at the Eeay Market. To meet the grading difficulty partially 
we had suggested that these prices be published as for three grades of each 
commodity. The suggestion was accepted and the prices are now so pub- 
lished. But even so in the absence concrete dealings in definitely graded 
produce in the market, it is difficult to attach considerable value to prices as 
for the various grades as recorded by the Market Inspeotor’s staff. The 
Municipality had orginally also accepted oar suggestion to publish prices 
both wholesale and retail but on account of the refusal of the commission 
salesmen to supply wholesale prices the publication has now been restricted 
to retail prices alone. 
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tioDS and enquiries of the investigator at the Reay Market; Poona, 
and at the Crawford Market, Bombay. It is to be noted in this 
connection that the large majority of commission salesmen in 
Poona exhibited throughout an attitude of suspicion if not of hosti- 
lity to our enquiries. This made the task of obtaining information 
in respect of their transactions much more difiScult than it would 
otherwise have been. The stall-holders as a body also would 
supply little direct information. Such information as the volume 
of their daily purchases, the rapidity of the turnover, loss due to 
wastage etc. were not to be had from them. Under the circum- 
stances it is impossible to say anything about the costs of retailing. 
A few samples of concrete transactions were, however, obtained 
from some hawkers in Poona. The class of growers on the other 
hand was very sympathetic towards our enquiry and very detailed 
and exhaustive information was obtained from them. We were 
also fortunate in interesting some important merchants connected 
with the trade in our enquiry and obtaining valuable information 
from them. 

The method by which the bulk of the information from the 
growers was obtained was the questionnaire method. A detailed 
questionnaire specially meant for the growers was prepared 
( of course in Marathi ) at the beginning of the enquiry and a large 
number of copies of it were printed. The questionnaire was 
divided into seven sections and contained nearly a hundred 
questions. The questionnaire included questions bearing on problems 
directly or indirectly connected with the marketing of fruit. It 
covered the fields of production and yield of fruit, grading and 
packing, dealings with “Khotidars" or pre-harvest contractors, 
seasonality in fruit production, transportation, dealings with com- 
mission salesmen and other intermediaries etc. In the first instance 
a large number of copies of this questionnaire were sent out to promi- 
nent growers and merchants, but it was found that almost none of 
these were filled and returned to us. And the one or two question- 
luures that were returned contained,^answers that were not at all in- 
formative. It was, therefore, decided that information should be collect- 
ed on the basis of the questionnaire from all sources by the investi- 
gator in person.The questionnaire was useful as making the collection 
of information personally, more definitely grounded and in helping 
tabulation of the information at a later stage. But it was not useful 



In the sense of its making available to us informaion from a variety of 
sources without the personal exertions of the investigator. The 
method of filling up the questionnaires by personal visits though 
laborious and wasteful of time proved very successful and proved 
in a sense better in the end, as it facilitated the ensuring of accuracy 
by detailed cross examination on the spot and gave an opportunity 
to the investigator of coming into close contact with a large number 
of fruit growers and with the conditions under which fruit was pro- 
duced. The investigator visited in all twenty of the most important 
fruit growing villages in the District and some fifty questionnraies 
were filled up by information supplied by the class of growers 
in these villages. In efifect, however, these questionnaires represent 
information gathered from a very much large number of persons 
tlian the number represented by the questionnaires. Because 
though in each case the questionnaire stands in the name of a 
single individual, information in the villages was obtained by 
interviews not with single individuals but with a group of growers. 
This group numbered usually from anything between three to ten 
persons. And thus though the information was recorded as proceed- 
ing from the most prominent member of the group and the concrete 
details regarding the size of the holding etc. referred to him, all the 
other information was noted down as it emerged as the result of 
the discussion in the group. It was no wonder, therefore, that in 
a number of cases it took several hours to fill up a single question- 
naire. This being the method of obtaining information it was felt 
unnecessary to fill a large number of questionnaires from any 
one village. Next to growers a few of the pre-harvest contractors 
also responded liberally to appeals for information made to them 
and certain merchants and forwarding agents at Poona and carting 
agents at Bombay also helped us materially. 

With regard to marketing costs our main-stay has been the 
sales accounts sent by commission salesmen which have been 
furnished to us by a number of prominent growers. Representing 
as these do the contemporary record of actual transactions, they 
form an invaluable material for our study. A number of growers 
are in the habit of carefully preserving these sales accounts and 
it is entirely due to their kindness in letting us have this material 
that we axe able to present concrete tables about marketing costs 
at certain stages. In all we obtained nearly a thousand of these 
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Bales accounts from rarious sources; and we have presented a 
detailed analysis of most of this material in one of the chapters 
that follow. 

Other sources of important statistical information were those 
furnished by the records of the octroi offices of the Poona Munici- 
pality and the village acreage statistics maintained by the revenue 
authorities. We were able freely to draw on these records and 
have made as large a use as possible of them. Through the courtesy 
of the local divisional Traffic Superintendent our investigator was 
enabled to watch for a few random days the booking of fruit parcels 
and take down particulars regarding such bookings at Poona Station 
and at a few other stations within the district on the G. I. P. 
Railway. But our applications for obtaining access to statistical data 
maintained at the headoffices of the G. 1. P. and M. S. M. Railways 
regarding movements of produce were not favourably considered. 
In one important direction, therefore, the data presented by us have 
had necessarily to remain incomplete. 
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CHAPTER II 

Production and Supply of Fruit. 

The district of Poona is on account of a variety of reasons* one 
of the most considerable producers of fruit in Western India. In 
some portions of the district the fruit crop is one of the most 
important money crops available to the cultivator and as the district 
is in many ways handicapped by the poor Equality of its soil etc. 
fruit growing promises, if properly developed, to become even more 
important in the near future. 

(i) Fruit Acreage ;-It is unfortunate that the statistics of acreage, 
available in the annual crop returns, do not distinguish between fruits 
and vegetables. We do not thus possess reliable and continuous 
figures regarding the area under fruit in the different districts. The 
data is, however, available in the village and taluka records and it was 
possible for us with the permission and help of the taluka ofificers 
to compile detailed figures regarding the acreage under the different 
varieties of fruit in the various talukas and petas of the Poona 
District. These figures are recorded per village and the taluka and 
peta figures in the subjoined table were prepared in the Institute’s 
office from information obtained from taluka offices. 


TABLE I. 

Acreage under fruit per taluka. 

Distribution of fruits in the Poona District in the Year 1930-31. 


Name of the 
Taluka or Peta 

Santras 1 

1 

On 

0} 

S 

93 

t* 

O 

s 

inges 

S g.5 

t: 

s § 6 

'^3 

O 

H 

00 

C3 

a 

«3 

0 

03 

PQ 

Pomegranates | 

Guavas | 

00 

.s? 

s 

OD 

a 

0 

B 

y 

ao 

03 

03 

Q-i 

00 

y 

0 

bO 

a 

03 

00 

y 

o3 

t-* 

Custard Apples | 

1 

00 

M 

y 

0 

03 

4 a 

0 

H 

1 

Junnar 



152 

152 

772 

4 

26 


26 

16 


9 


3 

2 


1 

Khed 

174 

19 


193 

32 


6 


13 

17 


6 




267 

3 

Ambegaon 

61 

61 

44 

r. 

2 


3 



2 


... 

112 

i 

Mawtl 

8 

*2 


mm 

3 


6 


4 

5 

‘4 


... 

1 

... 

32 

5 

Malshi 

• •• 

••• 




a** 




••• 



... 

... 

... 

••• 

6 

Haveli 

82 

344 


426 

347 

347 

546 

74 ! 

45 

55 

i 47 


9 

... 

... 

1896 

7 

Poona City<>; 

1 

28 


29 

14 

4 

145 

3 

2| 

7; 



3 

... 

... 

257 

8 

SiruT 

545 

26 


571 

16 

.*• 



4' 

22 

19 


... 

5 

... 

637 

0 

Dhond 

nril 





176 

9 

6 

58 

5 

2 





391 

10 

Purandhar 

196 

Kti 


iBCtI 


146 

11 

511 

19 

8 

5 

2 




1263 

li 

Bhimthadi 

127 

65 


182 

147 

118 

21 

2 

77 

22 

3 

18 




590 

12 

Indapur 

41 


41 

72 

13 

33 

1 

20 



2 

... 

... 

... 

18* 


Total ... 

1284 

755 

213 

2252 

1556 


2 

597 

268 

a 

130 

37 

14 

9 

2 



* In the case of Poona City Taluka the figures obtained have been those 
of trees and we bare converted them into acreage fignrOii 
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It is not possible to say to what extent these figures are relia* 
ble. The crop acreage in each village is supposed to be annually 
recorded by the village accountant and presumably, therefore, the 
village record has a high degree of accuracy. It may, however, be 
noted that in certain cases our investigator during his tour found 
some marked discrepancies in fruit acreage as given in these records 
and in the fruit acreage actually existing at the time of his visit ac- 
cording to the infomiation of the principal growers. 

The figures of acreage under mangoes’ in this table are 
hardly reliable. This is obvious from the fact that from five 
talukas no .acreage under mangoes is returned ; and even where 
there is a return it is an obvious underestimate. There are too 
many difficulties in the way of giving any acreage figures for man- 
goes as the trees in these parts are generally planted widely 
scattered over a large area and compact and large mango groves 
are comparatively rare. Any way as the mango does not play a very 
important part in the orchard gardening of the Poona District it is 
not necessary to enter into any further details of this subject.® The 
same remarks are applicable to custard apples* which are in the large 
majority of cases not regularly planted and are mostly mere 
wayside trees. 

A prominent feature of the above table is the large variety of 
fruit that is shown as grown fairly widely in the Poona District. In 
the absence of any general fruit acreage statistics for the other 
districts of the Presidency or for other parts of India, it is difficult to 
compare in detail the Poona District with other fruit growing areas. 
For the Presidency the latest av^iilable statistics of fruit acreage in all 
the districts of the Presidency are for the year 1922-23 published 
in the Statistical Atlas of the Bombay Presidency (1 92 5). Accord - 
ing t o these figures Poona D istrict had then an acreage under fruit 
of acres 6,978 which wasnSSKePEyTaf^thlminia^ 
disuict in ^ Presiden cy. Howevefnnl!^S*^TfIie"1act‘‘”fet the 
aT^refully prepared official publication, it is difficult to 
accept this figure as correct. The Atlas contains no details of 
acreage under individual fruits, but gives the statistics for each 

1 Mangifera Indica, (Lion.), 

2 Cf. remarks on this point in the Bombay Presidency Statistical Atlas 
( 1926 ). 

8 Anooa sqnsmosa ( Lino, }. 
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taluka. Now the Atlas gives the 1922-23 acreage for the Haveli 
and Junnar talukas as 1,328 and 2,183 (p. 101 ) respectively. The 
discrepancy as between these figures and those quoted by 
us in table No. 1 is too great to be explained away. Further, 
the Junnar Taluka grows only one fruit — bananas’-widely. 
Prof. Patil’s bulletin® gives the acreage under bananas for 
the year 1917-18 in the whole of the district as 1,029. It is 
thus not possible for the total fruit acreage in Junnar Taluka td 
have been at that date much larger than 1,000 acres. This figure is 
at great variance with the figure for the taluka for the year 1922-23 
given in the Atlas which is acres 2,183. We cannot, for this and 
other similar reasons accept the Atlas figures, in which some clerical 
errors have obviously crept in. The latest statistics then left availa- 
ble are those contained in the table given by Prof. P. C, Patil in his 
bulletin. From these it would appear that Poona stood in the 
year 1917-18, second in fruit acreage in all the districts of the 
Presidency. Kanara with its enormous area under bananas stood 
first. The more important figures of total acreage in the various 
districts may be quoted. They are : — 


Acres. 


Kanara. ... 6,412 

Poona. ... 4,82 5_ 

ihana. ... “Tprrr 

Dharwar. ... 2,797 

E. Khandesh. ... 2,762 

Ahmednagar. ... 2,720 


The claim of Poona, therefore, to be considered as one of the 
most important fruit areas in the Presidency is undoubted. Figures 
from other provinces are not available and it could not be stated 
how far Poona is an important fruit growing area as compared with 
other Indian tracts. Two significant figures may, however, be cited. 
In 1927 the total acreage under fruit in the N. W . Frontier Provin ces 
was estimated at 12.000 acres * and in the highly specialised fruiy 
area of N^ppr piafnVr, the acreage u nder oranges during th^ 
year 1 931 is said to have been 5 ,559‘25 acres,. * 


1 Mufta Sapientu.n (Linn. ). 

2 Bombay Department of Agriculture. Bulletin No. 109. The crops of 
the Bombay Preflidency. 1921. p. 45 . 

3 Agri. Commission. Bridence, Yol. IX, p. 20 

4 Nair: — Marketing of Nagpur Oranges. Agriculture and Livestock in 
India. Nov. 1932. 
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It 18 most likely that the comparative position of the various 
districts has not clianged materially during the last 1 5 years and 
that Poona in respect of its area and variety continues to hold the 
same comparative position as it then held. 

We would now draw attention to the taluka and fruit details of 
table No. 1 and describe the more important ce ntres of fruit 
production in the district.The most important fruit centrelsthe'lElavSi 
Taluka together with the Poona City Taluka. Next follow Purandhar , 
Junnar> Shirur and Bhimthadi. The remaining talukas are of no consi- 
derable importance. In the case of Junnar the large bulk of the fruit 
acreage is under bananas and in Shirur oranges predominate; 
while Haveli, Purandhar and Bhimthadi show large variety in the 
fruits grown within their limits. Dealing with individual fruits it 
will be observed that figs ’ are largely confined to Purandhar and 
guavas * to Haveli and almost half the total acreage under bananas is 
to be found in Junnar Taluka. On the other hand orange cultiva- 
tion is widely spread throughout the important fruit growing talukas 
and the same i8 the case in some measure with pomegranates* and 
lemons. * 

Going into somewhat greater details we would invite attention to 
the maps prepared by us on the basis of the individual village statistics 
andthe concentration offruitgrowing in general and the specialisation 
in single fruits that they show. The map showing the distribution 
of general fruit acreage throughout the district exhibits a large con- 
centration of fruit growing within and just beyond what is termed 
as the 'transition tract’ and which has been indicated in the map in 
accordance with the map in the Statistical Atlas of 1886. The Mawal 
tract on the west of the district— of hilly country with very heavy 
rainfall— has almost no area under fruit. In the same way the dry 
and scanty rainfall tract towards the east has little fruit acreage 
except the orange groves in Shirur taluka and the new fruit cultiva- 
tion under the Nira canal system in Bhimthadi and Indapur. The maps 
regarding individual fruits bring out well the concentration in the im- 
portant fruit growing areas. Undertheterm oranges have beenincluded 


1 flout Oorioft, (Linn ). 
t Ptidum Quyavft ( Linn ). 

3 Panioa Granatum ( Linn ). 

4 Citnu modica ( Linn.), Var.— Limonum. 




ORANGES. CSAHTfJAS li 
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two types namely (i) Santras and (ii) Mosambis.' Unfortunately it 
was not possible to get the statistics of acreage for these fruits sepa- 
rately for the Junnar taluka and for Ambegaon peta. Hence separate 
maps for santras and mosambis could not be prepared. On the 
other hand, for all the other subdivisions separate statistics are 
available and they show the more important centres of the produc- 
tion of these fruits to be as follows : — Santras are very largely culti- 
vated in two adjacent villages in Shirur Taluka, Talegaon-Dhamdhere 
and Shikrapur. These two villages contain almost a third of the 
total acreage under santras in the whole district. Otherwise there 
is no marked concentration of their cultivation elsewhere. Barring 

1 Oranges. (^Santra and Mo8amhi)t — ‘Santra' and ‘Mosambi* are two 
typos of oranges grown commercially in the Poona district. Both the types 
belong to the species ‘ Citrus Aiirantiuro (Linn)’ according to Cooke, as well as 
Hooker. The ‘Santra’ is a loose skinned typo. The fruit may be described thug:- 
Form oblate ; colour very deep orange red ; glossy ; size medium to large, 3 to 4 
inches in diameter ; shape somewhat flat, but nippled at the stem end; apex 
depressed, color bright orange ; skin rough, somewrhat wrinkled next the stem, 
very loose and separated easily from the flesh ; segments separating readily ; 
core almost none, representing a cavity. Varying in size; pulp and juice 
of a pale orange colour, sweet or subacid but piquant flavour ; quality good. ” 
From the above description the santra will be found to resemble the 
Mandarine ( Var. Tangerine ) orange which is grown commercially to some 
extent in Califormia, and the Satsuma (Qnshiu) orange of Japan. (Vide Pp. 78 
and 79 of “Citruits Fruits” by J. E. Coit.) 

The ‘Mosambi’ is another type of orange grown commercially in the Poona 
district. This differs from the Santra in many respects. The first distingui- 
shing characteristic is the tight skin which adheres closely to the pulp inside. 
It is very difficult to separate the carpels from one another. ( In fact, while 
the Santra does not require the help of the knife, one cannot do without a 
it in the case of the Mosambi. ) Besides, the shape of the Mosambi ia 
generally either oval or round, the Santra is rather flat. The colour of the 
Mosambi is generally lemon-yellow, but it may develop into deep orange 
towards its advanced stages of maturity. It may further be described as follows*- 
Size medium to large, 3 or 4 inches in diameter; no nipple towards the 
stem-end as in the case of Santra j no depression at the apex ; skin smooth ; 
core considerable ; colour of juice of a slightly pale yellow tinge; 
flavour sweet or deliciously subacid. The name ‘Mosambi’ is supposed to sug- 
gest its origin frori the Mozambique. This type seems to resemble the Valen- 
cia orange of California in the following respects, as per description given by 
Qoit: “Form oblong, somewhat flattened, with depressed ring at apex, tape- 
ring towards base ; size medium ; color pale orange, deepening with maturity ; 
skin smooth or slightly pebbled, thin, but tough ; juice plentiful, flavour sub* 
ahid ; seeds variable in number.” 

Seeds are ]^esent in both the types. 
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the two villages already mentioned, at no place is the acreage under 
santras larger than 30 acres, and there are only 5 villages with an 
acreage between 20 and 30. There are twentyone villages which 
have an acreage between 10 and 20. These villages are fairly widely 
dispersed in the talukas of Purandhar, Shirur, Khed and Bhimthadi 
and the Dhond Peta. In the case of mosambis the heaviest 
concentration is in the Khalad-Walunj area in Purandhar, tho two 
villages accounting for 1 81 acres out of a total of 755. For the rest 
the acreage is scattered without any marked concentration among 
various villages chiefly in the Haveli, Purandhar and Junnar 
talukas. 

Concentration under banaM s is more marked than in any other 
fruit except guava. There are two centres of concentration. The 
more important of these two is in the Junnar Taluka, in the three 
contiguous villages of Ale, Rajuri and Belhe. The other centre is 
on the outskirts of Poona City in such villages as Banere, Pashan, 
Vadgaon and Hingne. It should be noticed, however, that the banana 
acreage in this second area is of a highly fluctuating character and 
that a lot of the cultivation is for the sake of leaves for which 
there is a considerable market in the Poona City. The acreage in 
the first group is a good deal larger than one-third of the total and 
that in the second somewhat more than a sixth. The remaining 
acreage is scattered in other parts of Junnar and Haveli and also in 
Purandhar and Bhimthadi. The most important of these minor 
centres is Walhe in Purandhar Taluka. 

The highest concentration in pomegranates is in the two neigh- 
bouring villages of Aland! (Chorachi) and Vadkiin Haveli Taluka, the 
two together accounting for 179 acres. The rest is spread in the 
eastern portions of Haveli and Purandhar and in Dhond Peta and 
Bhimthadi Taluka. The production of guavas in the Poona District 
is almost entirely confined to the villages to the south-west of 
Poona City on the Mutha right and left bank canals. In this tract 
there are three villages having more than 100 acres under guavas 
and there are six villages with acreages between 15 and 100. These 
nine together account for 577 acres out of a total of 804. The only 
important fig cultivation outside Purandhar taluka is in one or two 
villages of the Haveli Taluka just near the Purandhar taluka bound- 
airy, Owing to the special climatic conditions and the high altitude re- 
quired in these regions for fig cultivation, the production is confined 
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even in the Purandhar Taluka to the north-western portion of the 
Taluka. There are in this tract nine villages which have an acreage 
under figs of more than 25 acres and which have a total acreage of 
409. But small acreages are to be found in most villages in the 
favourably situated tract. 

These acreage statistics have also been treated in a different way 
to determine the amount of specialisation of fruit cultivation in 
general in the district. Out of the total revenue villages in the Poona 
District numbering 1,203, acreage under fruit was reported from 406 
villages. As was to be expected fruit planting of at least an acre is 
reported from more than half the villages in the Talukas of 
Piurandhar, Bhimthadi and Shirur, The determination of a certain 
degree of concentration may be effected by counting the number of 
villages having an acreage under fruit of, say, at least 20 acres. In 
Pooha District there were according to the figures only* 80 such 
villages making up among them a total acreage of 4,580, The 
appended table shows their distribution in the various talukas. 

TABLE II 


Concentration of fruit acreages in villages. 


Taluka. 

Total No. 
of 

villages 

No. of villages 
■with a fruit- 
acreage of 1 acre 
or OYcrT^ 

No. of 

villages with 
20 acres or 
cTvoT'under 
fruit. 

Total No. of 
Acres under 
fruit in the 
villages re- 
ferred to in 

1 the previous 

1 column. 

Junnar 

163 

61 

7 

680 

Khed 

24 

56 

7 

170 

Sirur 

79 

40 

3 

458 

Haveli 

242 

80 

25 

1548 

Maval 

168 

5 

1 

22 

Purandhar 

92 

67 

19 

1005 

Bhimthadi 

129 

75 

17 

638 

Indapur 

86 

22 

1 

59 


j 1,203 

406 

80 

4,580 


It is neither necessary for our purpose nor is it possible for us 
to go any deeper into the question of the distribution of fruit produc- 
ing villages and the specialisation in them in the district. There is 
no doubt however that this question merits more scientific study 
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and that the determinination of climatic and other favourable 
eircumstancee necessary for the culture of particular fruits in this 
district, may enable vigorous efforts being directed at the building up 
of orchards in particular areas. So far as the purely economic factor 
hindering or helping the spread of fruit cultivation-namely accessU 
bility to markets-is concerned, we shall deal with it at some length 
in the section on transportation. It is however not possible for us to 
state whether there are any villages in the District in which fruit grow- 
ing is discouraged because of the unfavourable state of communica- 
tions. Roads, according to average Indian standards, are plentiful and 
fairly well distributed in the district and it does not seem likely that 
in the favoured fruit area there are any considerable tracts with very 
bad communications. But it is certainly not possible to be more 
definite on this question. 

It wduld be extremely interesting to say something about the 
recent .trends in the expans io n of fruit a creage in Poona District. 
There.is unfortunalely little data on which to base a study of this sort. 
An early piece of information on the production and trade in fruit in 
Poona is found in the Poona Gazetteer of 1 885 ' which has the fol- 
lowing ; " Since the opening of the Railway the export of perishable 
produce has greatly increased. Among the chief branches of this 
trade are the export of betel leaves, vegetables and fresh fruit from 
the Haveli and Purandhar sub-divisions and potatoes from Junnar 
and Khed. The trade is rapidly growing on account of the impetus 
given to market gardening by irrigation from Lake Fife. Bananas 
are sent from Ale, Otur and Junnar to Bombay by Talegaon, also 
from Valha in Purandhar by the old Satara road to Poona. Grapes 
are sent from Vadgaon, Kandali, Rajuri in Junnar and from Pabal 
and Kendur in Sirur. Figs are sent from Diva, Parincha, Sonavri, 
Gurholi and Mahur in Purandhar and from Gogalwadi and Alandi- 
Chorachi in Haveli. Pomegranates are sent from Supa, Devalgaon, 
Gadag, Vadgaon in Bhimthadi and from Alandi-Chorachi and Urali- 
Kanchan in Haveli. Mangoes are grown extensively at Khed-Shivapur 
in Haveli, also at Sasvad, Chambli, Supa-Khurd, Bhivri and Bopgaon 
in Purandhar and Ausari-Khurd and Kadus in Khed. Oranges and 
guavas are grown at Kothrud, Yerandavna, Mundhva, Parbati, 


_ ^ Q»*«tteer of the Bombay Prenidenoy (1886 ) Vol. Xyill, Pt. 11., p. 166. 
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Mali and Munjeri and sent for sale to Poona. " There are no 
statistics of acreage etc, given and the extract need not be taken as 
stating the facts exhaustively. It also obviously gives not always 
the exact centres of production but rather the originating ’points 
of the trade. Even so the extract enables us clearly to point to 
certain important changes in fruit production that have taken place 
during the last fifty years. In the case of bananas the Junnar centres 
retain their old importance but it is to be observed that the Gazetteer 
dees not at all refer to the banana acreage under irrigation in the 
Haveli Taluka. This may, therefore, well be a later development. 
In grapes there seems to have come about a most remarkable 
change ; ' for, today Poona district is not important at all as a 
producer of grapes and only nine acres are reported as under grapes 
in Junnar Taluka and none at all in Shirur. It is not known how 
and why these centres had become important in the former times 
and why they have declined. Purandhar continues to dominate 
fig production today ; and Gogalwadi in Haveli has a considerable 
acreage under that fruit today, but not Alandi-Chorachi, While the 
old pomegranate centres are important even today, the extension of the 
cultivation of this fruit in Purandhar may be new if such an inference 
can be drawn from mention not being made in the above extract of 
any centre in that taluka. Guavas are still confined mostly to the canal 
area in the Haveli Taluka. The most important recent change seems 
however, to be the growth of orange cultivation. The Gaietteer 
mentions as centres of citrus fruit production only the villages in the 
vicinity of Poona city. It may be also noted that oranges etc. 
are mentioned as being sent to Poona for sale. Conditions in this 
respect are totally different today. Big centres in Shirur, Purandhar 
and Haveli talukas have come into existence now and the bulk of 
the produce finds its way to Bombay. 

The Gazetteer contains no statistical information regarding 
acreage under fruit trees. This is however, contained in the first 
Statistical Atlas of the Bombay Presidency. This Atlas gives figures 
of acreage under fruit in the various Talukas for the year 1886-17. 


1 See elso the Beyiaion Settlement Beport of Junnar Taluka (1916), where 
the CoUeotoT remarka that the grape gardens of Junnar used at one time 

to be famoui. 
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TABLB III. 


Fruit •creago in diSerent Talnkas of Poona District 
in 1886-87 and 1930-31 compared. 




Area under Fuit trees. 

No. 

Talukas ! 

year 

1886-87 1 

year 

1930-31 

Increase 4- 
decrease - 



Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1 

Junnar 

975 

1010 

+ 35 

2 

Indapur 

27 

182 

+ 165 

3 

Khed (including 
Ambegaon Peta.) 

204 

379 

+ 175 

^ 1 

8hirur 

109 

637 

+628 

5 

Purandhar 

419 

1264 

+845 

6 j 

Bhimthadi (including 
Dhond Pota.) 

122 

985 

+ 863 

7 

Haveli (including 

Mulshi Peta and 

Poona City Taluka.) 

2,356 

2,153 

-203 

8 

Mawal. 

19 

32 

+ 13 


Total 

No. of acres. 

4,231 ‘ 

6,642 

+ 2,411 


The above table shows that there has been during these 45 
years an increase of nearly 5 6 p. c. in the total acreage under fruit in 
the district. The variation has, of course, not been uniform in the 
different talukas. Haveli shows an actual decrease. This is not to be 
wondered at. At that time when the Southern Maratha Railway had 
been opened only a year or two ago and road communications through- 
out the district had not been considerably developed, it is natural 
that the greatest concentration of fruit-acreage should be in the 
vicinity of Poona. There was already a tradition of fruit orchards 
around the city from the time of the Peshwas and the newly open- 
ed Mutha canals had specially helped the extension of the planting of 
fruit. When these special advantages of the Haveli Taluka were no 
longer so important as before, extension of fruit acreage was natu- 
rally stopped and inevitably some decline in acreage followed. 
Junnar also shows a very small increase. As we have noticed above 
the acreage in Junnar is predominantly under bananas. This had 
already extended considerably in the eighties and there has been, 
therefore, no large addition to it since. The four talukas of Shirur, 
Purandhar, Bhimthadi and Indapur show on the other hand very re- 
markable progress. In the two latter this is due almost entirely to 
the later development of irrigation facilities and even more to the 
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fact that the recent fall in the price of 'gul' has driven many 
cultivators in these tracts to reducing the area under sugar- 
cane and planting fruit orchards. In the case of Shirur the 
main contributing cause is the spread of orange cultivation. 
As is evident from the Gazetteer the cultivation of citrus fruits 
in Poona must have in the eighties been insignificant and confined 
mostly to the environs of Poona City. It was when santra 
and mosambi cultivation was introduced and spread that Shirur with 
its two chief centres— Talegaon-Dhamdhere and Shikrapur — became 
important. In the case of Purandhar Taluka this reason also 
applies. There is, however, an additional reason i. e. the working 
of the M. S. M. Rly. This made possible not only the plantation 
of oranges but also a considerable extension of the area under figs. 

The only later figures, we possess, giving distribution of fruit 
acreage by talukas are those contained in the Statistical Atlas of 
1925. These however, for reasons explained above, cannot be 
ttiken as accurate and have, therefore not, been taken into account. 
Rao Bahadur P. C. Patil’s bulletin does not give the taluka figures 
but gives details for individual fruits which also afford a basis for 
indicating recent trends. 

TABLE IV. 


Fniil-ac reageg in the Poona District in 1914-15 and 1930-31. 



* Year 
1917-18. 

t Year 
1930-31 

Increase -f , Decrease - 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Grapes 

57 

37 

_ 20 

Bananas 

1029 

1556 

+527 

Pomegranates 

742 

808 

+ 66 

Guavas 

620 

804 

+ 184 

Figs 

Orunges and 

426 

597 

+ 171 

Lemons 

1785 

2520 

+735 

Mangoes 

166 

130 

- 36 

Total ... 

4825 

6452 

+1627 


This table again shows considerable increase in acreage during 
the last 1 3 years. The mango acreage need not be taken into 
consideration and the area under grapes is insignificant and is also 
diminishing. In bananas and in citrus fruits there have been large 

* Ref. Prof. P. C. Patil’s Bulletin, Poge 46. t See Table I. 
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increases. Substantial advance is also to be noted in the case of 
figs and guavas. The increase is small in pomegranate acreage. 
Most of this fits in with the generally observed facts. The Poona 
pomegranate is comparatively an inferior fruit. The same is, how- 
ever, true of the Poona guava which shows a considerable increase 
in its acreage. This increase is much larger than could be ordinarily 
expected and we can find no satisfactory explanation for it. 

The most important features of recent history are, therefore : 
the establishment of orange cultivation in the last decade of the last 
and the first decade of the present century and its continued 
expansion since then, the important position that bananas continue 
to hold and their steady expansion, a similar position with regard 
to figs in their own narrow tract. Pomegranates and guavas, on 
the other hand, do not seem to have grown in importance and are 
perhaps declining and will continue to do so, unless steps are taken 
early to improve their quality. Of minor importance are the dis- 
appearance of grapes and the recent rise of papayas. 

(ii) Size of holdings : — We may next consider the condi- 
tions of fruit production in the district. As we have point- 
ed out above fruits are largely grown in the transition tract 
chiefly in the rich valleys which lie between the East-West 
spurs of the Western Ghats. This zone has a comparatively 
certain rainfall and the possibilities of the development of 
both canal and well irrigation are in it very considerable. It has 
thus a decided advantage over the more easterly parts of the Bom- 
bay Deccan. The region is one of garden cultivation par excellence 
and one of intensive cultivation. ' This Intensive cultivation finds 
its greatest development round Poona which has a considerable 
demand for fruit and vegetables and where a good supply of manure 
is also obtainable. The West Deccan farmer who is comparatively 
prosperous and has in many cases his own well, is more used to live 
on his own holding. There is in his case thus removed one of the 
handicaps to fruit cultivation mentioned by the Agricultural 
Commission.® 

It may be laid down at the very outset, that the representative 
fruit grower in the Poona District is the small cultivator who plants 
very small orchards and who depends on fruit as one of his chief 

1 Vide, Simpkin’8 Agricultural Geography of the Deccan Plateau. 

2 Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 1928, P. 690. 
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money crops, but who has also a considerable dry and some wet 
cultivation for growing food grains and fodder. Before the advent 
of railways, fruit growing was most probably confined to mango 
groves and to fruit orchards attached to the pleasure gardens of 
Sirdars and Jagirdars, and it would largely be concentrated in the 
area immediately around Poona. Considerable impetus to the 
more general spread of this cultivation was given in the first 
instance by the opening of the railway connection with Bombay in 
1858 and the construction of Lake Fife and the Mutha canals whose 
water supply began to be available about the year 1875. Even so, 
as we have seen in the previous section except for Junnar bananas 
and Purandhar figs the cultivation of fruit was very largely con- 
fined in the eighties to the vicinity of ‘Poona and to the Haveli 
Taluka. The citrus fruit cultivation is almost entirely a later 
growth. One of the many reasons why fruit cultivation has spread 
in the district is that fruit trees require less water for irrigation than 
crops like sugarcane. Further the rich deep black soils to be found 
in some Deccan districts like Sholapur are not common in Poona 
and on the medium black or poorer soils fruit thrives even better 
than on the deep black soils. In parts of Poona district where 
rainfall is scanty but outside water available, fruit growing is the 
only standby of the cultivator. This is specially the case in 
Purandhar Taluka. There are many places in this taluka where, 
with the help of a comparatively small quantity of well-water and 
on small patches of rather poor soil, cultivators are successfully 
growing fruits like figs and pomegranates. 

Fruit farms in the Poona district may be divided into 
various classes. The first class may consist of those single 
orchards that are larger in extent than five acres. This is 
possible only where considerable irrigation facilities exist such 
as from government canals, small brooks or rivulets, small 
tanks or unusually large and good wells. This also means 
that a commercial fruit orchard where fruit growing is the main aim 
is attempted. Such, however, is not usually the case with fruit 
growers in the district. Large orchards, such as those of Mr. Raskar 
at Khalad or Mr. Patil at Shikrapur of citrus fruits, the orchards of 
bananas and grapes of Mr. Shembekar at Nimbut or of grapes of Mr. 
Karawade at Chakan are outstanding exceptions. In the very large 
majority of cases fruit, though an important money-crop, does not 
take up a large portion of the total cropped acreage nor even 
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necessarily the major portion of the irrigated land. It is, there- 
fore, the orchards under 5 acres that are overwhelmingly the 
dominant class. Even in this class two subdivisions may be made. 
The class between 1 acre and 5 acres and the class below one acre. 
In limiting the area to less than 1 acre, the important factor seems 
to be the availability of water. In a number of places, wells have 
a limited supply of water which may run very short during the 
summer months. On the other hand, in tracts at the bottom of large 
catchment-areas or near brooks or rivulets, wells would have a good 
supply of water and considerable irrigation would be made possible. 
Connected with all small orchards would be found a large 
area under a dry crop such as Jowar and Bajri or pulses 
chiefly for providing the food-grains for the family and fodder for 
cattle. Further usually all the irrigated area would not be put 
under fruit for various reasons. Crops requiring being watered a 
few times during the season such as wheat, gram or groundnut 
may be grown and even crops such as chillies, garlic or other 
vegetables requiring irrigation for only a 3 or 4 month period and 
thus not affecting much the water supply of fruits may be culti- 
vated. As our enquiry was not directed towards the conditions 
under which fruit is produced, it is not possible for us to say much 
as to why these variations under fruit acreage take place and what are 
the main factors influencing the choice of various crops. Irrigation, 
we have already indicated, as an important factor. Special water- 
supply facilities such as the tanks at Khalad and Walunj, play an 
important part in extending acreage under fruit; again on canals 
with their heavy water-charges, people have turned to fruit-growing 
only lately with the continued fall in the price of gul. But apart 
from these general considerations, we know little of the other 
important influences determining the choice. 

The Poona fruit cultivator grows his fruit almost entirely for 
the market and is predominantly a small cultivator. These facts do 
not square with some of the observations made by the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in their report. The Commission says, “ In 
other areas, where various commercial fruits would undoubtedly do 
well, such as the Nilgiri and Annamalai Hills in Madras, and parts 
of the Deccan, little or no cultivation of fruit for the market is 
attempted.' " and also further “ While there can be no question 


1 Report pp. 690-91. 
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that there is much scope for the small cultivator who endea- 
vours to supplement his income by growing cheap and hardy 
fruit for local sale, there are serious obstacles to be overcome 
by the grower who proposes to specialise in fruit growing for the 
larger and more fastidious urban markets.” ‘ It is obvious that 
in Poona District the facts of the actual situation are entirely at 
variance with the remarks quoted above. In Poona almost all fruit 
growing — especially in the case of such important fruits as oranges, 
figs, pomegranates etc., is mostly for the urban markets, the most 
important of winch is Bombay, and fruit production is mostly in 
the nature of a joint crop of the small cultivator together with 
other crops. 

Though our investigation was not specially directed towards this 
inquiry, there have incidentally come to our hands in its course 
certain data regarding the size of holdings of growers of fruit in the 
district, which may prove to be interesting. The first source of such 
information are the questionmaries to which answers were given by 
several important growers in the various tracts. Forty-three out of 
these questionnaires contain complete details regarding the area 
under fruit owned by these growers. It is obvious that this sample 
can by no means be considered as representative. For, it is com- 
posed mostly of picked, prominent growers of the district from whom 
we expected to obtain important information. Of these 43 growers 
23 grow one fruit only’ and 16 grew tvv.' kinds of fruits. 
While one grower each grew three, four, five and seven varieties 
of fruits. The following is the classification of the 43 growers 
according to the size of their fruit holding ; the table also shows the 
total fruit acreage held by the growers in the different groups 


No. of growers iuiving an acreage of 

No. of 
growers. 

[ Total acreage 

I under fruits 

More than 10 acres under fruit. 

3 

Acres Uunthas 

1 74 1 

,, 5 but less than 10 acres under fruit. 

6 

i 40 

20 

1 ^ 2^ 

)> n o ^2 n n 

0 

35 

19 

0 

17 

10 

1 

M n n ■‘■ii j) )} 

8 

8 

46 

less than 1 aero 

8 1 

1 

5 

Total ... 

43 

180 

11 


1 Report p. 590. 

2 Different varieties of citrus fruits are not counted separately. 
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The above table is entirely unrepresentative and would give a 
wrong impression of general conditions. It is, therefore necessary 
to supplement it by other information. We were able to obtain from 
the office of the Horticulturist to the Government of Bombay a list of 
the more important growers of fruit on the Nira Left Bank Canal in 
the Baramati and Indapur Talukas together with the varieties grown 
and the acreage under fruit. The total number of growers in this 
list is 75, of whom 43 grew one variety of fruit and 32 two 
varieties. Their distribution according to acreage is shown below. 


No. of growers having an acreage of 

No. of 
growers. 

Total acreage 
under fruits 

More than 10 acres under fruit. 

1 

Acres Gunthas 
15 20 

,, 5 but less than 10 acres under fruit. 

5 

29 

10 

n n )> ^ jj if 

9 

34 

20 

a t) )> }j a 

22 

37 

30 

1 11 

7» ») n 

‘ 5 

25 

10 

less than 1 acre 

13 

6 

20 

Total ... 

75 

148 

30 


This classification gives a more correct picture of the position ; 
but even this list, being a picked one, errs on the side of giving un- 
due prominence to large growers. It has further to be remembered 
that ample irrigation facilities in this area make it possible, if desired, 
to put large areas under fruit. During the course of the investigation 
in Purandhar Taluka, information was collected in some of the 
villages visited, regarding the number of fruit trees owned by various 
villagers who had gathered to answer the questionnaire jointly or 
about whom information was supplied by others. This infor- 
mation converted into acreage figures according to the locally ascer- 
tained average of fruit trees per acre, yields data which though 
not entirely accurate or representative are approximate enough 
and may prove to be of some interest. Classification of 50 growers 
of figs at Waghapur : — 


No. of growers having an acreage 

No. of 
growers. 

1 Total acreage 
under figs 

above | and below 1 acre 

12 

Acres Gunthas 
6 32 

under J acre. 

38 

9 

7 

Total ... 

50 

15 

39 




Classification of 22 growers of fruits at Sakurde : — 
(15 Citrus fruits and 7 figs. ) 

Citrus fruit growers — 


No. of growers having an acreage of 


Less than 5 but more than 2 acres. 


n 

n 


1 ,, 

acre. 


n ^ ? 1 

1 

-2 n 


Total 


Fig growers — 


No. of growers liaring an :U‘reag/‘ of 


Less than 5 but more than 2 acres. 

} ) 2 , , 1 aci e. 

1 1 

n n ) j 2 n 

„ i aero. 


Ti't-al 



Total acreage 

j No. of 

under 

1 growers. 

citrus fruits. 


1 i 

Acres 

Gnu thus 


2 

10 

1 

6 

20 

7 ! 

4 

10 

: 2 1 

0 

16 

i 1 5 1 

1 ’ 

13 

IS 



, No. of 

Total 

acreage 

gJ-oW'-rs 

nil dor ligs. 


Acres 

Gun III as 

1 

3 

0 

3 

3 

30 

i 0 

0 

0 

1 ^ ! 

0 

39 

i ^ ■ 

7 

39 


Classification of 69 citrus fruit growers of Wulunj. 



No. of 
gro\v>M s. 

1 Total acie- 

No. of growers having an acreage of. 

! age under 
i ci Irus fruit 



Acr(‘s 

Gun thus 

5 acres or over. 

2 

10 

0 

2 or more than 2, up to 5, but not less than 2. 

5 

12 

10 

1 acre or more than 1, up to 2, but loss than 2. 

16 

19 

38 

i acre or more than i upto 1, but less than one. 


15 

10 

below i acre. 

‘ 22 1 

I 

5 

26 


69 ! 

j 63 

4 


It may be noted that all these figures refer to conditions in the 
Purandhar Taluka. These conditions arc not, however, materially 
different from those of other talukas. A further important I'oint 
indicated by these village figures is that while in the case of figs 
tl^e holding is, in a large number of cases, less than half-acre this is 
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rarely so in thd case of citrus fruits. It is thus clear that fruit- 
growing in this District is not an exclusive profession but is 
merely a part — though in many cases important as a money-crop — 
of the whole agricultural farm unit. 

( iii ) Number of trees and yield per acre : — It is impossi- 
ble to give even approximate estimates of the total production 
of fruit in the District. During the course of our investigation 
certain enquiries were made regarding the average production of 
fruit trees in the district, but the entire absence of informa- 
tion regarding the number of new orchards planted and the 
proportion of bearing to non-bearing trees makes any calculation 
out of account. 

As a general rule fruit trees in this district are planted together 
very closely. One of the main reasons encouraging the continuance 
of this tendency, seems to be the impression that a closely 
planted orchard will fetch a higher price from a Khotidar as the 
khoti prices are fixed at so much per tree. Some progressive 
growers are now realising the advantages of leaving larger distances 
between the trees and this practice is growing somewhat. Accord- 
ing to our enquiries bananas in the Junnar Taluka are planted very 
thickly and one thousand plants to an acre may be taken to be 
the average on this side. It takes usually fourteen months to get 
a fully developed banana bunch from the time of planting. In 
Junnar Taluka the important varieties are two-Kali and Soni. In the 
“ Kali" variety a bunch of bananas has at least 30 to 40 fruits, but 
may have as many as 75 to 1 00, the average number being usually 50 
to 60. In the case of “Soni” the number of fruits per bunch is some- 
what larger ; the average number is usually from about 60 to 75. In 
Walha (Purandhar Taluka) the plantation is not so close and the 
number of plants per acre is on an average about 7 50. From the 
time of planting it takes, at this place, nearly 12 months to get a fully 
developed banana and the number of fruits per bunch is at a mini- 
mum 75, at a maximum 125, with an average of nearly lOO. 

In the case of figs th e distance between the plants varies from 
about 1 3 feet, each way, to about 1 5 feet, giving approximately 250 to 
200 trees per acre. The estimates of production per tree given by 
various producers varied enormously. This was specially the case 
as the production has of recent years been materially affected by the 
wst disease. The estimates given to us varied from an average of 



10 sets per tree to 30 aers. The lower average being obviously 
for the disease-effected trees. It would seem that the average 
production of disease-free trees is from 20 to 25 eers per tree. 
The fig tree begins to bear fruit from the second year of planting, but 
the fruit crop is then not substantial. Fruit is plucked usually from 
the third year and a steady production is assured from the fourth 
year onwards. The average life of a tree is from 1 5 to 20 years. 

The common distance between trees in guava orchards is 
J2' X 12' giving nearly 300 trees to the acre. In exceptional cases 
the number of trees to the acre may be as low as 200. The Poona 
guava is an inferior ungrafted fruit. A special process — that of bend- 
ing the branches — is here resorted to for increasing the production of 
the trees. This process is usually undertaken every alternate year. 
The yield of a bent and an unbent tree differs enormously. The 
average yield of the former, in the year it is bent, is 300 fruits, while 
that of the latter is only about 25 fruits. A guava tree may bear a 
small number of fruits even in the third year from planting. 
The yield however, goes on increasing during the fourth, fifth 
and sixth years and becomes steady only from the seventh year 
onwards. 

The practice regarding the distance kept between the trees 
varies enormously in the cases of oranges. In santras there may be 
as many as 500 trees to the acre or in the case of some very progres- 
sive growers as few as 250. In the case of mosambis in the Puran- 
dhar Taluka 10' x 10' was the common distance, giving a number 
of trees somewhat larger than 400 to the acre. But here again 
the progressive gardeners plant trees much less closely. In both 
cases, however, 400 trees to the acre seems to indicate the 
general practice at the present time. In mosambis the normal 
age when the tree begins to bear is the ^ird or the fourth 
year. The yield pgr _teee may approximately be stated as follows, 
minimum 50-75 fruit, maximum 400 to 500. The average 
figures of the yield of a tree on rich and well fertilised soil would 
be 300 fruit while on ordinary soil ordinarily manured it would be 
from 1 50 to 200 fruit. A santra tree begins to bear from the 
fourth year but normal yield commences only from the fifth year. 
The figures of yield per tree from the evidence of growers may be 
stated as under, minimum SO to 100 fruits ; maximum 400 to 500 ; 
average 150 to 200 fifuita^ 



lA the case of p omegranate s the averagie number of trees per acre 
may be taken to be about 400 and the normal yield per tree, which is 
obtained usually from the fifth year onwards, is reported to be on an 
average between 75 to 100 fruits. It should be noted that all the 
information summarised above has been obtained in the course of 
investigation through the district from growers on the spot. It 
is not known whether in figures, such as production figures, any 
general tendency to under-estimate the yields was shown by them. 

( iv ) Imports of fruit into Poona City . — The above data might 
be made the basis of some estimates of fruit production in the district, 
but as there was no information collected by us as to the 
proportion of fruit bearing trees to non-bearing trees we do not 
hazard any calculations. Some idea of the volume of produc- 
tion may, however, be obtained from the statistics of the 
imports of fruit into Poona City in recent years. No doubt, 
not all the fruit that is imported into Poona City is grown in the 
District but as will be shown in a later table the imports by rail of 
fruit into Poona other than mangoes and lemons is quantitatively 
unimportant and it is unlikely that much fruit from outside the dist- 
rict comes into the city by road. It is on the other hand, also clear 
that all the production in the district does not come into Poona 
City. We shall later have occasion to point to the varying pro- 
portions of the total production of various fruits which is sent to 
Bombay, to Poona or other centres of consumption. The statistics 
of imports into Poona do not include the amount of the exports 
of fruits from railway stations in the District other than Poona. The 
figures of imports that we have compiled from the octroi registers 
include all fruit that comes to the Poona City Market, as well as 
the fruit that is sent directly from the Poona railway station to 
Bombay and other centres. We shall discuss in what follows the 
supply of fruit to Poona bearing these facts in mind. We have 
compiled detailed figures of the statistics of fruit imports into Poona 
for the years 19?0-31 and 1931-32 from the records of the octroi 
nakas(i.e. stations) of the Poona City Municipality which were kindly 
placed at our disposal by the chief officer of the Municipality. 
According to these figures fruit amounting to 1 67 thousand maunds 
and 1 85 thousand maunds were imported into Poona during the 
yean 1930-Sl and 1931-32 respectively. The main constituents 
of this import and their respective weights weie as follows. 



TABLE No. V 

Imports of fruits into the Poona City. 


Fruit 

April 1,1930 
to March h,l931 

April 1,1931 
to March 31,1932 

Bananas 

1 

Maunds 

38,913 

Maunds 

46,801 

Mangoes 

30,785 

33,396 

Santras 

25,872 

25,820 

15,326 

Mosambis 

9,801 

Guavas 

12,101 

7,977 

Figs 

7,343 

12,434 

Water-melons 

9,608 

8,719 

Pomegranates 

8,702 

8,934 

Musk-melons 

8,192 

6,372 

Lemons 

4,375 

4,810 


This is indicative of the volume of production that finds its 
way into Poona City. Bombay, however, is a much more important 
market than Poona and as we could obtain no information from the 
railway authorities regarding the shipment of fruit from the various 
railway stations within the district to Bombay and other distant 
markets, the total volume of production cannot be calculated. 
One of the most important " Hundekaris” ' in the district 


♦Besides the above mentioned fruits, there are some of minor importance 
the imports of which into the Poona Oity during the same years were as unden- 


Apples 

Awalai 

Bora 

Ohikus 

Oustard-apples 

Grapes 

J aok-fuits 

Jambula 

Karwanda 

Papayas 

Peaohea 

Pine-apples 

Pomelos 

strawberries 


Wood-apples 
Fruit (unolasaifled) 


Maunds 

80 

119 

451 

81 

71 

925 

727 

89 

73 

2587 

3 

IS 

8 

237 

79 

5465 


Maunds 

41 

129 

1553 

82 

167 

710 

2114 

98 

54 

910 

0 

204 

7 

500 

89 

7788 


1 *Huiideksri’-<-is a forwarding agent who does the shipping of fruit 
paroels at railway stations for the oonsignors. 



^ave us the following figures as his estimates of the 
average annual volume of exports of oranges ( both 
santras and mosambis ) from Poona. He was of opinion that 
usually a lakh and half baskets of oranges came into the Poona 
market every year of which nearly thirty thousand were retained 
for consumption in the city itself and the rest sent out; that 
nearly 80 thousand baskets were booked directly at the Poona 
Station without passing through the hands of the salesmen at the 
Poona City market. Thus from Poona station there would be a 
total annual export of 2 lakh baskets of oranges, of which one half 
would go to Bombay and the other half to other big centres in various 
parts of India. He further estimated the export of oranges from 
other railway stations in the Poona district as follows: — (In thou- 
sand baskets). Hadapsar, 30; Loni, 10; Uruli, 20; Yevat, 5; 
Kedgaon, 10; Baramati, 10; Lonand, 4; Walha, 6 ; Jejuri, 10; 
Rajewadi, 25=130 Total. Of these, it was said, nearly three quarters 
went to Bombay and the rest to other centres. If we assume this 
estimate to be appro.xiraately correct, the total export of oranges 
from the Poona district would amount to 3*3 lakhs baskets of which 
nearly 2 lakhs go to Bombay and the rest to other centres. 
Allowance being made for consumption in Poona City and district 
and for export from stations like Talegaon-Dabhade which have not 
been included above, we may put the figure of the total production of 
oranges in the District at about 4 lakh baskets annually. This, it 
is obvious, is the roughest guess and it is not possible to check it by 
reference to any other data even of the type given in the previous 
section; but nothing better is possible until a census of fruit-trees 
etc. is taken or railway authorities keep more detailed statistics 
of the movement of traffic on their lines and make their records 
available for the purposes of such an enquiry. 

We may now discuss in some detail the statistics of imports 
into Poona City. It should be noted that these data are not completely 
exhaustive. For fruit brought in headloads into the city is exempt 
from thfe octroi duty when the duty chargeable is less than As 4, 
which is always the case with headloads of fruit. In some cases this im- 
port in headloads may amount to a considerable quantity. Large 
quantities of fruit grown within say a ten or somtimes even fifteen 
mile radius of Poona is imported in headloads and import figures 
will considerably be affected by these. It was ascertained by detailed 
enquiry that import in headloads is mostly from the canal area to the 
South-West of the city and the fruits most affected would be guavas, 
bananas, mangoes and bora. The extent to which the non- 
entry of headloads affects import figures and the importance of the 
various sources of district fruit supplies to Poona will be made clear 
from the following table which analyses the imports by the various 
octroi nakas through which they passed. 











Imports of different fraiis into the Poona City through differeut NakSs ( or Ootroi-Stations), io the years 1930-31 and 1931*32. 

(in maunds. ) 
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I'he chief supply of banauas to Poona comes through the Dapodi 
naka which is on the Khed-Junnar route, a certain amount comes 
throughVaitagwadi which lies in the same direction and Hadapsar which 
represents the stream from the direction of Purandhar Taluka. 
The influence of head-loads is seen clearly in the absence of any sub- 
stantial imports through the Ganeshkhind, Vithalwadi and Kothrud 
nakas even though very considerable acreage under bananas 
exists in these directions in the neighbourhood of Poona.' The 
almost entire absence of bor* imports in the octroi records 
other than those through railways indicates that the whole of 
the local supply is brought in headloads into the city. The fig 
supply comes in three channels: through Hadapsar naka comes the 
Purandhar taluka supply which comes via the Diva Ghat; and 
through the Kondhva liaka the Purandhar taluka supply which comes 
through the Babdeo Ghat. The third and much smaller source is from 
the Haveli villages, beyond Katraj and around Khed-Shiwapur, pass- 
ing through the Swar Gate. This import would not be much affect- 
ed by headloads. Grapes are mostly imported through the railways 
from outside the district but the small acreage in Khed and Junnar 
and in Bhimthadi is reflected in these figures. Guavas, as is to be 
expected come in, almost entirely, through nakas situated on the 
road-side of the Mutha right and left bank canals. Observation 
leads to the belief that the total imports are very considerably under- 
estimated in this case on account of headloads. The same remark 
applies to mangoes which come according to the octroi returns from 
East Haveli and Purandhar, from the tract near Khed-Shivapur and 
also the Mutha canal areas. The dominant source of mosambi 
supply is East Haveli and the Purandhar taluka while in the case 
of santras it is the area round Talegaon-Dhamdhere and Shikrapur. 
It should be observed that the difference in the imports from the 
two directions is not in proportion to the acreage under the santras 
in the two areas. It would, therefore, seem that a larger proportion 
of the Purandhar taluka santras find their way directly to l^mbay 
and other centres than is the case with those from Shirur taluka. 
This is quite natural in view of the geographical position of the Shirur 
taluka through which no railway passes and whose important main- 
;road connection is with Poona direct. Pomegranates come almost 


1 See however, p. 12 ante. 

2 Bor or the Indian Jujube (Ueyphua Jujuba. Lamh)» 
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entirety through the Hadapsar naka as most of the acrerage under 
pomegranates in the district lies in that direction. 

The following table shows the imports of fruit into Poona since 
the year 1920-21 according to figures supplied by the Municipal 
office 

TABLE VII 


Yearly imports of fruit into Poona City during tho years 1920-21 to 1932-33. 


Veai* 

Muiiuda 

1920-21 

1,29,776 

1921-22 

2,41,749 

1922-23 

1,60,065 

1923-24 

2,05,925 

1924-25 

1 1,26,652 

1926-26 

3,48,858 

1926-27 

1,69,855 

1927-28 

1,78,490 

1928-29 

1,89,908 

1929-30 

2,47,957 

1930-31 

2,20,552 

1931-32 

2,12,214 

1932-33 

3,19,756 


The totals of fruit imports for the years 1930-31 and 1931-32 
given in this table do not tally with the figures of imports 
prepared by us from the Municipal office records. The chief 
reason for the difference is the fact that while these totals of fruit are 
calculated by the Octroi office from income received from octroi duties, 
according to a rough method,the totals at our office were compiled from 
actual weights recorded in octroi receipts. While the average o f the 
total imports for these twelve years works out at about 2 lakh maunds 
annually, the variations are immense ranging from 3- 4 9 lakh maunds 
to 1*27 lakh maunds. These figures by themselves do not show 
any definite tendency f or the imports to increase. The average of 
imports however, of the previous eight years i. e. from 1912-13 to 
1919-20 was a little less than PS lakh maunds annually. There seems 
to have been thus a distinct increase in imports and presumably also 
in production in the post-war period, a phenomenon which is also in- 
dicated by the acreage statistics. The 1 885 Gazetteer* gives the ave- 
rage imports of fruit into Poona city for the years 1881 to 1884 as 
3,963 tons i.e. 110, 964 maunds annually. It is not known, however, 
whether this figure is comparable with the later statistics given above. 
Further in the absence of railway statistics it is not possible to 
estinoate the extent of the reconsignment of fruit from Poona 


* Gazetteer of the Bombay Freeidenoy, Vol. XVIII, Part III, £. SOS. 
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and thereby deduce the volume of the supply retained in the city 
for consumption. 

It is not even possible to calculate what portion of these record- 
ed imports arrive into the city market and what portion goes direct- 
ly to the railway station. For, the rules for the grant of refund of the 
octroi by the Municipality do not allow for a refund of less than Re 1 . 
And as in the case of fruit the duty amounts to Re. 1 only for 
a whole cart-load or 1 6 mds weight, the large bulk of the imports, 
which are in much smaller lots are not entitled to a refund. Even 
in the case of larger lots of imports it would seem that a refund is 
not claimed either because of ignorance in regard to the provisions 
or because of the trouble involved in obtaining the refund. 
This is obvious from the refund statistics. In 1930-31 no refund 
was claimed in respect of fruit and in 1931-32 it was claimed in 
respect of only 54 maunds of re-exported fruit. 

( V ) Seasonality : — The season of heaviest fruit imports is the 
second quarter of the year consisting of the months of April, May and 

TABLE VIII 


Monthly Imports of all fruits into Poona City during the 
Years 1930-31 and 1931-32. 



1 Year 1930-31 

Year 1^31-54 

April i 

Maunds 

23,332 

Maunds 

20,295 

25,550 

May 

28,994 

June 

47,915 

41,389 

Total for the quarter ... 

1,00,241 

87,234 

July 

11,806 

14,858 

August 

14,702 

11,061 

September 

12,606 

16,313 

Total for the quarter ... 

39,114 

42,232 

October 

12,817 

15,513 

November 

9,714 

15,076 

December 

10,709 

10,033 

Total for the quarter ... 

33,240 

40,622 

January 

15,455 

11,466 

February 

13,547 

13,185 

March 

18,955 

17,475 

Total for the quarter ... 

47,957 

42,126 

Total for the 

whole year ... 

2 , <0,568 

2,12,214 



June when almost half of the total annual imports come tn« 
The difference in imports during the other quarters is not; 
so considerable; the lean quarter of the year is, however* 
undoubtedly the last. In total maundage, it is the heavy fruits 
that count most and the seasons of individual fruits, of course* 
vary widely. The following table shows in detail the monthly 
imports into Poona of the important fruits for the years 1930-31* 
and 1931-32 


TABLE IX 


Monthly Imports of different fruits into Poona City, 
(in maunds). 



Bananas 

Bors 

OQ 

Grapes 

Guavas 

Lemons 

Mangoes 

Mosambis 

Musk Melons 

Papayas 

m 

1 © 

a S 
^ fe 

Santras 

Water- 
melons ' 

April 1930 

1,780 


2,075 

222 

250 

215 

135 

517 

6,155 

1,026 

60 

1,666 


May „ 

996 


1,961 

62 

352 

229 

8,725 

842 

3,235 

115 

24 

1,225 

1,789 

Juno ,, 

541 

... 

793 

13 

170 

265 

20,062 

9131 

... 

29 

59 

2,851 

i,6ta 

»» 

649 

. * • 

602 

6 

295 

656 

1,806 

9651 

... 

13 

457 

5,109 

... 

August ,, 

991 

... 

68 

14 

784 

376 

49 

1,220' 


41 

1,632 

7,018 


Septom.,, 

2,551 

... 

35 

31 

2,005 

317 


1,543 

... 

27 

2,312 

2,673 


October,, 

5,310 

... 

22 

22 

2,450 

337 

... 

473 


75 

1,794 

1,315 


Novem. ,, 

4,314 

2 

26 

4 

1,500 

197 

... 

1,071 


99 

1,268 

642 


Docom. ,, 

4,S12 

78 


1 

2,353 

397 

6 

1,132 


149 

465 

561 

... 

Janu. 1931 

6,018 

266 

6 

23 

1,561 

405 

2 

557 

... 

220 

309 

405 


Febr. 

6,239 

107 

120 

169 

351 

450 

... 

322 


• 249 

236 

365 

2,138 

March ,, 

4,812 

... 

1,635 

358 

30 

531 

... 

246 

1,802 

494 

86 

2,042 

2,861 

April ,, ' 

3,310 

... 

3,684 

24 

109 

315 

443 

679 

4,831 

248 

123 

3,251 

2,324 

May „ 

2,010 

... 

4,793 

73 

266 

338 

8,017 

1,477 

176 

134 

42 

5,389 

i,4q> 

June ,, 

986 

. « A 

2,583 

10 

150 

440 

19,488 

1,318 


37 

122 

2,553 

4Q 

J'lly n 

793 

• « • 

464 

... 

196 

512 

4,666 1,370 


25 

434 

2,920 

... 

August ,, 

2,314 

• • • 

£6 

2 

: 174 

620 

772 

2,700 


38 

.1,201 

2,255 


Septom.,, 

5,141 

• • • 

277 

2 

; 384 

442 

... 

2,272 

... 

5 

.2,198 

12,271 

14 

October,, 

6,917 

• • • 

162 

I , , , 

333 

401 

... 

1,564 


11 

2,660 

11,023 


Novein. „ 

7,295 

: 2 

2 

! 3 

1 1.409 

1 337 


1,764 


52 

11,111 

1,204 

... 

Decern. „ 

5,148 

1 31 

*.. 

1 

1,558 

1 491 

... 

877 

... 

1 741 554 659 

• ns 

Janu. 1932 

4,044 

1082; ... 

1 

. 2,160 

1 354 

'' 

577 

’ ... 

115 218 528 

i 29' 

Febr. ,. 

4,55e 

40C 

)' 10c 

) 41 

. 1,08P 

► 21^ 

... 

39C 

) ... 

1 92 246 B5C 

) 1M 

March „ 

4,281 

2£ 

33f 

)25c 

J 16^ 

^ 39; 

1 

3 43^ 

J 1,36^ 

■■li 

14,141 


A large number of fruits have a distinctly marked and a fairly 
short season during the year and this is clearly shown in the mout^ 
ly import statistics especially when the imports are drawn from | 
5 
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single source. This is the case with jujubes, iigs, grapes, mangoes, 
musk-melons and water-melons. The imports of grapes bulk very 
largely in the months from February to May, and more especially 
during March and April. This clearly shows that it is Nasik grapes 
that are chiefly imported into Poona. The imports during the other 
months which would be chiefly from the North are comparatively 
very small. Other points to be noticed about these figures are that 
the quantities of the imports vary widely from year to year and 
that the comparative importance of the various months may not be 
the same in any two years. With regard to figs the only important 
season is the summer. The fig trees also yield another crop usually 
called the Khatta Bahar " ; but as the quality of the fruit of this 
crop is very inferior, neither the growers nor the consumers care 
much for it. The fig crop is really abundant during the months of 
April and May. The fruit distinctly deteriorates in quality once the 
monsoon sets in. For the local mangoes the months of May and 
June are distinctly the most important. In July the supply consists 
to a larger extent of mangoes imported by rail from distant places- 
chiefly in the South. The season for musk-melons is spread over the 
months of March, April and May ; and that of water-melons from 
February to June. For the other fruits there are more than one 
harvesting seasons in the year and in some cases more than one 
sources of supply, and the fruit supply is, therefore, more evenly 
spread. In the case of bananas there is no particular harvesting 
season as such. But the fruit yields are heaviest usually 
during the winter months, the leanest months of the year being 
those from May to August. The bulk of the imports are from 
Junnar; and Junnar production during the months. May to July, is 
entirely insignificant. It is at this time, however, that a fair pro- 
portion the Purandhar crop, especially from Walha, matures; and 
the imports for these months are made up mostly of this. The 
harvesting seasons in the case of guavas may be taken as three, of 
which, however, only two are really important. The months when 
t$ie fruit matures in the cases of these seasons are August to 
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October, November to January, and February to April respectively. 
It will be seen that the three run into each other. As the 
last season is of little importance, the months of heavy production 
are usually from September to January. Agricultural production 
is notoriously variable, being subject to a large variety of factors. 
During the year 1932 the guava crop round Poona was very 
poor during the first season owing, it was said, chiefly to the 
depredations of bats ; and this is reflected in the imports statistics 
for that year of the fruit. In the case of pomegranates, again, the 
main cropping seasons are two: the months in which the fruit 
matures are, in the case of the first season, August to October ; and 
in the case of the second, October to December, 

In the orange group the three seasons when santras mature are 
usually February to May, July to August, and October to November. 
Of these only the first two are really important. It has to be observed 
in the case of all these seasons that the months mentioned above 
are to be taken as only approximately representing the conditions. 
For, obviously, there would be large variations dependent on 
controllable and non-controllable factors in the actual period of 
blossoming and the length of time required for the fruit to mature. 
The case of mosambis represents an extreme instance of these 
variations. Mosambis may be plucked and marketed when only 
ten months have elapsed from the time of their blossoming, up to 
any period even exceeding fifteen months. It thus always happens 
that there are at the same time fruits of the earlier and the later 
season in the market. The fruit of the earlier season, being more 
mature and thus of a superior quality, fetches a price of any- 
thing from 25 to 50 p. c. higher than the fruit of the later season. 
Thus there are for a large part of the year two sets of prices 
quoted in the market for this fruit. Speaking quantitatively, the 
main bulk of the first cropping season of the year comes on the 
market during the months of February and March ; of the secondi 
Which is the most important, from May to September; and of the 



tilifd from October to December. It will be seen from the statistics 
Uiat the first is the leanest crop. 

With seasonality of fruits is also bound up the question of the 
Movement of fruit prices during the year and we proceed to discuss 
this question in the next section. 


(vi) The Trend of Prices : — There is, so far as we are aware, no 
record anywhere available of wholesale prices of fruit in the various 
Indian markets. In some of the more important cities, the municipal 
or market authorities publish daily or weekly tables of prices, but these 
are invariably tables of retail prices. ' Thus for a consideration of 
the movements of wholesale prices no data are available; but 
even in the case of retail prices the statistics published by market 
authorities are of no value for our purpose. The entire absence of 


g rading and s tandardisation of qualities makes it impossible to 


compare prices from week to week either in the same market or as 
between different markets ; and in the absence of careful grading, 
the range of variation in prices, given for a single fruit, is so large as 
to make it very difficult to discover regular trends. During the 
course of our investigation we attempted to collect a certain amount 
of data on this point. Our investigator attended the Reay Market, 
Poona on two or three days in a week during a whole year, and 
attempted to gather as much information as possible regarding both 
wholesale and retail prices. The retail price statistics were com- 
paratively easy to obtain, but there was great difficulty in collecting 
information about wholesale prices. In cases where a secret auction 
was conducted, wholesale prices would not be divulged by the 
dealers; and even in the case of the open auction, the investigator’s 
presence was regarded with suspicion, if not hostility, by the com- 
mission salesmen. Before beginning the work of collecting price 


1 At tbo auggestion of the Institute, the Poona Municipality has recently 
Mkrtcd puUisbing fruit and vegetable prices once every week. The form of this 
,tabie provides for the indioatiou of wholesale prices ; but the market inspector 
reports that he is unable to obtain the figures and these columns are con- 



statistics, the investigator had carefully worked out a system of 
grading the various fruits according to their various qualities and an 
attempt was made to note the prices, having these grades in mind 
throughout the period. In the absence of grading in the market, 
however, the difficulties involved in this mental process were 
obviously very great. In the discussion regarding the price data 
collected by our investigator, in the following paragraphs, these 
limitations of the statistics have to be borne in mind. . 

There was little information available regarding the movements 
of prices during past years. The general replies received in our 
questionnaires to this question show that, while in the case of some 
fruit such as figs the fall in prices in recent years has not been 
considerable, in the case of some others such as guavas it has been 
enormous. While little information was available directly on the 
question of prices, there was more of it obtained regarding the “khoti" 
prices per tree which, of course, reflect fruit prices, at a lag. In the 
case of bananas in the Junnar taluka, we were told that the "khoti" 
prices per 105 bunches varied over the years in the following 
manner 1 9 1 3-1 4, Rs. 40 to 60; 1917-1 8, Rs. 60 to 75 ; 1 91 8-1 9 to 
1 928-29 Rs. 75 Rs.l25;l 929-30, Rs. 75 to 60; 1930-31, Rs. 60 to 50 
1931-32, Rs. 50 to 40. Similarly, according to our information, a 
guava garden that would have fetched five years ago from a 
pre-harvest contractor anything between Rs. 600 to 800 for the 
year, would hardly fetch Rs. 200 to-day. 

With regard to general seasons of high and low prices it may be 
observed, in the first instance, that the important holidays of the 
various communities such as Divali, Moharrum, Puppety, Christmas 
etc. have an important effect on prices, which may, in the case 
of wholsale prices, be seen so early as even a fortnight before the 
commencement of the holidays. The big Hindu fast-days also— 
especially the Ashadhi and Kartiki Ekadashi and the Mahashivratra 
—affect prices temporarily. Apart from such factors, the price 
statistics show a general inverse relation of price to supply. 



TABLE X 

Weekly Prices of principal frnits during the year 1931-32 at the Beay Market, Poona. 
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•j* Ordinary mangoes raised from seedlings, not grafted. % Wholesale prices for Bananas could not be had at the Beay-Market 
lor reasons mentioned in the text, a — the crop of the new season, b — the crop of the previous season. 
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the crop of the new eeuson. b— the crop of the previous season. 



The prices are high at the beginning of the season and tend to 
fall rapidly or slowly as supply increases and again recover some- 
what towards the end of the season. It should be noticed, however, 
that this recovery may not be considerable, and there may even be 
a fresh fall as, in a number of fruits, the quality of the fruit at the 
end of the season is distinctly worse than the average. This hap- 
pens notably in the case of figs. Another factor to be taken 
account of in considering the statistics of prices is the 
availability of other fruits in the market. This factor counts 
especially in the case of such fruits as guavas and bananas. 
Further, while a very high scarcity price may be paid at times 
of low supply or at the beginning of the season for such fruit as 
figs and oranges, the upper limit to prices is comparatively much 
lower for guavas or bananas. All these factors would be observed 
in detail, if the above price table is studied in relation to the 
import statistics and the information about fruit seasons. 

A further general characteristic about the retail prices of fruit 
is their remarkable steadiness for comparatively long periods of time, 
while the wholesale prices are seen to be much more sensitive to 
fluctuations of supply etc. It should also be remarked that while 
such factors as the advent of a big holiday affect wholesale prices 
considerably in advance, this is not to be found in the case of retail 
prices. It is unnecessary for us to enlarge on this topic; neither can 
we do this to any considerable extent with the meagre data available 
to us. 

(vii) The Export of Fruit \ — We have no information availa- 
ble to enable us to frame a quantitative estimate of the ex- 
port of fruit from Poona district. We have at one place 
above given rough figures about the export of oranges as 
estimated by an important “ hundekari ”. As to the places 
to which the export takes place, some information is available. 
We had arranged, for a few random days in the year, for 
our investigator to visit the parcel office at the Poona railway 
station where fruit consignments were booked and to take 
down all the details of the day’s booking. From this a certain 
amount of information was obtained about the various places to which 
fruit was consigned from Poona. It was not possible for us to do 
this for the various smaller stations in the district. A good detd of 
general information was also obtained from growers and merchants 
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who replied to our questionnaires. The general results of these 
inquiries are summarised below; but it is impossible to indicate the 
measure of accuracy-especially with regard to the relative impor- 
tance of the various markets-of the information thus collected. 

In the case of bananas grown in the vicinity of Poona city, the 
market is clearly the city itself. Of those produced in the Puran- 
dhar taluka-more especially at Walha-the Poona city market takes 
up only about a quarter of the total. It does this chiefly in the 
seasons when Junnar production is low. The rest of the Puran- 
dhar production is consumed locally in the country-side. Of the 
Junnar production which is by far the largest, a prominent khoti- 
dar estimated three quarters as being consigned to and sold in 
Poona. The remaining quarter is exported to places like Ahmed- 
nagar, Sangamner, Newase &c. in the Nagar district. There is thus in 
this case a considerable change since the eighties when the Gazetteer 
recorded considerable export to Bombay. 

According to the general information figs, grown in that 
portion of Purandhar and Haveli talukas which is to the west 
of the Divaghat-Saswad line and whose access to the Poona 
market lies via the Babdeo or the Katraj ghats, are sent very large- 
ly to the Poona market. Almost three quarters of the production of 
these centres finds, it is said, its way to Poona. On the other hand, 
the fig producers in that area which has easy access to Hadapsar 
station via the Diva ghat or to stations on the M. S. M. Rly., tend to 
send a large proportion of their produce to Bombay and other 
centres in the country and only a small part of it to Poona. This, 
though the general practice, is not an invariable rule. There are villa- 
ges like Pimple, south of Saswad, which send their figs in truck- 
loads direct to Poona via Diva and Hadpsar. The import statistics 
show that almost ns large quantities come through the Hadapsar 
naka as through the other two important nakas. But the area 
under figs, lying on the Diva Ghat route and to the South and East 
of it, is very considerably larger than that commanded by the Bab- 
deo Ghat and Katraj Ghat routes. It is not possible to establish any 
definite proportion; but it may be stated that Poona is for figs a very 
much more important market, than it is for the other fruits e. g. Poona 
district oranges or guavas. On a very rough estimate it may be 
said, that of the total fig production, about half goes to Bombay; 
while of the remaining half, more than 80 p. c. is sent to Poona and 
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the remaining to other centres. Figs plucked ripe cannot stand a 
long journey; hence the chief markets for them, other than Bombay 
and Poona, lie in the south. The most important of these are 
such towns as Belgaum, Hubli, Gadag and Kolhapur on the M.S.M. 
Rly. and Sholapur and Hyderabad on the G. I. P. Rly. A certain 
number of fig shipments are also made to Madras and such other 
cities on that route as Cuddappah and Bellary. Figs for the pur- 
pose of these shipments are plucked in a half ripe condition only. 

For guavas of the Poona district the only important markets 
are the cities of Bombay and Poona ; and of these two Bombay is 
overwhelmingly the more important. It was estimated by a promi- 
nent grower that Bombay took more than nine-tenth of the total 
production and Poona less than a tenth. It was also estimated that 
nearly three quarters of the total production finds its way to Bombay 
direct ; a quarter comes to the Poona market, the bulk of it being 
reconsigned to Bombay. 

Grafted mangoes of high quality are not grown in the Poona dis- 
trict on any extensive scale, and the Poona production is chiefly of 
country ungrafted mangoes. Of these, however, there are certain 
celebrated high quality varieties. The high grade fruit of these 
varieties from the neighbourhood, for example, of Saswad goes 
mostly to Bombay. The bulk of the ordinary production from the 
Purandhar area goes direct to the markets to the East such as 
Sholapur, Pandharpur etc. The other important mango producing 
areas are the valley of the Mutha, west of Poona, and the neighbour- 
hood of Khed-Shivapur. Most of the produce of these regions is con- 
signed to Poona in the first instance, but a very large portion of it — 
estimated at nearly three quarters — is reconsigned to other centres 
notably Sholapur and Pandharpur. 

We have given in another place above an estimate by a 
prominent " Hundekari ", of the export of oranges from the 
Poona district. It would be seen from these figures that a little 
over a half of the total production in Poona District of oranges 
(mosambisand santras) goes to Bombay, Poona city retains only a 
small portion of the total, say, only a twelfth to a fifteenth ; while 
most of the remaining portion is sent out of the District. There is a 
very wide market throughout the country for both santras and 
mosambis. There seems to be, however, a distinct preference in 
some districts for mosambis and in others for santras. In 
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Surat— it is the mosambi that is favoured and very little Poona 
santra goes to these places. Poona mosambi has also a fair market 
in Berar. On the other hand, the mosambi does not seem 
to command any sale in the Punjab and U. P. markets and in 
Calcutta. The most important of the Punjab markets for Poona 
santras are, of course, Lahore and Amritsar ; but santras are sent to 
even smaller towns such as Ludhiana, Ambala etc. In the United 
Provinces, the places chiefly mentioned in this connection were Agra, 
Lucknow and Meerut. Bombay absorbs both mosambis and santras 
and so do the markets to the souths The chief Southern markets are 
Sholapur, Hyderabad, Cudappah, Madras etc. on the direct Poona 
Madras route, and Kolhapur, Belgaura, Hubli etc on the Poona-Ban- 
galore route. Nothing can be said about the relative importance of 
these markets. We are in utter statistical darkness ; the railways 
publish no information on the point and are even unwilling to 
let any one else extract it from their records ; and there is nowhere 
any market intelligence service. The result is that there is very 
considerable lack of knowledge about markets even amongst dealers. 
This is best illustrated by a concrete instance. There was, we were 
told, an important Nasik wholesaler who used formerly to come to 
Poona during the months, June to September, and consign oranges 
on a large scale to outside centres. He was, however, careful not 
to consign them directly to the ultimate destination, but sent them 
in the first instance to his agent in Nasik. He did this, of course, 
in order to keep secret the destinations, as well as the names of 
dealers in these places from his competitors. 

For Poona pomegranates the Bombay and the Poona markets: 
are of almost equal importance. Poona pomegranates are of a very 
inferior quality; and there is, therefore, little export of them to outside 
centres except a few towns in the south. In Bombay City, the. 
imports of pomegranates other than those from Poona are received t 
from N. Gujarat— especially Dholka, the North-West Frontier 
Provinces, Baluchistan and Afghanistan, and there are some imports 
of the famous Muscat pomegranates. All of these imports are, 
however, of a quality superior to that of Poona. Further, while the 
main season for the Poona pomegranates is during the months, 
August to November, the imports from other parts usually begin- 
only in the month of October. 
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There is even less information available on the qtKstion of 
competition in the various markets with Poona fruit. So far as 
the Poona City market is concerned, it would be seen from Table 
VI, that the outside imports which would, in the large majority of- 
cases, be obviously by rail, are important only in the cases of 
mangoes, lemons, grapes, and bors. Grapes are grown only in a 
small quantity in the District and the outside supply is chiefly from 
Nasik. The imported bors are of a variety considerably superior 
to the local product — which is almost a wild fruit. The imported 
mangoes also do not directly enter into competition with the Poona 
district mangoes. The mango import streams are two : very high 
quality grafted mangoes from the Konkan districts — these come 
in a little earlier than the local crop— and second quality grafted 
mangoes and such special late varieties as Totapuri and Neelum 
from Mysore State and the Madras Presidency. The difference in 
prices of these and the country ungrafted mangoes is enormous; and 
the competition between them can only, if any, be indirect. It is not 
known wlrat type of competition the Poona country mango haa 
to meet in the markets in the Sholapur district to which it is chiefly 
sent. The Poona district bananas are mostly locally consumed. 
In Poona, there is little import of bananas from outside the district ; 
and it is unlikely that the Junnar bananas meet with much com- 
petition in the Ahmednagar district markets, to which a portion of 
them are consigned. Of figs, Poona has a virtual monopoly of 
production; and no other centre competes with it in either Bombay, 
Poona or other markets. The Poona guava is an inferior fruit ; 
and none of it reaches the quality market in Bombay which is 
the Crawford market. It does not, therefore, enter into competition 
with the superior fruit imported into Bombay from the Central 
and the United Provinces. There is however, a considerable 
acreage under similar inferior fruit in the adjoining districts of 
Nasik, Ahmednagar and East Khandesh’ and it is obvious that the 
Poona fruit must meet the competition of supplies from these sour- 
ces in the Bombay market. With regard to oranges, Poona used to be 
apart from Ahmednagar, the only important producer in the Bombay 
Presidency. Prof. Patil’s bulletin does not show the acreages 
under mosambis and santras separately, but it is understood that the 
total orange acreage is mixed in the Ahmednagar district, much in 


1 Patti op. cit. p. 46. 
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tbe’same way as’in Poona. Ahmednagar produce is, therefore, directly 
competitive with that of Poona in the Bombay market and possibly in 
the other distant markets also. An even more serious competitor to 
the Poona santra is the newly increased production in the Khandesh 
Districts and the neighbouring portion of the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Till about ten years ago, the Bombay market was dominated 
in santras by the famous Nagpur crop. Of late years, however, the 
planting of orange orchards 1ms been very rapid in Khandesh and 
to-day the bulk of the santras in Bombay city market are of Khan- 
desh origin. The imports from Nagpur have now become negligible. 
Thus Poona santras have to compete in Bombay chiefly with 
the plentiful Khandesh supply and Poona mosambis with 
the exports from Ahmednagar district — the chief centre of 
production in that district being Rahuri. The harvesting season in 
the Ahmednagar District is the same as in Poona District. The 
santra season in Khandesh is chiefly from October to May; and this 
may diminish in some measure the competition, in the Bombay 
markets, of this source of supply with Poona district production. 



CHAPTER III. 


Distribution. 

The main object of our investigation was to study in detail the 
marketing organisation of fruit in the Poona district and to suggest 
possibilities of reform. The various ways, in which and the various 
agencies through which the fruit produced in the district gets 
distributed to the markets and ultimately reaches the consumer, form 
the most important aspect of our investigation. These methods 
and agencies are diverse and differ from fruit to fruit and from area 
to area. We shall attempt a description of them by beginning with 
the grower and describing each intermediary who may come into 
the picture, at the stage he comes in, until the consumer is reached. 
By doing this, we hope to avoid any unnecessary repetition. It 
should be noted that throughout this report we have used, to desig- 
nate various groups of middlemen and various practices, vernacular 
terms that are locally current, giving in parenthesis their English 
equivalents. The English equivalent is sometimes difficult to find 
as local conditions are very peculiar. 

( i ) Khotidar [ Pre-harvest contractor ] ; — This difficulty is 
specially felt in the case of the widely prevalent practice in this 
district of growers to sell their standing crop. The class to whom 
the standing crops are sold are called "Khotidars”. We translate 
the term as pre-harvest contractors; though an English equivalent 
for this may be the ‘Country buyers’ which term we find used in 
this sense also in the English Ministry of Agriculture’s Report' 
on fruit marketing. 

The extent to which standing fruit crops are sold in this district 
is very wide and this is not surprising having regard to the fact tliat 
there is an enormous number of very small growers of fruit.* 
The khotidars in most areas are a small and a highly specialized 
group of local merchants who have had considerable experience 
in the handling of fruit for the market.® The small grower, on the 

1 Economic Series, No 15, (1927), p. 47. 

2 For a very close parallel to this system Cf. “ Marketing of Calhoun 
country apples. ” University of Illinois, 1928, pp. 595-96. 

3 In a small number of oases it was observed that a few growers operated 
as Khotidars, buying the standing crops of other growers even though in some 
oases they may have sold their crops to others on ^^Khoti.’’ 
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other hand, suffers from many handicaps . > IHi9 orchard is usually too 
small to permit him to do his picking, packing and marketing 
economically. also has not the funds available at the end 
of his agricultural operations and when fruit begins to mature, 
to purchase the baskets, boxes etc, and defray the transportation 
ex penses, tit is again quite likely that be is desperately in need of 
mo ney for meeting recurring charges such as interest on debt, and 
i s very gla d to get a subst antial lump sum immediately. JfM Q is also 
able to pass on to the khoti dar a number of risk^ These r isks ar e 
natural risks, suc h Ts those connected with the ultimate output, o^ 
inclement weather, of insect-pests aud fruit diseases ; there are othe r 
rtsks Viz., those ot theft, tire or bad debts and lastly the risks connect- 
ed with the fluctuations of pric^?,. . All these considerations, therefore, 
influence a large number ot especially the smaller growers to sell, 
wherever possible, the standing fruit crop to the khotidars. There 
is also the additional consideration that “Dalals" i. e. commission 
salemen usually give better terms to substantial khotidars who can 
regularly consign fruit to them than to the very small cultivators. 

The substantial growers in some parts of the district undertake 
the work of marketing the fruit themselves, but even in their case 
the practice differs widely. It is difficult to say any thing definitely 
with regard to the prevalence of khoti, but the following general 
data have been made available to us during the course of the 
investigation. The system is generally prevalent through all fruit, 
bat is specially prominent in two cases, viz., the growing of citrus fruit 
in Purandhar taluka and bananas in Junnar taluka. In the case of 
bananas in Junnar and the bananas at Walha in Purandhar 
taluka, it is a modified type of khoti that is most common. In 
the ease of bananas in this district, it is not the standing crop that 
is sold. The agreement is more in the nature of a price agreement. 
The khotidar does not buy up the produce of the whole garden or 
plantation for a lump sum. He merely agrees to take all the 
bundles that may be produced at a price which is fixed in advance. 
The price is usually fixed per ‘hundred’ bunches — which, in practice 
amounts to 105 bunches. The khotidar usually undertakes to accept 
all bunches, whether the fruit is large or small, produced in the garden 
at the average rate fixed. This contract is generally entered into 
at the beginning of the season i.e. towards the commencement 
of the monsoon. The removal of the bunches from the garden is 
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carried out by the buyer. There is also current a modified form of 
this contract by which the buyer agrees to buy, not the whole pro- 
duce of a garden, but a certain number of bunches during the season 
from a cultivator. It will be observed that in this banana contract 
the production risks are not shifted on to the buyer, but only the price 
risks. This is not a case of outright sale but only that of future 
trading. It is reported that there are between 5 to 10 buyers who 
buy up the whole banana crop of the Junnar taluka in the above 
manner. 

In the Purandhar taluka orange crops, there is current a 
variation of the normal khoti practice. This is that the contract 
with the buyer runs, in some cases, not for one year but for 
a number of years. It is not so much a standing crop in this case 
that is sold, as the whole produce of an orchard for a number of 
years. This duration differs from garden to garden, but sometimes 
it may be for as long as ten years. It is remarkable that even very 
large growers in these parts dispose of their gardens in this fashion 
and the number of growers who market their own fruit is extre- 
mely small. ' This no doubt enables producers to specialise in the 
planting of orchards and thus extend the area under fruit; but 
doubts have often been expressed as to whether a really fair price is 
obtained in these long period contracts by the growers, and whether 
it would not, on the whole, be much more profitable, especially for 
the larger growers, to devote some part of their attention to the mar- 
keting processes. There are at Saswad, it is said, about eight buyers, 
called on this side ‘Bagwans,’ whose annual business together 
amounts nearly to Rs. 4 to 5 lakhs. Each of them is supposed to 
have contracted or to contract annually for the produce of nearly 
30 to 35 thousand trees. At Jejuri there are three or four other 
Bagwans. The dealings of these Bagwans are mostly in santras 
and mosambis. They also deal in mangoes; but we have come 
across no case of a mango orchard being taken over by a pre-harvest 
contractor for more than a year. 

In direct contrast to the position of orange orchards in Puran- 
dhar is the position in Shirur taluka. Here in the concentrated area 
in Talegaon-Dhamdhere and Shikrapur, we were informed that the 
sale of the standing crop is an exception and not the rule. In this 

1 We have no information as to the extent to which the long period sales 
of crop are common. 
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area there is a fairly largo number of substantial orchards and the 
growers are much more accustomed to send their fruit to the market 
on their own account. Khoti is not entirely absent; and 
it was said, that in the case of many of the smaller gardens- 
having, say, about 500 trees or thereabouts— the fruit is disposed ot 
as a standing crop. But this is not the case with the bulk of the 
crop in this area. 

In the case of figs, the sale of standing crops is not so common 
as in other cases. One of the most important reasons for this seems 
to be the fact that buyers are reluctant to buy the standing crop of 
figs. This reluctance seems to have become particularly marked 
since the prevalence in these parts of the rust disease. Thus even 
though the smaller cultivators may prefer to dispose of the standing 
crop, they cannot always do this. They have, therefore, in a number 
of cases to ship their produce to the market themselves. It should 
be noticed that there has sprung up, as a result of these conditions, 
a class of country buyers in figs, who operate in the tract during 
the season and buy up the fruit locally for consignment to distant 
markets. 

The normal type of the khoti system is the sale for a one year 
period of the crop of an orchard to a pre-harvest contractor. This is 
the type to be found in guavas, pomegranates, papayas, mangoes . 
and oranges. The size of the operations of these contractors 
varies considerably. The mango khotidars on the Khed-Shivapur 
side are, for example, much smaller men than the Bagwans of 
Purandhar. We were told that there were in Khed-Shivapur nearly 
twenty-five of these contractors whose individual turnover did not 
on an average exceed Rs. 1200 p.a. It is, of course, understood that 
in the case of all the fruits there are a certain number of large 
growers who do not sell the standing crops. The business of 
the pre-harvest contractors is a specialised one; and it is 
significant that some contractors from Saswad were reported to have 
extended their operations to the Khed taluka,as new orange orchards 
had come into existence in that area. The specialisation consists 
chiefly in having a thorough knowledge of market conditions and 
in having built up a goodwill with the city dalals. The business 
also requires a certain amount of command over capital resources. 

We may now describe briefly the terms on which the 
Standing crop is usually sold to the contractors. We shall begin 
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with the terms regarding the care of orchard etc. In the case of 
bananas, as it is not properly the standing crop that is 
bought, the only service undertaken by the buyer is the cutting 
of the bunches at the proper time and packing and consigning 
them to the market. In the other cases, those of khoti proper, 
there are two essential operations that always devolve on the 
buyer ; ^se .me the watc hing of the maturing crop and the picking 
Qf the fruit. Jn the case of figs two types, of contracts are currehT 
In olie"^them the contract is entered into only when the fruit is 
fully developed, and the danger of loss due to the rust disease over. 
In this case the buyer attends only to the watching and picking 
of fruit. The^ther_typa-.of- contract is entered into ,imaiediately 
on the appearance of the fruit on the tree. In this case the bj}y_ejl 
has specIaTaddTtlonal' fesj^sIblfit^sT Tliese are the care, .and re- 
^irgQrrlgaUo'n channels, the digg ing up of the lan£^ in ^tween 
the t rees, the remo yaljaf.weeda stirring iip "of "the surface 

soil^at suitable intervals. The grower,.^n the other hand, is respon- 
sible only for the lifting up^gf^e watm from the well arid supply- 
ing it to the buyer at an interval of 8 to 10 days, for the whole 
period fr om die ap pea rance, of the fruit on the trees to the ’harvest- 
ing of it. The gro wer ha s also to supply a certain fixed, quantity of. 
farmyard manure per tree. The contract in the case of guavas is very 
similar to this. The grower is responsible for the supply of water 
and manure, and everything else including the bending of the trees 
is to be done by the buyer. It seems that in the case of papayas 
the buyer does nothing but watching and picking, leaving all the 
agricultural operations to the grower. The question of agricultural 
operations,., daring the season does not arise with the country 
(ungrafted) mangoes which are the chief mango product of the 
district. Here the only thing to be done is watching and picking 
and.that i 3 . d.Qne by the buyer. Thera seems to obtain no uniform 
practice in this rhatter in the sale of standing crops of orange 
orchards. It depends greatly on the price per tree,at which the bargain 
has been struck. The pre-harvest contractor may pay a somewhat 
lower price and may take upon himself the responsibility for all items 
pertaining to the irrigation and the care of the orchard ; he may, 
on the other hand, pay a somewhat higher price and do nothing 
more than watching and harvesting. 

The payment of the contracted purcha se price by the buyer 

usually takes place in two or three instalments. An instalment 
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is paid at the time of entering into the contract. „ Most usually, this 
^eemi to b^about halXthe.P.Q,ofeftPt.pn It may, however, be les9,-a 
quarter, a third or a fifth— and in some cases, especially in guava 
orchards of recent years, it is reported that no advance instalment of 
this type may be paid at all. This reflects,perhap9, the poor bargaining 
position held by the guava growers of this district at the present time. 
The remaining amount of the purchase price is paid in instalments 
through the harvesting season. There are, no_general rules about 
these matters. The whole contract price may be paid even before 
the crop is haTf-picked, or the payment may be delayed til] the end 
6f the season.. In times of depression like the present, there is 
naturally a tendency for the contractor to demand and to 
obtain easier terms of payment and to wait till he has himself 
disposed of the crop. In the case of long term bargains — those of 
orange orchards in Purandhar Taluka for five or ten years — the 
terms of payment are usually as follows. Of the total sum fixed for the 
whole period an amount varying from a quarter to a half is paid as 
lu np sum down at the very beginning of the period, and the rest is 
spread over a series of yearly instalments. 

The tim e when the khoti contract is entered into is also not 
uniform. In fruits like oranges where there are nearly three cropping 
seasons, the contract may take place at any time during the year, 
but is usually for the calendar year, 1st January to 31st December. In 
the case, however, of such single season fruits as figs or mangoes, the 
standing crop is usually bought after the fruit has grown to about 
half its normal size. In the case of mangoes, there are a few buyers 
who jo'jy crops when the tree is in blossom, but this is usually 
reckoned a very speculative undertaking. We tried to make 
enquiries regarding the extent to which these contractors ad- 
vanced sums to the growers and thus kept them bound up to sell 
the gardens to themselves. We find that such indebtedness, on 
the part of growers .to the class of contractors, was not at all 
common. In a few cases, such advances may sometimes be made 
for agricultural operations by contractors locally resident; but as a 
general rule, it does not seem, as if, advances are made by buyers to 
growers, on a scale likely to influence their decision regarding the 
sale of the standing crop at all, or the sale of it to a particular buyer. 

This system of selling the standing crop is widely spread in the 
Poona district. How widely spread it is— is, however, difficult to 
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estimate. Many of th^substantiaLgroyreis,^'^^^ replied to our 
(questionnaires Tepbirted that they often sold their crops standing, But 
it was observed that in a large nujnber of cases no uniform practice 
was followed. While in some years the standing crop would be 
sold, in others the grower would himself consign the produce to 
the markets. Under adverse circumstances such as the prevalence 
of a fruit-disease or falling prices, pre-harvest contractors may be 
discouraged and may not come forward with offers tempting enough 
and growers may be led to take the marketing risks on themselves. 
Further the smaller growers entirely unacquainted with marketing 
conditions, or with no time to spare to look after the marketing de- 
tails, do in a larger measure close with the offers of the contractors 
than the bigger growers. The advantages o f the sale .af _.stfln- 
ding crops to such growers are obvious. There are a few disadvant a- 
ges to b e balanced against these. Where some of the agricultural ope- 
rations are to be performed by the buyer and especially in the case 
of long leases, there isflthe danger eitherj)f neglect of the orchard or 
of the land being exhausted. On this account, the most satisfactory 
system is for the grower himself to undertake all these operations. 
There is a furtheegd anger o f the branches, of the trees being damag- 
cd by car eless picking etc. This is minimised when the agents of the 
grower are also present in the orchard at the time of picking, as they 
usually are when the agricultural operations are to be performed by 
the grower. But the most serious risk that the grower runs in the sale 
of his standing crop, is that o ^efault on the part of the buyer. The 
buyer may agree to a certain price in the beginninij,.hat_imy not 
really pay the whole of it.^ At the time of our enquiry, it was 
apparent from the replies to the questionnaires, that the fear of de- 
fault was generally entertained to some slight or considerable 
extent. The whql^ transaction is in its very nature highly specu- 
lative, and the growers seemed 'conscious that if the bargain turned 
but to be a bad dhe froth the point of view of the contraetpr, 
they would Have to forego some portion of the price fixed upon witq 
hi m. In some trac b,further it vras' irepbfted that these contractors were 
menJif.jia.aijbstMce a^^^’ehabTed to trade ohTy by means of the 
ad^nces they hatT obtained from conimissibh salesmen in Bbmbay 
or Poona and tlmVfhefefore, no guarantee that the whole 

amount contracted for would Be received'ffom This possibility of 

default b y t h e buye r is hot a speciad featuVe " of th^ years 

of failing prices. But as yieldalmd prices of fruit always fluctuate, the; 
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buyers do, it is reported, usually default to some extent, whenever the 
seas on is spea ffly unfavoiifaHe to them. It wiil ^thus be observed 
tlmt the grow erTs not able t o p a ss on the risks wholly to the buyer 
even in the case of the sale of standing crops. Though, thus, the 
complaints of these occasional defaults were fairly general, and, in 
some of the cases reported, the proportion of the default substantial, 
in no ca se was it reported that the grower took any action to rje- 
coyer_hisTues. Tjie growers nil deplored the tendency, but seemed 
passivel^toltccepl it as part of the bargain. As a fact, the risks in 
buyThg~th'e staridihg crop, when the fruit is only half its normal size, 
are pretty heavy and the pre-harvest contractors, as a class, cannot 
afford to bear these risks. In a specially bad season, a part of them 
are, therefore, passed on to the grower and a large part to the 
commission salesman at the other end, ^who usually finances the 
pre-harvest contractors. 

4 'Another general coniplaint, made by growers regarding the 
class of khotidars, was that they never gave any agreement in 

writin g to the gro wls. The growers, on the otheFTiand. usua lly 

'pissed a receipt in writing for the first inst alment, in which the 
toIaTpufchase'pIce^ahd tTi'e~perIod of th^o ntrac t were spec ifi cally 
melKionedl The other conditions of t he contract are usually^not 
re duced to writing. Th is leads^ to the position of the grower being 
specially weak in case of dispute. The abuse can be easily remedied 
by organised action on the part of growers and it is highly desirable 
that a proper agreement form* widely applicable should be drawn up 
and buyers asked to sign it as well as the growers. The District 
Co-operative Institute in consultation with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment would be best fitted to undertake this work. 

(ii) Country Buyer country buyer, inthe more usual sense 
of that term, is very rare in this district. There are no organised 
markets or auctions in the country areas ; and no facilities of the type 
of the auctions in producing areas, established, for example, in the 
West Midlands area in England, are available.The grower has usually 
only two alternatives— selling the standing crop to a khotidar, or 
consigning it to a commission salesman in a big city market. There 
were, however, noticed by us a few exceptional cases, in which 

1 Cf. the diSerent types of contracts discussed in the Koport on Market- 
ing of Calhoun County Apples (Uniyersity of Illinois, Agri. Expt. Stn. 
Bulletin No. 312, 1928y 
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a class of country buyers, who buy up the fruit from a 
number of small growers, assemble and pack it and consign 
it to city markets for sale, has come into existence. This 
class is to be noticed only in the Purandhar Taluka and 
chiefly in the case of figs, though there are also a few 
buyers of this type, of bananas at Walha. These country buyers 
are most prominent at centres like Waghapur or Pimple. Though 
there are no regular markets at these centres, the small growers of 
the surrounding villages bring in daily small lots of fruit to the 
depots ‘ of these country buyers and sell these at the price current 
in the place for the day . It is supposed that this price bears some 
relation to the prices obtaining in the large consuming centres ; for, 
there are always some growers in these centres, who consign their 
produce to Poona or other places. And though there is no organised 
market, and the number of buyers in any one of these places is 
small, there is bound to be some competition as amongst them, and 
the growers would know what prices are being offered by the various 
buyers. These country buyers are usually local residents and are 
a number of times growers or khotidars in addition to being 
fruit merchants in the season. When a country centre expands, it 
may, however, come to possess a rudimentary market. This, it was 
reported, has recently happened at Pimple. Here, during the fig 
season, the number of country buyers is as large as 25, some of 
these being traders from outside. With this large number of buyers, 
sale by auction of each lot has lately begun to take place. 

(iii) Hundekari [ Forwarding Agent ] ; — In most cases, when 
the grower or the pre-harvest contractor has to consign his produce 
to a distant market, it passes through the hands of a forwarding 
agent, called in these parts a ‘Hundekari.' The services per- 
formed by a hundekari are of a strictly limited character. He 
does neither pack the fruit, nor usually transport it by road. So that, 
when the Poona district fruit is sent to the Poona City 
market, this is done without the intervention of the hundekari ; for, 
most of the Poona district fruit comes to Poona by road. It is 
only at the railway station that the hundekari steps in. He takes 
charge of the packages of fruit from the cartman whohas broughtthem, 
and takes all the steps necessary to send them to the commission 

1 In the case of bananas, it is the buyers who go from garden to garden 
and daily buy up the quantity they require. 
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salesman in the city markets. The services performed by him thus 
are: 'booking thefruitandloading it in the railway van, attaching labels 
to tke packages, dispatching the railway receipt to the consignee, 
paying the railway charges and sometimes the charges of the 
cartman or the carman. In the railway receipt, it is usually the name 
of the forwarding agent or hundekari that is put down as the con- 
signor. For these services this agent makes a charge which comprises 
of two heads : (i) forwarding charges (inclusive of porterage ) and 
(ii) postage. The forwarding charges are usually 6 pies per small 
basket, such as that used for packing santras, mosambis or pome- 
granates and nine pies for each box or bag or for a large basket of the 
type used for sending guavas to Bombay. These are normal charges. 
They are, however subject to slight variations. In the .first case 
the charges may vary from 4^ pies to 9 pies, and in the second 
case it may sometimes be as high as one anna. The cliarge made 
for postage is one anna and half, for each railway receipt that 
the hundekari has to send. This is usually one for the daily 
consignment to a dalal. 

There used to be nearly six or seven of these forwarding agents 
doing business at the Poona railway station, and a number of others 
at the smaller stations in the district. The number has decreased 
recently; and there are now only three important hundekaris 
at Poona. The bigger hundekaris operate through their agents 
at all the more important stations. The hundekaris have also, at each 
station, arrangements with local coolies for handling all the packages, 
received by them, ^t the rate of so much per hundred packages, 
the usual rate being As. 8 to 12. While the hundekari’s main source 
of income is the forwarding charge, he makes a certain amount of 
profit out of the postage charge also. The postage charge is sup- 
posed to represent the cost of a stamped envelope (in actual fact 
a stamped envelope costs 1 6 pies and not 1 8 pies which is the 
hundekari's charge ). But as the hundekari handles goods not for 
one, but for a number of consignors, he has usually a large number 
of receipts to be sent to a place, especially to Bombay to which the 
bulk of the produce is sent. He, therefore, makes up the lot of 
receipts in a small parcel and sends them on to his agent in Bombay 
to be distributed to the various consignees at the place.' All 

1 If the hundekari operates at many neigbouring stations, he may eren 
be able to collect the receipts from a number of different stations together. 
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the bigger hundekaris have their agents at this place. In 
the case of other cities^here are usually no such agents and the 
hundekari has to send the receipts in the ordinary way, through 
the post. 

Not all consignors avail themselves of the services of a 
hundekari. Such consignors as the country buyers at Waghapur, 
who operate very near a railway station, would usually do this work 
themselves ; again some of the biggest Poona City wholesalers may, 
in re-consignment business, dispense with the services of the hunde- 
kari and get the work done by their own agents. But as a general 
rule, the growers, the khotidars and even the bulk of the wholesalers 
and commission salesmen send the produce through the 
hundekaris. 

An alternative to the hundekari is, sometimes, found in the 
local station master in the case of the smaller stations in 
the district. Only un-officially, the station master may, in 
some cases, undertake much the same work as is done by the 
hundekari for, sometimes, a somewhat smaller charge. Indeed, it 
was freely alleged, that the hundekari himself has invariably to part 
with a portion of his forwarding charges to the extent usually of 
onehalf, at almost all the smaller stations, to the station-master and 
the porter. This is for no specific services performed, but only for 
smoothening the work of the hundekari. There have often arisen 
disputes between hundekaris and station-masters, because of this 
payment. This is, of .pourse, an allegation, the truth of which it 
was impossible for us to investigate. 

The hundekari never collects the amount of his bill from the 
grower directly, but always through the commission salesman 
at the other end. The hundekari sends his bill ( in which the various 
items such as the carting charges, if any, the postage, the forwarding 
charges, and the railway charges may, or may not be shown 
separately,) to the commission salesman. The commission salesman 
when he has sold the consignment, deducts the amount of the 
hundekari’s bill, before crediting the sale price to the consignor’s 
account and pays it directly to the hundekari. 

The nature of the services performed by the hundekari can be 
easily understood. For a grower or a country buyer, situated at a 
distance frmn the railway station, the need of services of this sort is 
obvious, ^ut, even those situated near ft rftilway station may not 
8 
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find It possible to devote any part of their time to the business of 
consignment. The hundekari having specialised in the business 
and having his agents at most important points, can facilitate and 
quicken the transport of produce to consuming centres. Thus 
strawberries from Mahableshwar are brought down by contract 
carriers expeditiously to Poona, where the hundekari arranges for 
the payment of the carriers and the despatch of the fruit to Bombay* 
and it is received in Bombay and even sold at a small auction 
on the railway station, long before the railway receipts can reach the 
commission salesmen. This is because the hundekari has established 
connections with commission salesmen and their agents, with 
porters and with railway authorities, at various places, The same 
may be said of the despatch of figs, picked late in the evening 
in villages in Purandhar taluka, so as to reach the Bombay market 
at dawn. In both these cases the motor-bus services are arranged 
for, though not ultimately paid for, by the hundekari. Apart from 
this,the hundekari may be said to be responsible for partly financing 
the marketing operations. He meets in advance, on behalf of the 
grower, the whole of the railway and general forwarding charges ; 
and, in a number of cases,* the road transport charges also. This 
he does at a time when the grower is especially short of funds, 
this being at the end of his agricultural operations. 

The hundekari is confined in his operations almost entirely 
to railway transport. In a very few cases, such as that of the 
transport of figs from Saswad to Poona, does the hundekari 
take charge of the fruit at a place off the railway ; but even 
this is for the purpose of collecting consignments and bringing 
them to stations for ultimate transmission by railways. Hitherto 
the transport by motor-lorries to places like Bombay is can- 
vassed and arranged for directly by the road transport agencies 
themselves, and no intermediary between them and the consignors 
comes into the transaction. Neither have the hundekaris yet begun 
to explore the possibilities of this alternative means of transport of 
goods entrusted to them. 

(iv) Dalai Commission salesman "] — Almost all fruit 
reaching the Poona or Bombay markets is disposed of through 
the agency of commission salesmen. The commission sales- 

1 In the separate hundekari’s statements which wc were able to obtain 
from a number of Bombay sales accounts, the hundekari had paid the road 
transport changes in 29 cases out of » tQt»l of 83, 
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men daily receive consignments of fruit from their various 
clients, and dispose of the fruit usually on the same day 
either by private treaty, auction or some other method. It should 
be noted, however, that the commission salesman is expected to 
dispose of the fruit in the market to which it has been consigned. 
He has not the liberty of reconsigning it to some other place. If 
he does this, it is entirely at his own risk and on his own account. 
Commission salesmen in Poona receive the fruit direct from growers 
or contractors, and not through the intermediation of a hunde* 
kari. The consignor or his agent brings the fruit to the market. 
The fruit is brought to the market in a variety of packages— 
baskets, boxes or sacks. Superior fruit, packed in baskets or 
boxes, is sold while in tho containers ; but other fruit is laid 
on the ground in heaps, which may sometimes be roughly graded. 

The more important among the commision salesmen in Poona 
have some w arehousing facilit ies, rented by them near the market. 
But as a generel rule, this is not used for holding over the produce. 
It is chiefly utilised for storing such produce as arrives overnight 
and for repacking and consigning, in those cases in which the sales- 
man acts also as a wholesaler. Produce once brought into the 
market is withdrawn only under exceptional circumstances, especially 
when the consignor is present and directs withdrawal. 

Among the fruits coming to Poona City, oranges, figs, mangoes, 
guavas, pomegranates, lemons, papayas, melons etc. are all consign- 
ed to commission salesmen. Only in the case of bananas 
is the commission salesman not generally resorted to. Bananas 
from Junnar are usually sent direct to the depots of wholesalers in 
Poona City. In the case of the supply of bananas from villages in 
the neighbourhood of the city, the fruit is consigned to commission 
salesmen and sold by them by auction, in the same way as the 
other fruits. 

The most common way in which the commission salesman dis- 
poses of the produce is by auction. The auction is conducted 
in separate parts of the market reserved for the Dalals. 
The auction is conducted here by each salesman on his own 
pitch. There is no separate auction floor and the auction is not 
closed to anyone. The lot of each consignee of each fruit is sepa- 
rately auctioned; and auctions are simultaneously carried on on the 
different pitches of the various salesmen. If the various packages 
in the lot of a consignor are of a widely different quality, they may 
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be divided into two, or very rarely'even more parts, and these pArti 
auctioned separately. The inferior grade and cull fruit is placed on 
the floor in heaps, while the upper layers of the baskets and boxes, in 
which the superior fruit may be packed, are exposed for giving the 
buyers an idea of the quality of the fruit. The contents of the 
various types of baskets and boxes of the higher grade fruit have, by 
usage, come to be more or less fixed and do not generally vary.' 

T hfi auc tion may eith er b.e opener secret. In the open auction, 
any one among the group,surrounding the Dalai’s pitch, may bid; and 
the produce is given away most commonly to the highest bidder. The 
secret auction is also conducted at the same place ; and the bidders 
are usually the same persons. But in this case, the various bidders 
cannot know the bids of their competitors. A piece of cloth is 
thrown over the hands of the commission salesman ; and each 
bidder in turn presses the salesman’s fingers to indicate the 
nature of his bid ( vide photograph facing p.65 ). There is a simple 
code by means of which the pressing of the whole palm or 
some of the fingers at a time and the indication of the joints on 
the fingers, are made to represent rupees and annas. This process 
goes on for sometime; and ultimately the commission salesman 
decides to whom the lot is to be given. 

Of the various fruits, oranges (mosambis and santras), 
pomegranates, mangoes, lemons, melons, guavas, custard apples, and 
papayas, — are all sold in the Poona City Market by auction. There 
is no fixed practice with regard to open or secret auctions ; but as 
a general rule, secret auctions in the Poona Market are confined 
to the high quality produce. All ordinary or inferior fruit is in- 
variably sold by open auction. Lemons, melons, papayas, custard- 
apples and mangoes (both country and grafted) are generally sold 
in an open auction. It may, however, occasionally happen in these 
cases of open auctions, that the course of an open auction may 
be interrupted and the auction turned into a secret one, by a 
prominent buyer who wants to make a secret bid and may 
make a secret offer to the dalal under the cloth. In the case 
of mosambis, santras and pomegranates, the ordinary or low grade 
fruit, heaped up on the floor, is sold by open auction ; while the 
bulk of supeior fruit, in boxes and baskets, is sold by means of a 
secret auction. It would thus be seen, that of the fruit sold by 

1 For details, vide the chapter on the Preparation of Fruit. 



auction, in the Poona market, a very large percentage is sold 
openly. 

Among those whom we questioned regarding the merits of the 
system of open and secret auctions — growers and others — there 
was a small proportion definitely in favour of the adoption of open 
auctions everywhere ; while a large number did not seem to hold 
any definite opinions on the subject. There is a considerab le 
apathy among the growers ; and many of them seem to think that 
as they or their representatives are not, in a majority of cases, 
present at the auction and have ultimately to depend on the 
honesty of the salesmen, it mattered little whether the auctions were 
secret or open. The important arguments advanced in favour of 
sec ret au ctions arg_two. n In the fir st instance, it is argued that the 
secr et auc tion ajds in fetching a h igher price. Especially, it is said, 
iiTtSe c^e of the better quality fruit, a buyer, attracted by a parti- 
cular lot, may quote a high price secretly, which he would not do, 
if, in the open auction, he finds the other bidders starting very low. 
This is'iiOt a convincing argument. For, it is not, as if, in a 
secret auction each man bids his maximum immediately. There 
are, in the secret auction, a series of rising bids by the buyers, just 
as in the case of the open auction. It is also a curious commentary 
on the higher price argument, that the buyers, as a class, also desire 
the continuance of the secret auction. The other argument advanced 
has greater force, tit is, that , in the secret auction, it is not generally 
revealed who the highest bidder was ; and this leaves the commission 
salesman in a position to attach due weight to the credit-worthiness 
of the yarious bidders, without offending any one. — That isi he 
able to close the bargain with a regular buyer, - who pays promptly 
aMTiilly, even though his bid may not_.be the highest. For, it is 
notorious, that a considerable number among the buyers are very 
slack in paying and do not always pay the full amount of their bid. 
There is no denying that this may prove, at times, a distinctly bene- 
ficial aspect of the secret auction system. But t his also means that 
there is obviously the - possi bility of t he dal als unduly fa vouring 
certain buyers ^ this arrangement. It is therefore diflficult to 
see what can be aai3 inTavour of thie secret auction. Actuarially, 
the chances of determining a strictly competitive price are 
undoubtedly greater in the case of the open auction than the 
secret one. And the secret auction l eaves. . the who l e transaction 
too much at the discr^n of the dalcd. 
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While, in the majority of fruits, an auction is conducted for the 
disposal of each lot, in others a different mode of sale is adopted. 
This may best be called sale by ‘ private trea ty.* The most notable 
instances of this, among the Poona district fruit, are guavas and figs. 
In both these cases no regular auctions are conducted. There is, 
during the season, a plentiful supply of each fruit ; and the number 
of commission salesmen doing business is large. The fruit arrives, 
also, in a large number of small lots; the number of buyers — hawkers, 
retailers and consumers — is considerable, and the conditions do not 
then allow of an auction of each consignment separately. Sales in 
these cases begin in the early morning, by dalals, to buyers as they 
come up, according to the ruling rate of the previous day, 
allowance being made for the then existing conditions of demand 
and supply. An average rate thus becomes established for the 
standard quality, by a process of chaffering or higgling, with 
differences for variations from the standard. Continuous sales 
are proceeded with, at this rate, with occasional secret bids by 
big buyers for particularly attractive lots. As the morning 
proceeds, the early rate may change either way according to market 
conditions, or remain unchanged. The whole supply of figs, that 
comes to the Poona City market, is almost entirely locally consumed; 
and little is left over of the supply by noon. In the case of guavas, 
on the other hand, a very large portion of the Poona City market 
supply is reconsigned to Bombay. In this case, therefore, a large 
supply is left over, after the demands of the local hawkers, retailers 
and other buyers are satisfied. For this portion of the supply, the 
usual buyers are a number of wholesalers. The commission sales- 
men dispose of their stocks of guavas to these wholesalers ; or in 
some cases, buy the fruit on their own account, and consign it to 
Bombay. In the case of these sales to wholesalers, there is usually no 
auction, the sale being effected by private treaty. 

So much for the Poona district fruit. The most important 
among imported fruits are grapes from Nasik, and bors from Ahme- 
dabad, and other places. In both these cases, the number of 
wholesale importers is very small ; and the wholesale price is arrived 
at, much in the same manner as in the case of guavas and figs. 
Apples, peaches, chikus and other scarcer fruits are sold, by the 
very few importing wholesalers to a small number of select 
stall-keepers, mostly by private breaty, and occasionally by means 
of a secret auction. 
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For the services he performs, the commission salesman chaises his 
principal, a c ommission, and also debits his account with a number 
of expenditure items, which he is supposed to have incurred on the 
principal's behalf. In a later chapter, we shall be concerned with 
the examination of certain statistical data, regarding the various 
items in the dalal’s sales accounts. Here, we shall merely indicate 
the g eneral nature of thes e charges and the ac tualit ies they represent. 
TImre are two wavs, i n whick-aJxmmission 'be' nhargfi^ 
by tho_commis3iflll salesomn. n^a^ch arge jt as ajp^ 
of the sale price oi2)levy Oiat rate per package, jn some cacp.g 
may be ^found, a ~combination of* these two metho ds. In the 
Poona City marke^_th^ percentage, system is widely prevaleiat 
ih^girfKe’TessTmportant fruity apples, papayas 

aM'^meTons. The actual charges vary somewhat, from one 
salesman^ t^an'other ; and they also vary, as among the customers of 
the same salesman. Big producers or contractora m^ to obtain 
specially favourable rates for themselves from the commisSoiV sales- 
men." Wegive Below some of the representative rates for various fruits, 
for which we were able to obtain information. In the case of custard- 
apples and melons, the prevailing rate seemed to be 2 As. per rupee 
of the sale-price, while in the case of papayas it was 1 anna. For 
the sale of ripe ungrafted mangoes also, the usual commission 
rate is 1 anna per rupee of the sale price. For the sale of oranges, 
pomegranates and guavas, the charge is in the form of so much per 
package; but this flat rate varies with the prices obtained, and works 
out, therefore, roughly, as approximating to the percentage system. 
We quote below certain typical instances, to illustrate this practice. 
When oranges are sold in heaps on the floor, the charge is on a per- 
centage basis, usually at the rate of one anna per rupee of the sale- 
price ; when in baskets, the commission would be one anna per 
basket, if the sale-price is less than one rupee, and two annas if it is 
one rupee or more ; and a box would be usually charged a flat rate 
of 4 As. Similarly, one commission salesman gave the following 
schedule of his rates, for pomegranates : — 

1 anna per basket, if the selling price was less than Re. 1-0-0 

2 annas ... ... ... ... ... Rs. 1-8-0 

4 „ ... ... ... ... ... Rs, 3-0-0 

8 „ ... ... ... ... Rs. 3 or more 
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The flat rate charged by this salesman for boxes is As. 4 per 
boxJ 

For guavas, the usual commission charged is 1 anna per basket 
if the sale-price is less than 10 annas, 1^ anna when it is between 
10 and 12 As., annas for prices between 12 As. and 1 Re., and 1^ As, 
for every subsequent rupee of the selling price. In the case of figs 
and lemons, no commission is cliargcd to the consignor ; but it is 
charged, instead, to the buyer by the commission salesman usually 
at the rate of 2 As. per rupee. The only case of a pure flat rate 
charged in the Poona market, is that levied on cart-loads of unripe 
country mangoes. Here a flat rate of Rs. 2 per cart-load is generally 
charged by the salesman. It will be seen, that the commission 
charges are rather high, working out in most cases at between 7 
and 1 3 per cent. It should be noted, that in Poona, empties are not 
supplied by the commission salesman as in England and, that these 
percentages, therefore, do not contain any charge on their account.* 
Similarly, no such practice, as that of ordinarily charging a percentage 
commission, hut descending to a flat rate at low prices, as is found 
in England was noticed by us in the Poona markets 

There are a nuinucr of items, other than commission, included 
in the accounts of sales submitted by the commission salesmen to 
their clients. ITiese include Icharges paid by the salesman on 
behalf of his principal, charges for separate services rendered by 
the salesman, and also charges which arc nothing more than exten- 
sions by the salesman of his commission. Of the first type are 
transportation charges and octroi. ^ The produce comes into the 
city either by bullock carts or motor-buses ; and a number of times, 
the commission salesman is asked by the consignor to pay the 
transportation charges. When this is done, the item is natural- 
ly included in the sales account submitted. The position is 
similar with regard to octroi. There are no market tolls, as such, 
levied in Poona ; but there are municipal octroi duties levied on 
all produce coming into the city for sale. The carrier pays this 
at the octroi post, on the way ; and the commission salesman may, 
on the instructions of his client, pay the amount to the carrier. 

1 We found from actual eales accouiilSj that tbia salesman lowered his 
basket charge even to half an anna, if the price of the basket went below As. 8, 

2 Cf. the Linlithgow Committee’s Interim Report, p. 46. 

3 Ibid p. 51. 
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In the second category may be included cliargcs for portcragei 
postage and a charge called halta or hmtr i, c. a charge for money- 
changing. Porterage is the charge in respect of unloading fruit 
froTinnhe vehicle (bullock-cart or motor-lorry) and carry- 
ing it to the pitch or the warehouse of the commission salesman* 
There is no uniform schedule of these charges and it does not 
figure invariably in all sales accounts; and when levied, the charge 
differs widely, from commission salesman to commission salesman. 
We have even found accounts of sales, submitted by the same com. 
mission salesman to the same principal in respect of the same fruit, 
in which the charge varied on different dates in the same season- 
It is said that generally the porterage is charged at a lower 
rate or in some cases, not even charged at all, when the produce 
comes in a bullock-cart. For, the cartinan does most of the 
business of unloading and arranging the fruit on the salesman’s 
pitch for sale. When the produce comes in, through a motor- 
lorry, the porterage charge is invariably made. There is another 
charge of the nature of porterage, paid in kind, which naturally 
does not enter into the sales-accounts. There are various small 
services to be performed — such as arranging heaps and roughly 
grading them, or moving fiuit for weighment etc., in which a number 
of persons about the dalal’s pitch may help him. And the salesman 
rewards such services by giving a couple or more of inferior fruit 
from each lot or heap to such persons. The charge, of course, falls 
really on the consignor. This payment in kind is exacted specially 
in cases of fruit, which are either heaped on the Uoor or which have 
to be weighed. It is impossible to gauge its cost. In the case of 
figs, however, it was reported, that by custom the producer or the 
consignor pays two small figs per 20 sers, as cost of carriage of figs 
to the stall or depot of the buyer from the auction pitch. 

The charge for postage, when included in tlic hill, represents the 
cost of sending the sales account to the consignor. This, however, is 
rarely charged by the Poona salesmen. At Poona, the sales-account 
and sometimes the cash, in settlement of the transaction, are 
handed to the representative of the consignor, accompanying the 
consignment or the cartman bringing it in. It may be more neces- 
sary to send the account by post, when consignments arrive by car; 
but, as reference to the analyses of sales accounts in a later chapter; 
will show, the percentage of cases, in which such postage is charged, is 
9 





^ramely small; and in mostcases; in PoonB« a personal delivery 
of the account seems possible. The postage when charged is at the 
rate of H annas per account. If the dalal is in the habit of inform* 
ing the grower, by letter, of the condition of the market, no postage 
is chaiged for such service. But as a fact, we rarely came across any 
evidence of such practice. In some cases, such advice is endorsed 
on the sales account itself, especially in the case of the sales accounts 
of Bombay salesmen. 

The third type of charge, that may be described as a charge in 
return for a service, is the charge called *batta,’ which, as some said, 
is a charge for money-changing. But we found no satisfactory 
expbmation of tins charge, g^ven to us. 

Te now come to the last category of charges, which are obvious- 

.j ^justifiable, in the sense that they are not charges for any 

^^leciSc service rendered by the dalal to his client. The first of 
(heas, tube considered, may be the so-called rentjl^CgB..^ As we 
have pointed out above, each commission salesman rents from the 

♦ r— - H :i - T i - — irvi Vis--** 

munidpality a small are a, in wmch to tmosact-hia bualnessj where 
bn exhibits th e goo ds c onsigned to him and conducts hlsjuiction. 
TB^rSfea7 which we m ay call the salesman’s pitch, is the foundation 
§hd"lBoen e"6'f SS activities ; and’TtFTeht'a^mbstlmpdi^rp^ 
current expenses, which he must undertake if he wants to Continue 
as a commission salesman . But this Tent the salesniah paSSe i <m. 
iiT a Hafge Ineaimell dT^^ by" charging them something in 

fes pect of it as rent. It is, as if, a retailer should charge the 
producer, not only a commission for the sale of his goods, but some- 
Ibing additional in respect of the rental of the shop premises. In fact, 
this rental charge is nothing more than an addition to. the 
dalali or the ordinary commission charged by the salesman. Such 
a charge, however, is not common ; and among the sales accounts 
obtfdned by us, we found only one important commission salesman 
making a charge under this head. This charge was roughly at 
the rate of one anna for a full cartload, and half-anna for half a cart* 
load of produce. 

The second charge of this nature i s cal led **Dharmadaya'* or 

i^uctedbythe commiggioaiialfiSHieBmt^^^^^ 

hnd Otbm: marketfl. But thwir manftgi^nnftnt naaftw nhaeiiM| 



flttd h 18 guspected ^MjBogtly they go to swell 
^le wmen'l profit s. At least, this is distinctly so in Poona. Tlis 
fonmtion, that we were able to obtain ^om a few resj^ondisnliS; 
shows that a small committee of Hi ndu and Maho medan dalals is 
suppos ed to managbTBB^cffiriti^e fun^. It was notlearnt, to what 
purposettuiTundWs applied fo for many years past, it hw 

not been possible to do anything with it; and it remains accumulated 
in the Imperial Bank to the extent, it is said, of nearly Rs. 5,000, 
The reasons why the fund has, for many years past, ttot been utilised 
at all, are said to be two : (i) differences of opinion between the 
Hindu and Mohamedan members of the committee, regarding the end 
towards which the amount may be appropriated, the Hindu salesmen 
being in favor of a dharmashala at Alandi, and the Mahomedan 
salesmen wanting to have a mosque, instead; and (ii) disputes 
between the consignors and the commission salesmen. The con* 
signors are not represented in the Dharmadaya Committee and 
desire to obtain some voice in the disposal of the fund. They, it is 
said, attempted to obtain some voice in this management in 1925, 
and were supported in their attempt by one dalal. They were, how- 
ever, unsuccessful; and the dalal, who supported them, was boy- 
cotted by the rest of the fraternity. On account of these disputes, 
the charge is, by some comtnission salesmen, not levied at 
all. But, quite a large number of salesmen continue to levy 
it today, though it is highly doubtful, whether the charge, so 
made, is paid into the account of the charitable fund. It should 
be noted, that this deduction, on account of a charitable fund, is not 
Voluntary, and that a great many producers resent it strongly. The 
charge for dharmadaya, when made, is usually one anna per cart-load 
of fruit, and half an anna for half a cartload. 

It will be seen, from the above account, that the manner, in 
which the sales accounts are presented, differs very widely from 
dalal to dalal. We have come across many sales accoun^, in 
wHch no c^ge was made under any other head than the ^^Vs 
commission ; there were accounts, on the other hand, in which each 
of the items, described above, figured. As we have pointed out above) 
wiule some of these items are legitimate charges, borne by the sales- 
man on behalf of his client or levied for services rendered to himi 
there are others which are obviously indefensible; and their 
ihciusion, in the accounts, must be put a stop to. Even in the case of 
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the defensible items, there is too much variety and secretivebess ; 
and it is imperative, that legislation should prescribe the form and 
the detailed manner, in which the commission salesman be directed 
to submit sales accounts to his clients.' 

Having considered the charges made by the salesman in the 
sales accounts, we may now devote some attention to the returns of 
prices made in them. InJhis_^CQnnectipn, the two English practices 
to which the Linlithgow Committee drew attention were price 
averaging’' and price adjustment^ out that in 

some cases, instead of returning the actual price at which a consign- 
ment was sold, the salesman returned to each grower the average 
price, for the fruit, obtained in the market for the day; and that in some 
others, though no averaging was attempted, the prices returned 
ftoih day to day, to individual owners,were adjusted so as not to show 
any violent fluctuations. It was not possible for us to obtain very 
definite evidence on the practice, in this respect, in the Bombay and 
Poona Markets. This was chiefly because, the very large majority of 
respondents to our enquiries and questionnaires, were fruit growers; 
and that we could elicit little direct information from the salesmen 
themselves. The opinions of growers, when questioned on this 
point, differed widely. Some were convinced of the honesty of the 
salesmen, to whom they consigned their produce ; and were sure that 
the sales accounts contained an accurate return of the actual sale 
price of the consignments. On the other hand, a few asserted that 
the growers were entirly at the mercy of dalals in this matter; and, 
inaccurate or even positively dishonest returns were not uncommon. 
But thesci after all, are mere opinions; and it is difficult to say, what 
importance could be attached to them. What direct enquiries we were 
able to make, as to the practices of the salesmen, indicated that ^price 
adjustment,' in the sense in which the Linlithgow Committee uses the 
term, was unknown in either Poona or Bombay. Averaging is, how- 
ever, practised in some instances. The most common circumstancCi 
tinder which averaging may be practised, is the sale of consign* 
ments by the salesmen on credit. It was asserted, that when the 
sale was in terms of cash, the salesman always made an accurate 
return; but when it was a credit transaction, the salesman was never 
sure, that he would receive the entire amount of the bid; and, there- 
fore, had t o practise what may be termed a combination of both 

1 lleport on Fruit Maiketing (Ministry A grirEcch'^i^ p. 74). 

2, Op. cit, p. 61. 
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averaging and adjustment. There were other circumstances, in 
which also the sales accounts could not be said to represent the 
details of an actual sale. This was, when the cominission salesmen 
themselves acted as wholesalers. In the case, for example, of guavas 
at Poona, or oranges in the Bombay Market, the local demand not 
absorbing the whole supply, the commission salesman would recon- 
sign the produce to other markets. But he would not do this on 
behalf of the principal, but would buy the produce outright, on his 
own account. In such a case, the commission salesman, it is said, 
would return a price, slightly lower than the average obtained in 
the market for the day, in the sales-accounts sent to his principal. 
These are circumstances under which the commission salesmen 
themselves admit that actual prices are not returned. What exactly 
is the type of adjustment or averaging practised in these or 
in other cases, or whether in all other cases the prices returned are 
those actually obtained or not, is not known to us. But any- 
way, there is nothing to protect the consignor in India, as the English 
Horticultural Produce Act of 1926 protects him in England, and as 
there is no reason to presume that the commission salesmen in 
India are either more careful or more honest than those in England, 
the need for immediately undertaking legislation on similar lines 
in this country are obvious. 

The one thing, that struck us more than anything else 
during the course of our enquiry, was the utter sense of 
helplessness of the producer, and the consequent apathy 
that he exhibited. To most enquiries he would reply, that he could 
do nothing against the salesman, that there was no alternative to 
him; and that, therefore, there was no use bothering himself about 
any details. He contented himself with the accounts of the transac- 
tions rendered to him. This is not to say, that the relations of the 
producer with the salesman are always bad. In some cases, indeed, 
we found them to be very cordial; and some of the big producers 
repose complete confidence in their commission salesmen. But as a 
general rule, the feeling, if not of actual hostility, was one of suspicion; 
and many growers freely said that they were not sure of what 
their salesmen reported.’ In the absence of any market intelligence 

1 It was said, that as, in Poona, tho grower or liis repreaentativo is at 
times present at the auction, there was generally less chance of fraud about 
returns from Poona than those from Bombay, tho consignors being as a nil® 
entirely ignorant about market conditions in tho latter place. 
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tfervices & other means by which the grower could obtain InfontUU 
tion, the helpless position of the Indian grower is further 
empha«sed. 

No complaints were received by us regarding the settlement of 
accounts made by the commission salesmen. Iji Poo na, th e owner or 
his represfi Rtative accompanies the consignment a number xiftlm es. 
He.wQuU^inJthatj£g^^^^^ cai^Jf there is no-gcoar* 

e r*s representative acco mgiat^ing the consignment, the sales accou nt 
and sometimes even the cash, in settlement thereof^ could be sent with 
t hfenaglffia ircaOTylhg^^^^^^ the empties . It is only i n rare cases, that 
it,is.8fint by post fr^ From Bombay, the sales accomit li 

received by the consignor within 4 or 5 days of the despatch of goods; 
and the actual money is received usually within a fortnight, in most 
eisee by means of a money order. Some growers allow fairly large 
btd^peehLflccumuktewithtbesaleam^And'WithSraw 
lii^i Jnst^d of receiving small money orders, frequently, d uring 
tleseMQh.. 

The extent to which commission salesmen supply news 
to their clients, is very small. Occasionally, a sales account 
will be endorsed with some general information about the 
condition of the market. And, when the market demand is specially 
brisk and ruling prices good, salesmen may write to their clients 
td expedite supplies. But such occasions are rare ; and even in these 
caseS) no concrete and detailed information about prices is sent. 
Apart from these, the commission salesmen make no attempt to 
keep the consignors in touch with market conditions. Some of the 
Poona Wholesalers informed us, that occasionally they receive tele* 
ghams from commission ^lesmen, to whom they consign goods in 
cBstant centres like Calcutta, quoting the rates when they are 
especially favourable. In such a case, the charge of the telegrahi 
Would be debited to the account of the consignor, if as a result of it a 
consignment was made. This, of course, applies only to wholesalers, 
who regularly condgned fruits to other centoes and had established 
eonnections with the salesmen there. No such source of infortna* 
tkm is naturally available to growers. 

(y) Marie^mg Finance :-^We have pointed out above tl» t the 

of pre»harvest contractors is financed v er y largely by nommisi^w 
Sal^^, es pecially the salesmen from Bombay . The ^igwans of 
Punndhar'tiiilUl»> mi the m^tlmDortant. among the oontractors to 
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be p!> financed ; and one of onr informants stated, that almostalakh of 
rupees have been advanced by the Bombay commission salesmen 
to this class. The Poona commission salesmen are a much poorer 
lot, and do not finance their clients to any considerable extent. 
We were mformed by a prominent Poona dalal, that his annu al 
ad wmces to gro wers amoun^Jto abditt dUt; 
v^lr a conside^Ie~ amount would be unrecoverable. We tove 
also puluied O'inraBove, tliaTprod^^^^^ as a chssi do not borrow from 
the commission salesmen, either of Bombay or Poona. While the 
body of Qommission salesme n thus mak e advances to the cbntrM>- 
tors who supply them with produce, they have also to granl" 
llb^T^d^o theciassM wK'bu^y'Tr^i^ 
holders. rSale on credit se ems to be the rule in. both, Eoftea aS9 
^mbay; an d st£jl-holders,:hawker3 and jobbers seem to demand and 
to receive ample facilities, in this direction, from the commission 
salesmen. As a fact, it was said, that the depressed position of the 
Poona salesmen, in general, was due to the very large balances 
that they had outstanding with the stall-holders and the difficulty 
experienced in recovering the amounts. When their resources are 
strained in this way from both sides, it is not surprising to find the 
commission salesmen being forced, habitually, to borrow from others. 
We were informed, that there were four principal sarafs or money 
changers, operating also as money lenders, in the Poona Market, 
who lent small sums at times of emergency to the commission 
salesmen. These petty loans are, of course, short term loans 
renewed from time to time; and they are taken principally to 
pay off the consignors, pending collection of dues from buyers, 
For long period loans, the salesmen have to resort, a number of 
times, to regular money lenders outside. The rates for loans, that 
are most common, seem to be 12 As. to 1 Re. p. c. per 
month, when the loans are taken from money lenders, outside, on 
security of houses etc. The rates are higher for short term loans ^ 
laken from the market money-changers. 

l^e commission salesmen in the Crawford Mark^,_Bombay, 
also bmrSxr^fSfflesTronTMa^ nioney-Ienders^^^^ a^ rate which 
yane s fromj it is1wid,ir]f to'3'p. c7 p^^ month. We could obtdin no 
ittf^iiSbB asleipids'the'exfehrbn It is curious 

to note, that while the salesman has to pay, on the borrowed part of 
Ms copited, these heavy rates, he advances monies veiy ffeely; and 
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charges no interest, at all, on the advances, that he nutkes to the pre* 
harvest contractors. These advances are made annually, and the loan 
recovered from the sale proceeds of the consignments sent to the 
salesmen, during the course of the year ; but, no interest is charged 
on the loans. This shows, how highly the commission salesmen 
value the building up of a clientUe amongst country buyers, for the 
purpose of ensuring a regular supply of fruit consignments^ It is 
also a sufficient commentary on the margins of profits, that must be 
left to the commission salesman, to enable him to advance fteely- 
nay, almost recklessly, it is said,-large sums, free of interest; while, he 
is himself borrowing part of the money at a fairly high rate. 

(vi) Wholesaler *. — As the next step after the commission sales- 
men, we do not find, in either the Bombay or the Poona market, any 
group of *coiinnissiOn buyers, as those operating in the Covent 
Garden.' So far as the local demand in Poona is concerned, even 
the wholesaler does not step in, in the process. The retailers— 
hawkers, stall-holders etc. — buy directly from the commission sales- 
men and distribute the produce to the consumers. It is only when 
the fruit has to be reconsigned to other markets, that the wholesaler 
has a function to perfom; and in the Poona market, we have a small 
group of wholesalers, doing this business. The most important of 
Poona district fruits, reconsigned from the Poona City market, are 
oranges, guavas and the country mangoes. Among fruits of minor 
importance, papayas and custard apples are reconsigned. There is 
o nly on e important wholesaler, who buys lemons in the Poona 
market for the p urpose of reconsignment to B ombay. Little recon- 
signment takes place in the case of pomegranates, and almost none 
in figs and bananas. Some of the fruit, imported into Poona from 
other parts of India, is also reconsigned, especially, to places in the 
South, from this centre. Naspati and apples from North India are 
among such fruit. The Poona wholesaler performs the service 
chiefly of supplying the various North and South Indian markets 
with Poona fruit. The wholesaler buys the fruit from the commis- 
sion salesmen in Poona, then repacks it, and consigns it to dealets 
i n the outside ce ntres. The most important wholesalers, of Whom 
there are only four or five, have premises rented near the market, 
where they repack the produce and where they have their offices. 
It is most unusual for the Poona wholesalers to store produce ; they 

1 Englilh Ministry o£ Agrioulturs’s Bejort on Fruit Marketing, p. 81. 



generally send away all the produce they buy from day today.Thdugh 
it was not possible to ascertain definitely the terms on which they 
consign producciit would seem that, as a general rule, the wholesalers 
consign fruit to important dealers in other places, who sell it on 
commission on behalf of the consignors. The Poona wholesalers 
do not seem to be sendingproduce, direct, to retailers in other places. 
Conversely, the dealers, in Poona, of fruit like naspati or apples from 
North India, bors from Ahmedabad, grafted mangoes from South India^ 
or imported fruit brought through Bombay agents, are these Poona, 
wholesalers themselves ; and they deal in all this fruit— except the 
foreign fruit brought through Bombay dealers — on a strictly commis- 
sion basis, rarely buying it outright on their own account. Of both 
guavas and oranges, a very large portion of the produce, arriving in the 
Poonamarket.is reconsigned. Three or fou r ofthe c ommission salesmen, 
dealing in guavas, act as wholesalers, and buy the AuitinltheJEo^^^ 
r^tet oH ffieir dwh account, and send it on to Bombay. There are 
also a few others, who are not commission salesmen, but are engaged 
in this reconsigning business, as wholesalers. Almost the whole 
of the reconsignment of guavas is directed to Bombay. The recon- 
signed oranges are sent in three different directions. The details 
of these have already been given in chapter I. The oranges, sent to 
the North India^ centres like Delhi, and to Southern cities like 
iBeTpum, Kolhapur, Raichur etc., are sent mostly by wholesalers 
who are not commission salesmen. Indeed, one of the most 
prominent of the present-day wholesalers of fruit in Poona tried to 
start business as a commission salesman also; but, in this he met 
with a determined resistance from the existing group of salesmen, 
and had, therefore, to give up the attempt. The resistance was 
due largely to the fact, that the wholesaler was an outsider, who had 
come down to Poona only some twenty years ago. For, there are 
cases in Poona, of commission salesmen combining wholesaling with 
their proper business. The oranges (both mosambis and santras) that 
reach Bombay, via the Poona City market, are mostly consigned to 
that place by Poona commission salesmen, operating as wholesalers. 
In such minor fruits as papayas or custard apples, there are usually 
found only one or two small merchants, doing wholesale business. 
They buy up picked fruit in the market auctions, and consign it 
mostly to Bombay. The dealers in guavas are in a class, by them- 
selves; and if they combine any other business with this, it is that of 
dea^ng in country mangoes and tamarind. In the case of the other 
10 



frait, there are only three or four important wholesalers. These handle 
the business of reconsigning oranges, pomegranates etc. from Poona 
on their own account, as well as deal in the imports, into Poona, 
of such fruit as apples, peaches, naspatis, malta grapes and grapes 
from North India. The two or three dealers in grafted mangoes 
( whether from the South or from the Konkan ) and grapes 
from Nasik, are on the other hand commission salesmen. On the 
whole, wholesaling in Poona is confined to a very small group of 
traders; and apart from guava salesmen, only two or three of the more 
tub^ntial commission salesmen go in for it. Of course, there are a 
number of small merchants also in the line; but it is doubtful 
Whether they could properly be called wholesalers. For, they 
handle only snutll lots; and in consigning produce to distant 
centres, they are mostly acting on the orders of rich individual 
customers outside, rather than taking any risks themselves. 

There remain to be described, some special types of wholesale 
dealings in mangoes and bananas. We have noted above, that a 
considerable quantity of country mangoes passes through the Poona 
market, east to Pandharpur, Sholapur etc. But the dealings in 
these are not in the hands of Poona wholesalers. It is said, 
that merchants from the outside centres arrive at Poona for 
the season, make their purchases in the market, and directly 
forward the produce. There is, however, a type of small Poona 
wholesalers, operating in this fruit. This type of wholesalers buys 
country mangoes in the form in which they usually come to Poona 
i. e. uiiripe, and then stores and ripens them. Working over the 
whole season in this way, it is these wholesalers who supply the 
Poona local consumers with ripe country mangoes, which are sold 
again through the agency of the commission salesmen. These 
wboles^ers, however, are all small men working in a very 
limited field. 

The whole structure of banana marketing is different 
from that of other fruits. The m ost important diflferftnftft ia thft 
eyytire ahap.nftfi at tbft finmmiaaion aaleamnnr fmm thft "ftl" 
bananas, so far as the diapoanl of. the anppijea from the 
Jua nar taluka are concerned, Only supplies, coming fi wan the 
nehAbourhood of Poona, are~SQld through onmmifl^ ton sajeempn m 
fhtPrrT ^'^r i l* Irn F ftynTt "if thg gyppHag. ftom Wg tha 

in the Purandhar taluka and its neighbourhood, fure bought ui> b y 
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Mro or thfpfi wliftlftgAi<»rg frtm Foofta. who tri sit the gardens and buy 
the fru it from time to time, or enter into agreements with wrodueaii 
i n advance of the seasoni to buy up the p roduce ftt fired 

rates. It is then, these wholesalers who arrange for the transporta* 
tion of the produce to Poona, where they dispose it off. The Walha 
banana season is, however, a short one; and the supplies from that 
centre are much less important than those from the Junnar taluka* 
The main Junnar supply is sold in the following manner. The 
bananas are sent in bullock carts from Junnar, and mostly aifrive 
sometime in the morning at Poona. There is a special place ot 
pitch, where the bullock carts habitually camp in Poona. There are 
only about five or six big banana wholesalers in Poona, having 
their depots or warehouses in various parts of the dty. These 
wholesalers have also their retail stalls in the city market. So 
that, in the mornings they are busy in the market; and the represen- 
tatives of the consignors, accompanying the carts, visit the market in 
the mornings; and perhaps watch the auctions of local bananas, and 
have preliminary conversations with the wholesalers. The real 
sale takes place in the after-noon, at the camping ground 
of the carts. The sale here is entirely by private treaty. There 
are no salesmen ; and no auctions, open or secret, are held. Tht 
banana bunches, when they arrive, are somewhat unripe; and the 
wholesalers take the cartloads away to their warehouses, where they 
stock them and subject them to ripening processes. There is no 
reconsignment in bananas from Poona; and, as the supplies mature 
in the warehouses of the wholesalers, they are sold through the 
retail stalls of the wholesalers, or by jobbers, hawkers, stall-holders 
or other retailers, who obtain their daily supplies directly from these 
wholesalers themselves. 

( vii.) Retail Distribution : — We found it much more difiScult 
to obtain detailed information regarding the retail stage of marketing, 
than about the other stages. From the side of the grower, no informa- 
tion was available regarding this last stage; and as the large body 
of^ retailers are the least literate among the various marketing agents, 
it was impossible to obtain any important information from them. 
Nor are there, in this tract, any co-operative societies of the type, 
that supplied valuable information under this head to the Linlith- 
gow Committee.' Even the stall-holders in the Reay market, who 

i Op.oit.j.6l. 
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ace the best off among the retailers, would not supply us with any 
information. 

The retailing in Poona is done chiefly by three agencies: 

( i) Retailers in the municipal markets, (ii) Street vendors 
and (iii) Vegetable and grocery shops. 

I nhere are three distinct grades amongst th ff 
Poona City marke t. p The 3tall~holders in the covered part o f 
the nuirket an<^those in the uncovered part pay a m onthly 
rent to municipal authorities. 'jThere is a third class which pays 
only a daily rent and occupies small pitches in another part of 
t he open marke t area. These are men of the smallest means; 
and quite a number of them, after retailing in the market till about 
10 a. m., would hawk the remaining part of their supplies in the city 
streets, ^me hawkers, however .who have to reach the more distan t 
p arts of the city, leave the market immediately after th ey hav e 
p urchased their fruit. T he only other mumcipal market in Poona 
8 in the camp area ; and stall holders here mostly obtain their 
supplies from the City Market, The number of shops retailing 
vegetables and fruit in Poona is extremely small. They have 
mostly been established in recent years and do not play any 
important part in the distribution of fruit to the consumers. 
Apart from tv>p. city mnrirpf atalUhnldera. the street vendors ar e 
t he import ant retailers of fruit in Poona. It is not possible 
t o ascertain tne numoet ot these vendors, as'there is no system 
of licensing hawkers prevalent in the city . There are no recognised 
street markets in Poona, except Bhaji-ali ; but street vendors may be 
seep either exhibiting their wares at street corners, or on pavements 
in most parts of the city, or hawking them from door to door in basket 
loads. There are very few hand barrows to be observed in Poona. 
The stall holders get considerable credit from the commission sales- 
men, but this does not seem to be true of hawkers, a large number 
of whom trade on borrowed money. It is said that the money- 
changers in the market, mentioned above, also loan money to a 
number of these hawkers. It was reported that the rate of interest, 
charged by these money-changers on the loans, was, when the hawker 
was not an old established client, one anna per rupee per day. But 
to regular borrowers, it would be half this i. e. six pies, per rupee, pet 
day. A few instances regarding the hawker’s margin of profit, given'io 
the next chapter illustrate partly the natUre'Of the hawker’s husiness . 





In general, we have described above the marketing system 
in Poona itself. This has been inevitable, as Poona is 
by far the most important local market for the fruit grown in 
the district. With the exception of bananas and country mangoes, 
the demand for fruit in the villages and country towns is remarkably 
small. In the case of oranges, only a small quantity of cull 
fruit is locally consumed; and figs find a local market only 
at the peak of production, when prices reach very low levels. 
There is almost no market locally for pomegranates, but melons 
find a certain amount of local sale. Fruit is sold locally in the 
weekly bazars that are held in various villages in the district, 
and on railway stations. A new development in local sale has 
recently taken place, on account of the establishment of motor 
transport. A few hawkers of common and usually inferior grade 
fruit are now to be found at most important motor-bus stands, 
along all routes in the district. 

The importance in countryside consumption of bananas 
and country mangoes will be gauged from the fact, that among 
the wholesale buyers who resort to Walha, it was reported that 
the majority were from local centres, such as Lonand, Shirwal, 
Vadgaon and Jejuri, in the neighbourhood; and that they 
usually purchased the major part of the fruit grown. In 
the Junnar taluka, all the smaller and inferior fruit is said 
to be consumed in the local villages ; and quite a fair pro- 
portion of the crop goes to the Ahmednagar district markets. 
Similarly, most of the country mango crop of the Purandhar 
taluka is either locally consumed or goes to the Sholapur 
district markets. This is also true of the crop from the 
neighbourhood of Khed-Shivapur, which reaches the distant 
markets, either direct or via Poona. It thus happens, that 
pkoes like Khed-Shivapur become very important markets of 
the particular fruit for the season. It was reported, that at the 
weekly bazar at Khed-Shivapur, during the mango season, nearly 
200 cart-loads come every week; and that merchants from Sholapur, 
Pandharpur etc. resort to these markets for buying the fruit. 

There was even in these local sales little evidence of direct sale 
from grower to consumer. In the Poona market, except for one or 
two Walha producers who seem to have local agents for sale in the 
City Market, we came across no sale of fruit, direct to consumers^ by 
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{rroducei?) neither did any case of ba^rking fruit in the city street! 
by producers come to oar notice. In the local sale, the 
commission salesman is in no case to be found; but wherever the 
consumption is large, as in bananas and mangoes, a wholesaler 
intervenes. For neighbourhood sale, in all fruit including mangoes 
and bananas, the producer is to be found dealing directly with 
the retailer, but rarely with the consumer. 

The Ministry of Agriculture’s Report on Fruit Marketing men- 
tions four ways of direct sale to consumers by producers: (i) sMe 
f rom sho ps on own_greinises, (ii^ roa4aidfe--aale,. (ii^ sale through 
the post, ?ivr ^ie by hawkin g ^ o r through ata U.j>r,Ditch'lnTl’i3a3 
tharketi OTthese various methods, we have come across no case 
drihFffirst method in this district. Again obvious difficulties, such 
as that of standardisation, and also of lack of education and enterprise 
among growers, make it impossible for growers, in these parts, to 
sell through the post. I^ulu fruit (apples and pears), in small parcels^ 
is sold by post oyer .yje^Jtong dfi^nces ; but this method has not 
beentned, even for grafted mangoes, in these parts. JThe jpostal 
authorities have yet given no attention to the possibilities of such 
tiaflld, and''nd' special faclM afforded for the transmission of 
pefiihable articles by post; and even if other conditions were 
favourable, the high rates for post parcels would make it 
i mpossible for Jim, growers to send fruit by 

this channel to-day. Roadside sale, in the sense of sales actually 

fwitt th^ordhafds .8^^^ on the main roads, is also not common ; 

but as pointed out above, retail sale on railway stations and, to a 
very much greater ^extent, on motor stands, is quite com mon. Bu t 
very li tt le of .this Ja. conducted by the producers themselves. 
In some cases, one comes across sellers of finite lil:e wafer-metoiis, 
who are producers. But where the fruit has to be grown in 
systematic orchards, and the looking after it takes considerable time, 
the producer is to be rarely found to sell the produce himself. Small 
quantities of fruit were, however, noticed being sold in weekly bazars; 
and it is likely, that these are Mid by growers or members 
of their families, because attendance at these would be only once a 
week, and that too only for a few hours. 

Though sale by growers direct to consumers is ifncnitim on, 
jWle t fl-retailors igj^^te usual in this local teade. Retailers, whether 
buuness at the mdTdrs^fidrdrtKs^iUage bazars, buy fruits 
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as a general rule at the orchards themselves. Some Idea as to' (hi) 
extent and character of this, would be obtained from the followinf 
examples ; — 

1. At Shikrapur, it was reliably estimated, that fruit like 
oranges, papayas etc. sold to the extent of nearly Rs. 2,500 per 
year. Here was also found a road>shop, under the control of the 
owner of an orange orchard nearby. 

2. There are four hawkers of bananas, at Walha, who pur. 
chase fruit directly from the orchards, to the extent of lOO fruit, 
per head, per day.' 

3. At Ale, Belhe and Rajuri, there are women-hawkers, who 
purchase bananas to the extent of 200 to 300 fruit, for sale on 
weekly bazar days. There are said to be nearly 40 to 50 of 
such women-hawkers in this area * 

( viii ) Mar kiting Organization at Bombay : — We have hitherto 
described the conditions obtaining in Poona city and district, with 
an occasional reference only to the Bombay Market. Our investiga- 
tion was concerned chiefly with Poona; but as the bulk of the 
Poona district fruit is marketed in Bombay, the structure of the 
Bombay market is of considerable interest to the Poona growers. 
Hence enquiries were also instituted at the Crawford Market 
at Bombay ; and there follows below, an account of some of the 
peculiarities of the Bombay marketing organisation, as noted by 
our investigator. Some estimates of the quantitites of certain 
important fruits received in the Bombay market, have already been 
given in the first chapter. 

'Ihe Bombay market is, of course, a very much larger one than 
Poona ; and it receives supplies from all parts of India, as also from 
overseas, ^e marketing structure is, however, in its . niain jss^^ 
tials, the s^e as described foiT Poona. The wholeMle m arke t 
(or. Jll Jmpft if. the Crfwford Market. The 

market at Byculla is chiefly a vegetable wholesale market ; but 
certain types, especially, of inferior fruit, are also dealt with in the 
Byculla market. Thus while the superior guavas from places like 

1, It was estimated, that nearly 25 cartloads of bananas were sold per 
week in the neighbouring villages during the season. 

ft. On days when there is no weekly bazar in the neighbourhood, some of 
tbese hawkers would resort to motor stands nearby. 
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Allahabad and Jubbulpore go to the Crawford Market, the Poona 
guavas, as well as guavas from most Deccan districts, are sent to 
Byculla. Green mangoes, ripe country mangoes, and certain types of 
bananas — are all chiefly handled through the Byculla Market. In the 
same way, musk-melons and water-melons may be found in a large a 
quantity at Byculla, as at the Crawford Market. For the rest, 
however, all fruit is consigned to the Crawford Market. 

Almost all pro duce, sent to the Crawfqrd^ MMket from Pooo^^ 
sent through the hunde^ri. It is handled qt the railway station by a 
special set of porters; and conveyed rapidly to the market, which is not 
very distaht from the G. I. P. Rly. terminus. The produce is carried 
fromth£station tp the market, either in hand or bullock carts. ^The 
a^hgements for this transport .are madeby the commi^ion salesmen 
fOT which they have to pay a porterage, varying according to size, from 
Rs . 3 to Rg. 6. per hundred packages. The produce is carried directly 
tolfiea uction flo or.' iThis is a wide area, mostly uncovered, in which 
the pitches of the various commission salesmen are situated. There is 
nbjcflear demarcation in the boundary of these various pitches. 
Whereas in the Poona market, auctions take place usually only 
between the hours of 6 and 10 in the morning, this is not quite so 
}n the Crawford Market. On account of the different timings at 
which the fruit reaches the market, auctions may take place in 
the afternoon also. The auctions of grafted mangoes, for example, 
from the Konkan, take place usually in the afternoon. The Poona 
fruit, however, reaches the market early in the morning and is 
immediately auctioned off. The auctions in the Byculla market begin 
unusually early— even as early as 3 a. m. in the summer months. 
All produce, brought to the Crawford Market, is disposed of by auction, 
by commission salesmen; and invariably, th e auction is secret There 
are no open auctions of the fruit , at either'the Craw^d or the 
Byculla market3.The quantity of fruit arriving at the Crawford market 
being very large and theplace being cramped, there is need fora quick 
disposal of the fruit. The fruit therefore, is usually not placed on the 
floor; nor is there any attempt ma tlft at pralirntnary aorting nf feuity as 
IS sometimes done at Poona. The fruit is sold, as it is, in the 
packages— baskets, boxes etc.-in which it has been sent. The 
commission salesman merely exhibits the fruit, in a package or 
two of a group, as representing the quality; and the auction then 
takes place. In some cases, when the floor is not crowded and the. 



teleamen have more time> they may exhibit small lots of speeihUy 
picked fruit on the door. This, for example, is done in the case of 
specially good Alphonso mangoes, sold in four to eight dozen lots* 
While, in Poona, both the baskets and boxes are returned to the 
consignor ; in Bombay it is only the boxes that are so returned. 
The produce, packed in baskets is, taken by the buyer, along 
with the containers ; or if he discards the baskets, they are collected# 
and later on, are sold by the auction-floor contractor. 

As regards the returns ma de by the Bombay commisaioft 
salesmen, of prices ob tainedin -tte saleaimore suspicion is enterS^- 
edTaboutlts veracity and accuracy, by the growers and the public 
generaTlYrt Mh'Ml^ Poona returns. The consigfior 

or his representatives are often present in the Poona market, and 
are better informed about the market conditions at that place. The 
majority of the sales are also by open auction ; and both these factors 
conduce to a greater confidence, being placed in the Poona returns. 
The long distance, the comparative ignorance about Bombay 
conditions and the secrecy observed in the auctions -all lead to 
greater suspicion being entertained with respect to the Bombay 
returns. We were not able to conduct any detailed enquiry with the 
commission salesmen in Bombay, regarding the practices followed by 
them in making these returns. We are, therefore, unable to say, 
whether there is any adjustment or averaging of prices, in the returni 
made by the Bombay commission salesmen. It is, of course, freely 
alleged, that such adjustments are, as a matter of fact, made. 

The Bombajy commissign salesmen are organised in an 
^ody calleT the Bombay Crawford Market Fruit and Vege^ble 

was established ip 

192 ^ and its rules ' Si nly_ aim at elimmatihg unto competitio ni 
as betwoon*TEe members themselv eg. * Jt also makes repre* 
aentSidn'W^'^hair oFthe to rs^^y 

whenever such need arises. The rules fix thp 
of com^^ ito be charged by the members, khld bn- 
join the m gjrto^^r^lhe~'same~ They life “also” Tor- 

1 Vide Appendix no.l of the Beport of the Mango Marketing Committee (1925)* 
The extent of the present membership of the Aesooiation is not known to us; 
Mid it seems doubtful, whether the rules and sohedules are really operative 
tp^ay. could obtain no copy of any schedule, more recent than the onf 
giyen by the llango Marketting Committee. 

XI 
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1)idden to return any part of this commission, secretly, to the fruit 
consignor. The schedules reveal two systems of cliargiBg^S^ 

Air fruit received from the DeccarTTSStricts, and Nagpur, from^rar 
and Goa, bors from Benares and guavas are charged on a flat rate basis 
of so mucl^er package, while all other fruit is charged commission, 
on^^percentage basis. The commission rate jraries . with, 
fruits. It is 3^ p. c. on MaskajS "ISali mh^s (^ ome^^^^ ). This 

il’*T*1i^dlSny~"Tow ^ rate . Th e us ual p' ercen tge rate, is 64 
one aniii^ jn ® rupee. It is cleM^ that th^ flat , rate is.le^^ 

i^w.prirpH friv't- it can well be argued, that this low 
priced fruit cannot be handled economically by the salesman, at the 
percentage rates at which he handles the other fruit. But this does 
not seem to be any valid reason for adopting a flat rate charge. 
The percentage charge may be placed at the figure, at which economic 
handling is possible. For, the f ji^ t , fate system M s. some ob.Yi^ 
disadvantag es. Olt leaves no incentive for the salesman to obtain a 
good price for the fruit he handle^ and makes him concentrate his 
attention o n mere ly increasing the quantity of goods received 
bv him. t^Tt als o bears unduly on low grade fruit, and makes the 
change specially onerous at times of price-fall. 

We found, that some growers were under the impression ,that 
their salesmen were giving them a specially low rate, though this 
did not happen to be the case. A detailed study of a number of sales 
accounts for the years 1930 and 1931 reveal the rates of commission 
charged at the Crawford Market to be as follows- The printed 
forms of sales accounts show a variety of char ges. These are usua lly 
bommission, porterage, anctjon floor rent and charity^^ But all these 
c^gesMfl9fed1n7ohly very rarely.^s a fact, in hardly ^p.c.’ oases 
were they shown separately in the sales accounts obteiiied by^ iis. 
The charge in the large majority of cases, is made as a consolidated 
One. In the ca^ of some guava accounts, th§ sum was shown in 

classes ; (i) oomiffl^^ gi) extras. But even this i8|ex- 

ceptional. In some cases, again, postage is charged separately. The 
postage charge is, of course, for the sending of the sales account 
to the consignor. It is not, therefore, a charge of so much per 
package; .'but merely the addition of an anna or anna and a half, in 
each individual sales account sent to the consignor, whatever the num- 
ber of packages or the magnitude of the transaction that the account 
represents. The majority of the sales accounts inspected by U8| 
do not contain this extra postage charge. As a general rule, thus, 
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the charge mdde by the commission salesman is at a single con*' 
solidated rate of so much per package. Th^ gnift« 
bv us. showed t hese charges to be as follows ; — pome gr a nates As. 6 
per basket j gu^raT^KT 7 £ As. 4 commission, As. 3 extrasj. 
per basket ; figs, either 0-4-3 or 0-4-6 per basket. For santrasj the 
most common rate was 5 As. per basket; but a few cases of 0-4-6 
were noticed, and some also of As. 6 per basket ; fo r mosamb is, the 
common charge was 0-5-3 per basket; but it varied, going up many 
times to As. 6 per basket, or descending sometimes ]to As. 5. The 
rate, charged for a box of mosambis, was found invariably to be As. 8. 

The bulk of the produce arriving at the Crawford Market is 
sold by secret auction; though, in some cases, business may be 
transacted by private treaty for small lots, especially after the 
auctions are over. The commission salesmen in Bombay have not, 
as a rule, any considerable ware-housing accommodation; and the 
leaving over of lots from one day’s auction to the next, because they 
do not fetch a good price or for any other reason, is almost as rare 

as it is in Poona. flvailahlft in Rnr^hay 

facilities; but these are utjliaed only in^ t^^^ case of fruit imported 
from Toleigh countries and in the case of the costlier fruit from 
North India,. 

The fruit supply for the whole of Bombay City passes through 
the Crawford and Byculla Markets. As pointed out above, the 
Crawford Market, is for fruits, by far the more important of the two, 
The smaller markets in Bombay draw their supplies from these 
markets, ^t does not, appe ar , thal^ there is any considerable recon- 
qj gpn ^p nt of Indian fruit from BomBayrip'plher ri^^ 

So far as foreign fruit is concerned, Bombay is the only impoitent 
centre of import i n Western India i ajadl. the supplies of these, requir- 
ed by inland centres like Topna, Ahraedabad etc. are recohsigheH 
from The volume of this trade is, however, not consider- 

able. In the same way, Bombay reconsigns, to some small extent, 
fruit received from North India, to centres like Poona ; but of recent 
years, there has been an increase in the practice of direct shipnient 
of this fruit; and hence the size of this type of reconsign- 
ment from Bombay is also small. In the case of fruit received 
from the Deccan, we learnt, that reconsignment took place 
on any appreciable scale only in the case of mosambis, to 
the cities of Gujerat, Kathiawar and Rajputana. This also, not 
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At a matter of regular practice, but rather as an additional outlet to 
the produce, when the supplies were specially heavy or the prices 
specially depressed in Bombay. In this case, it is the commission 
salesmen who dispatch the fruit on their own account to merchants 
in the other cities, sending in a sales account to the consignor, based 
on the average ruling price of the day. We learnt, that it was rate 
for the commission salesman to be put to any loss on a transaction 
of this kind ; as a rule, he made some profit by it. 

Because of the comparatively small size of the business of 
rcconsignment from Bombay, there does not appear to have 
g^own in that centre, any special group of wholesale merchants. 
The importers of foreign fruit are wholesale merch ants, who, it 
swmsj^porrffuft^^^ own accousi... But these are four or 
five in number; and of them, only two have dealings on a very large 
^fleI“'”TBe Indian fruit, from whatever direction it arrives, is not 
imported by the Bombay merchants at their own risk, but is usually 

commission salesmen; and 
moat of the reconsignment business is in the . hands of a selected 
group of these commission salesmen. As in the case of Poona, 
l^s type of reconsignment is done at the Bombay salesman’s risk; he 
dispatches the fruit to commission salesmen at other centres; it being 
ijnusual for him to receive orders from importing merchants from 
these centres. But, there is another type of reconsignment business; 
which is one of the most lucrative sides of the fruit trade. These 
hre the fulfilling of orders on behalf of princes, merchants and other 
rich people, outside Bombay. This business is in the hands of a 
small number of commission salesmen and stall holders, in the 
Crawford Market. 

Though no separate class of large scale wholesalers exists in Bom^ 
bay, there is in the market another type of small dealer, tyhb 
is best d escribed, pernapir hy the term This jobbet is a 

tefylimidi man, who buys a few baskets at a time, and disposes thhth 
off: to either some types of hawkers or consumers whodeske tb 
make purchases on a large scale. The jobber makes his purcliases 
tile auction floor; and then exhibits his wares for sale, in the opeh 
space atong the passages in the auction floor, but within the niarket 
ptedncts. The size of the dealings of these jobbers is frofn 5 to 35 
baskets at a time. These jobbers can profitably operate only in 
ftmt, wUch i;, not quickly perislAble and can be kept over for a UHr 



dajns, and in fruit only of ordinary or lo w grade quality, of whfeh the 
supplies are large and the demand for which is considerable. 1^^ 
are thus found dealing in oranges, mangoes and guavas, but not ifr 
fruit like figs, grapes, or costly fruit like apples, pears, etc. These 
jobbers are not, it is said, allowed to do any retail business, and 
cannot sell on a scale of less than a basket at a time. The 
auction floor contractor charges these jobbers one anna per basket. 

The first place, in the class of retailers in Bombay, is held by 
the ^11-biolders , ip the . CrawfdH* the choicest 

and the costliest fruit in Bombay is to be had : and the more 
important of these stall-holders have extensive connections with rich 
consumers outside Bombay, and receive large and lucrative orders 
from them. There are also scattered, throughout the city-especially 
at places, where the smaller vegetable markets in different parts of 
the city are held-shops or stalls of fruit-sellers. These, again, draw 
their supplies from the auctions at the Crawford Market, or in the 
case of the inferior sort, from the jobbers. Then there ia Jhe-vefv 
l arge n 3 imber,o£ hawtoa.. wha xo throughout the city ■and much 

beyond it. Bombay hawkers supply most of the nearer suburbs, 

with a large portion of their stock of fruit ; and they may sdmetimea 
be noticed as far away as even Kalyan ( 32 miles distant ). There 
is a large variety of these hawkers to be found. Some, as those who 
frequent the Fort area, have small lots of costly and choice fruit to 
dispose of. These they sell usually in small chips, which would 
contain one or two dozen lots of fruits, like apples, pears or peaches. 
At the other end of the scale would be found hawkers witl\ Wheel- 
barrows, dealing in only one or two types of fruit, of which the 
supplies are specially heavy and which they dispose of very cheaply. 
It was not possible for us to obtain any information about the 
business of retailing, and the margins of profit that it left. 

There is one importent feature of the Bomby market, in which 
its organisation differs largely from that of the Poona market. Tips is 
rtiat in Bombay the various capacities of comnuss i o n ^esm an^jahol^ 
s alerandreta aer ^ cabined in si ngle i ni^Yiduak to a much grea teaT' 
e 3 rtent,than is the case inToona. The distinrt class of wholesalers, to 
beToundTiiToomii^Ts almoSlion-existent in Bombay. And, further, 
among the commission salesmen, there is a larger 'percentage of in- 
dividuals, who are also stall-holders, in the Crawford Market, than 
at the Poona Reay Market. In Poona, though we found that certain 



eeftrufiission salesmen had rented stalls from the miinidpality, these 
stalls were not operated by the salesmen, but had been usually sub-; 
let by them to others. In these cases, it had often happened, that 
a successful stall-holder had become a commission salesman and 
handed over his shop to somebody else, for management, who 
still did business under his name. Jn Bombay, on the other hand, it 
w fs report e d, t hat almost half the liuniber of stall-holders in the, 
Crawford Market did business as commission salesmen also.! ItTs, 
OftSS'urSe7true that the business of an average commission 
is heavy enough to occupy the entire time of one individual ; but, 
when it is a family or partnership business, the retailing and the 
commission sides of the business, may continue to have an intimate 
connection, even though entirely different individuals manage them. 
Further, as wholesaling is also done at this centre almost entirely by 
commission salesmen or stall-holders, there is a combination, in the 
case of a few important businesses, of a diversity of functions. It is 
alleged, that the^jggfe^lj^ siwb a_ combinatioan on the fruit trade are 
extremely evil. To illustrate this, we quote here an extract from a 
series of articles, that appeared in the Times of India on this question 
in I “Again there is nothing, whatever, to prevent him from 
buying up the fruit himself, at wliat he may consider market price, 
clmrging Ids jour annas per basket as commission, and then 
ire^elling at a profit or sending it along to his own private stall for 

retail at the highest figure he can get So, this commission 

a|fent has at least three separate possible sources of income, 
wifh“"feTf'r1ittle chaM^ loss, as bad or damaged fruit is 
reihoy^ at the outset and debited to the grower or contractor or 
whoever the consignor may have been. We were not, of course, 
in’TITosttlohTo^gtermiBF^WKSlher to what extent the commis- 
sion salesmen took advantage of the position in which they find 
themselves.But there is hardly any doubt, that it is -a position capable 
Of being abused; and the Horticulturist to the Government of Bombay 
has, in a pamphlet, recently published, held that the commission 
B&lesmen in Bombay have been to a great extent accused and “rightly 
ticcused of collusion, conspiracy and other malpractices.”’ Under 

f- — 

1 Times of India, Oct. 27, 1930. We do not know what is meant exactly 
by the last clause. Wo did not, however, come across any practice, which 
could be described in such terms. 

2 Dr. 0. S. Cheema, “The Marketing of Fruits and Vegetables in 
tbbibdf, “ ( 1968 ). 
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these circumetanccBi the question will have to Tje seriouBly considerr 
ed, whether or no — by a statute or a mjjnicipa^ 
c5mim^[?y08t68ffieh35o^^ from acting in any other 

(opacity. In i|ngkjd>. t)j^e seems tg b^ no such definite prohffift^^ 
though the Linlithgow Committee hold, that . ' it is illegal for a 
(Mmnaission salesman to sell to himself goods he hahdres " on 
account of a principal. ’ ' the. -Horf i cultpral Aodnce ( Sales on 
Commissidn rggylated great 

d etail ; an d the Act d oes not ap p l y, only if the consignor jnE the 
salesman ha ve previously ente red into an agreement in writing for 
the* sale of produce, otherwise than on commission. So tliat, even 
the*Engiish legislation, to-day, would put a 8top“to'some~^^ 
practices of the Bombay and Poona commission salesmen. The 
c gntinental legislation is, in this respect, much more drastic ;_and we 
rea^ that inFianj». t^^^ commission salesman is prohibited from buy- 
ing on his own account, either inside the market or elsewhere ; and 
that h e is to be remunerated only by the payment of a commission.* 
It is to be noted, that the Imperial Economic Committee re^om- 
mended, that *‘the practice in the United kingdom should, in this 
respect, conform to that in certain continental countries, and com- 
mission salesmen and brokers should be compelled by regulation to 
confine their activities to their proper function.”’ 


1. Op. oit., p. 52. 

2. Report on Markets and Fairs in England and Wales, Part I (1927 ), 
App. Ill, p. 76. 

3. Reports of The Imperial Economic Committee on Marketing and 
Preparing for Market of Food-stiifiEs etc. Third Report— Fruit. ( 1926 ) p. 28, 



CHAPTER lY. 

The Reay Market, Poona. 

The principal Poona City market is the Reay Market which i 
in the main, a wholesale and retail market for fruit and vegetable 
The Reay market was built between the yeara 1884 to 1886, B 
fore that date, the main fruit and vegetable market was held outslc 
the Shanwar Wada ; and there were retail markets in other parts 
the city also.’ Since the building of the Reay Market, howev< 
these retail markets have gone out of existence. The only oth 
regular market, within the limits of Poona now, is the Cantonpaei 
market, which is a permanent covered market, confined to retail de 
lings. Fruits and vegetables are sold by street vendors, in other par 
of the city, on kerb-stones or pavements; but no regular daily or ev< 
weekly markets are held anywhere else. The number, further, 
retail shops in various parts of the city, selling fruit and vegetabk 
is remarkably small. And, apart from the sales effected by stre 
vendors, the bulk of the retail sales in these commodities ( and 
course, all the wholesale transactions ) in the city take place at tl 
Reay Market. The Reay Market is situated in Shukrawar Peth ai 
is located fairly centrally. It is, however, somewhat distant frc 
the eastern portions of the city, and the city municipality has sar 
tioned recently the building of a new market in that portion, es 
mated to cost about Rs. 50,000. 

The total area, covered by the Reay Market i. e. by the bui] 
ing and by the uncovered premises surrounding it, used for marlt 
purposes, is about 6 acres. The site, originally acquired at the tit 
the building was planned (1885), was four acres,to which two aci 
were added subsequently. The original building, c ompleted in t 
1886, then cost the municipality nearly Rs. 1,1 6, 0( 
The cost of subsequent additions and alterations is suppo^d^ to hi 
been nearly Rs. 50,000. The Reay Market building, when original 
built, was planned on an ample scale, and was, perhaps for t 
time, one of the most commodious and best built markets in Il^d 
The market building and some of the surrounding premises a 

0»wtt«er of the Bombay Ptoaidenoy, Vol XVlIIj Part IIIi’pp. 819-6 
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fiKiw» in tiie pIftn< opposite. All the shaded portions in tlie i^n 
are ooYered) while the rest of the premises are uncovered. It will be 
observed that the main building is star-shaped in plan. The building 
is made up of eight segments. Between each of these lie uncovered 
but paved portions, in six of which small temporary retail pitches are 
furthur let out, and of which only two are used exclusively as passages 
to and from the inarket Each one of these segments or sections 
has three arcades..' These arcades are lined on both sides with stalls 
in the case of three sections; while, in the remainmg five 
sections, the arcades at the sides are lined with stalls, only on one 
side. It is not that every section has regular stall arrangements. 
In rmost of them, the section floor, which is throughout paved, 
is marked off by small wooden strips, from the way of passage ; 
and the area within these strips is occupied by a series of retail vend- 
ors. The vendors, in these sections, squat pn the paved portion, 
which is pn. a level with the passages around, and exhibit their 
wares, heaped on the floor or in baskets placed on the floor. Three 
sections,; however, contain permanent stalls, on rmsed wooden plat- 
forms. The. entire covered portion in the main building is devoted 
tq the retail ^le of vegetables and fruit. The major portion of the 
space is occupied by vendors of fresh vegetables, potatoes, onions, 
chillies, garlic, ‘lemons, cocoanuts, betel leaves etc. Fresh fruit has 
one section entire, and a portion of two others, allotted to it. 'Ae 
one entire fruit section is provided with stalls of raised wooden 
platfonhs. • The portion beneath the seat, in these stalls, is used by 
the stall-lteeper for storing his stock of fruit. The stall-keeper seats 
himself oiii the platform; while round him is arranged and displayed 
fruit in tiers dh wooden terrace-like structures. 

The total number of stalls, within the covered portions of the Reay 
Market, i t 477. Of these, the number occupied in 1931, by dealers'in 
fruit, was ^8- 'The classification of these 93 fruit stalls was as follows: 
23 stalla deyotpd to the sale of guavas, country mangoes and tamarind; 
20 stalls, bananas; :9 stalls, Ipmoits; and 46 stalls, other fruitv The stalls 
in the penjlxal portion of the qiEdn market building, are occupied by 
potato-dealers, grocers and misceUaneous provision m^hants. The 
building, though devoted almost entirely to retail sale, is found in- 
sufficient for ibis purpose ; and tke area round the building is full of 

1 lObtaiaai through ooartesy of the Chief Offlioer, Poona City 
MunioisnUtf. 
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stalls or pitches for retail sale. It should, however, be observed that 
some 20 to 25 of the more inconveniently situated stalls in the 
building are usually vacant . In the stalls outside the building, though 
the bulk of the transactions take place in vegetables and fruit, a 
largo variety of miscellaneous commodities are also dealt in. The 
number of regular stalls and pitches, as shown in the municipal 
plan of the market, amounts to nearly 800. But this number 
is not necessarily indicative of the total number of vendors 
operating in this area of the market. For, while in some cases, 
a single vendor may own more than one stall or pitch, there 
are pitches, which, though bearing a single number, are sub- 
divided usually between a number, sometimes as large as nine, of 
retailers. Some of these outside stalls are regular covered shops of 
such merchants as tobacconists or bangle sellers. But the majority do 
not belong to this type. The uncovered stalls and pitches, which form 
the vast majority, are also varied in character. A certain number of 
these are temporary raised stalls; others are nothing more than raised 
or unraised pitches, where goods are exhibited for sale on the bare 
floor, which also is, in a number of cases, not even paved. The fruit 
stands, outside the building, lie mainly to the east and south of it. 

The wholesal e dealings all tak e place i n the uncovered portion 
of thelmi rke t . ”The auctions of lemons take place in the uncovered 
section of the main building, marked ‘A’ in the plan; and the auctions 
of bananas and such imported fruits as seedless grapes, apples, 
grafted mangoes etc., in a similar portion marked ‘C’. The auctions 
of guavas, unripe country mangoes, melons, and minor fruit like 
jambul,karwand etc., take place on the uncovered but raised ground, 
south of the building ,marked ‘£’. The auctions of all the remaining 
important fruit, such as oranges, figs, pomegranates, grapes, papayas, 
bors and custard apples, take place onpitches,in one corner of the pre- 
mises to the east of the main building, shown on the plan as ‘D’. The 
number of pitches, occupied by commission salesmen dealing in fruit 
for the purpose of wholesale dealings, is 48. Wholesale dealings in 
vegetables take place on the raised but uncovered grounds, lying to 
the south of the building. 

y ggetables and fruit are the only commodities, in which whole- 
sale d^lings take place at the Reay Markes t. For retail purpoy s, 
though dominantly a fruit and vegetable market, the Reay Market has 
also a number of stalls for the sale of groceries, haberdashery, iron- 
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monger^i crockery, glass-ware, toys, seeds, potters' wares, tobacoo, 
basket-ware etc. A considerable space is taken up by this miscellane- 
ous assortment of commodities. There are good reasons for, in this 
way, diversifying the commodities, dealt with in a market.* In the 
main, however, the Reay Market remains an agriculturists’, especially 
a market-gardeners’ market. 

It is clear, that to-day there is considerable- congestion in the 
Reay Market. The space is inadequate for all the purposes, both 
inside and around the market building. The congestion is specially 
felt in the uncovered area. The approaches to the market are also 
extremely difficult. The road approaches, especially from the eastern 
and southern sides, are narrow and difficult for vehicular traffic. 
What open space there is on the south of the main building, is 
almost entirely covered by stalls and pitches ; there is no open 
space on the west; and the little open space, beyond the road on the 
north, is utilised as parking ground for cars and tongas. The 
largest available open space is on the south. This also is largely 
occupied by raised platforms for pitches, for retailers and 
wholesalers. But, the difficulty usually is, that, as this is the way from 
which producers mostly approach the market, the roads on this side 
are always congested with bullock carts or motor lorries that are 
unloading goods or are parking. In the south-west corner, there 
are more than three motor service agencies ; and one or more lorries 
are always coming in and going out. These lorries, having nothing 
to do with the market, are an unnecessary nuisance to those, enter- 
ing the market premises through that corner. Produce, as it comes 
in, is generally transferred from the vehicles to the auction pitches, 
either by cartmen or by’portera, as headloads; no wheel-barrows 
seem to be used. 

The Reay Market is a ci ty municipa l market, and the vendors 
in the market are tenants of the municipality. A large number of 
stalls, in the main market building, are leased on a monthly basis. 
While the uncovered area is leased partly on a daily basis, and partly 
on a monthly basis. With regard to fruit stalls in the main build- 
ing, as well as outside, the tenants are usually of considerable stand- 
ing; and they claim a great many prescriptive rights. The 
dimensions of the fruit stalls within the building are x I'j qxJUjk T 
and the rent for them varies from Rs. 2--4-::£Uto-RW4, per month. 


1. Cf . Beiport on Markets A Fairs in England & Wales, Fart I, 29, 


aepordiiig to ntoatlon. The lelatioQs of the Maoiciptdfty 
ataliiholdvs are not, at prei»nVwelWefinc3r“T^ 
under tire new byelaws that it passed in 1925, laid down that a 
reBt>note should be obtained from each stall-holder in the Market, 
and that the period of the rent-note should be 20 years. T he munid- 
WlHtV reserved to itself the right tn rftviaft the rantr ^Vj^ry aaron years. 

provided, that not more than one staH, within the ndarket 
Uajtof fShould be rented to one and the same holder; and that in the 
ce■B^^t]le depaise of a holder, the possession of the stall shOuki be 
continued to the heir of the deceased. Even after the 20 year period, 
it was provided, that the stall should be continued to the old holder, 
lli case he agreed to the enhanced rent or any other new conditions 
imposed by the municipality. It was also provided, that if, for any 
reason, a stall feU vacant, it should be put to public auction and 
le^d .to the lughest bidder. These bye-laws have pot been agreed 
to, however, by the old stall-holders. They claim a prescriptive 
right tf) hpld, the . stalls at the old rents for themselves and their 
hejrp, for an indefinite period; and the Municipality has not been 
8ti;oDg enough to enforce the administration of the new bye-laws.The 
old stall-holders are thus able to sub-let the stalls at a considerably 
higher rent, and make a profit out of it.' It is also alleged, that 
though, according to the new bye-laws, no two stalls may be overtly 
hejd in the name of the same person*; yet, in effect, by putting stalls 
on the napaes of their near relations, certain individuals actually hold 
a nunaber o( stalls.* It is remarkable, further, that not a single stall- 
holder has yet passed a rpnt-note to the Municipality. The position, 
in this regard, of the wholesale and retail dealers is the same. The rent 
for the pitches of the wholesalers is Rs. 3, per month, for a pitch of 
lO'xlO'. The guava commission salesmen occupy rather larger 
plots, being in size, nearly 1 5' x 20' and the rentfor these is Rs, 4 to 
Rs^. 5 p. m. The mango pitches are even .larger, and are charged 
at tke rate of Rs. 3 to Rs. lo p. m,* The retail fruiter^’,8tell8,in the 
oplsn and uncovered space, are charged usually at the rate of 

1, A 9 tall is usually aublat for doable its oormal rent. 

2. ' As a fact, out of the old-stall-bolders, two hare font stalls each, 
on^tbeir names ; while the number of those, having two stalls, would amount 
to nearly 30. 

' 8; Vide Kesari, dated, July 4, 1933. 

, 4' !I!he commission salesmen occupy these pitches only till §a, W- After 
ihie'iiine, they are let by the municipality to retail selleri (4 Ituit and 
vegetahlM, 
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R».' 2 ~ 8 -^ p.in.’for a 6 ' x 6' stall; The daily rate, at which sudi stalli 
or pitches are let, is one anna, per day, for an area of 4^x4^ 

There is a special market committee, appointed by thejmuicb 
p tflity 7 has~no ~ execuirv^ po^ a nd la o st 

impo^nt matters have to 50 to the jfandmg commifcteei ..^Th« 
pffiSganofBfeT of the Imun^ah^^ of the market, 

is the Reayliiarket Ins pector, who bias under Htil'a stelf br iholMr* 
d ams, wat^^n and ^amaepers. The Market Inspector has chiefly 
to look after the cleanliness of the premises, to colleict rents 
from the different stall-holders, and to punish, if cheating in this 
respect is brought to his notice, the use df false weights and measures 
by vendors. The salaries of the market inspector and the 
other staff form the chief item of expenditure, incurred annually by 
the Municipality, in the market department. The other important 
items of the budget are repairs to buildings and roads, and buildings 
insurance. The current expenditure being thus limited, the Munici- 
pality is enabled to make a substantial profit, every year, on 
account of the market. The income to the Poona municipality, on 
account of the Reay Market, was during 1929-30, Rs. 48,864 and 
in 1930-31, Rs. 54,419; while the total expenditure incurred was 
in 1929-30, Rs. 16,325, and in 1930-31, Rs. 16,133. The income 
is derived almost entirely from the rents charged. There is no valid 
reason, why the Municipality should charge to its tenants anything 
less than the proper economic rent, for the accommodation that 
it affords. In fact, it is usually suggested, that such an authority as 
the municipality should charge always the full economic rent; as, 
otherwise, it would give the tenants in its market, an unfair advan- 
tage, over those who sell from shops, outside the market premises or 
in other parts of the city. But the existence of a large revenue 
from market administration makes it incumbent on the Municipality 
to adopt a progressive policy with regard to market improvments, 
arid to see that the maximum of facilities are afforded to producers, 
vsiidbrs and consumers that resort to the market. 

There are a nu mber of improvements that are necessary to he 
effected in the present condition of the Reay Market. In the first 
instance, it is obviou3,that the total covered accommodation, afforded 
by. the market and the total area of the premises of the market, are 
u^rly inadequate for the purposes of tte trade carried on. Referring 
sppd^lly to dealings in fruit, the proyision of facilities for whole* 
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sale trade are extremely unsatisfactory. The entire wholesale deal' 
ings take place in the uncovered portions of the market premises; 
and the amount of inconvenience, therefore, caused to buyers as 
well as sellers, during especially the rainy season, is very considerable. 
It is imperative, that some protection against weather should be offered 
to the wholesale dealers’ pitches. Not* only is this so, but the floor 
of that area, used as pitches by the wholesale dealers in oranges, 
pomegranates, figs, guavas and mangoes, is neither paved nor cement- 
ed ; and in the case of the first three fruits, it is not even raised 
above the level of the roadside and the passages. This results in 
the fruit being handled, many a time, on a very dirty and muddy 
floor. The raising of the floor of the pitches, and its being 
cemented or paved, is an extremely urgent measure of reform. The 
total area, again, available for these wholesale dealings, is not ad- 
equate; and there is no clear demarcation, as there should be, bet- 
ween the pitches of the various commission salesmen. It is 
necessary, that pitches should be larger, and that they should not be 
so crowded together, as to hinder greatly the movement of packages 
and produce, from the carriages to the auction floor, or from the 
auction floor to the retail stalls. With regard to the retail atniia 
inside the market, the chief comment to be made is that the middle 
row of the fruit stalls, in the main building is rather ill-lighted. 
We would, therefore, recommend the placing of a few glass-tiles in 
the roofing of the middle-rows of each section in the whole build- 
ing, so as to allow of sufficient light coming in. We have another 
minor suggestion to make. We learn, that at present, though the 
arrangements for sweeping the market floors are sufficient, it is 
only once a year that the market is thoroughly washed. In view 
of the character of the product dealt in, in the market, we feel, that 
the washing should take place much more frequently, say, once a 
week. 

There is at present no system of l icensing porteip who work in 
the market. Porters, working for producers, for commission salesmen, 
or for consumers, are all unlicensed; and especially about th^ pitches 
of the commission salesmen, there is always a large miscellaneous 
crowd of porters and others. This leads to many abuses; notably, 
leaves a great deal of room for pilferingAj t. further, unnecessarily 
inc reases the number of helpers arop nd the commission salsman 
some amongst whom may help thei^lves, by taking a little of the 
{wodooe. We recommend, therefore, that all porters, plying within 



the market precinctSi should be licensed and should wear a badge. 
This provision should also apply to the porters working for commis* 
sion salesmen or wholesalers; and the number of such licensed porters 
should be limited. 

The gravest defect of the market is at present, perhaps, the 
condition of its approaches and th e provision for the v nnvptmpint 
parking of vehicles within its area. There is no proper regulation 
of traffic, within the market premises. We have already noted, how 
the operation of bus-services at one end unnecessarily congests 
the approaches on that side. In the same way, traffic, which hasj 
nothing to do with the business in the market, is allowed to obstruct’ 
the movement of goods, persons and vehicles on the market roads. 
It ought to be possible to regulate this in some way, and also to lay 
down definite directions as to the movement of the market traffic 
itself and the parking of vehicles and heaping of produce. The 
English Agricultural Ministry’s Report on Markets and Fairs' points 
out, that “the efficiency of a market for perishable goods depends, 
very largely, on the speed with which produce can be moved about" 
and lays down certain standards regarding road-widths etc. 
Measured by these standards, the Poona market roads are utterly 
inadequate; and some special regulation of the vehicular traffic moving 
about the market area, is absolutely necessary. The provision, further* 
that exists to-day for the parking of producers’ carts, is insufficient* 
Parking space for bullock carts etc. is at present provided in an 
open plot to the south of the extreme southern road, which 
may be said to be sufficient for about 50 carts. We believe, that, 
if proper regulations about movement of traffic and parking of 
vehicles are to be enforced, this povision will, at least, have to be 
doubled ; and, instead of the bare open space, some greater facilities 
in the way of shelter and security, provided for. If this is done, a 
small charge, say, of one anna per cart, per day, may be justifiable. 
But, looking to the market budget, at least the initial cost of such an 
improvement should be borne by the Municipality. 

We are not in a position to say, whether there is any demand 
or need at present of cold storage accommodation being provided 
in connection with the market. We have noted above, that the cold 
storage facilities in Bombay are not used in the case of Poona fruit. 


1 Op. oit. Part I, p. 35.- 
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ii 80, premail^fy becawie this frqit canaot bear the cost. It 
iMy be* howev^,^ also because the determination of oonditionsf 
uhder which fruit: like fig^heepabest, Itasyet.to'be made^ That cold 
Stonge helps very largely in avoiding the worst . consecpienoe of 
flu<^aations in supply, is well*known. Whether, in the case of 
PoSha fruit and vegetables, it could be provided for cheaply* enough 
and' whether further experimentation is necessary in the ' adaptation 
of ^!d htdrage technique to Indian conditions', are problems, to- which 
we would earnestly direct the attention of the municipal market 
auibbtities. 


A very much wider possibility of reform is in, .the direction of 
holding a <«flrr>wftra* MftrVftt.** There is at present in Poona no section 
oftheReay for a growers’ market, as such; and though 

posfnbly some growers of vegetables and fruit may sell tbeir produce 
directly to the consumer, this would be entirely exc^pticjnal.. No 
provision is made for growers to sell their produce in , bulk, to 
wholesalers or retailers. All of this has necessarily to p^s through 
the hands of commission salesmen. Poona is specially .favourably 
lutuated for trying the experiment of building up a. grpw|:rs’, marhet. 
The^supplies of fruit and vegetables in thq neighbpqrhpc^ ai^O bbUU' 
|ant; and most of the produce comes into the market by^ rpad, frpm 
f|irly short distances. It would be easy, therefore, for a grower; or his 
irppresentative, to accompany the consignment and , return by ^e 
evening to his place. A growers’ market is a well-nigh , univer^l 
future of the bigger and more , organised English markers, whether 
in the producing or the consuming centre^.' Blrtpinghamf Derby, 
N^ottingbam^ Bradford, Huddersfield, L^eds, Liverpool, .Manchester 
ha^ all. I either, special parts of the market or, open, spaces pear 
the nmfhct) reserved for the use of growers, ^s a^ general rule 
the growers ' sell their produce fr^m the vehicle? ^and. they , do 
not mainly sell retail, bqt in thq bu)lf* to eil^ef vrhplesalers or. local 
retailers. Ingivingapindicatipn pfw^t may be regai;ded as a desirable 
standard, in the provision- of wholesale n^rket faciUties in con- 
suming centres, the Ministry of Agric^ure’s Report on Markets 
and Refits gives a prominent place' W racT- followih’g "Adjacent 
to 'or within the wholesale market, should be space to accommodate 


hders or producers’ rnganisatiohs, who are desirbus of disposing 
ty of their prodtioe< dn tUe fruit and vegletable market, ' thu 


1’ Beport on Fsirt & Mukets in England A # nil 
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Reed only be a plot of land, suitably payed and opveredi on 
wkich farmers can bring their vehicles and sell therefrom."' In ^ 
U.S.A..al3o there is a very considerable extension of the pracUok 
of growers directly selling their produce in the markets; and 
in some parts of the country, indeed, there are large markets which 
serve primarily as and are designed as “farmers’ or growera’markets."* 
The provision of a growers’ market will profit, in the main, market 
gardeners and growers of vegetables; but, in Poona, a certain amount 
of fruitalso may be sold directly by the growers. It is not expected that 
any very considerable diminution in the volume of trade, passing 
through the hands of the commission salesmen, will immediately 
result as a consequence of the establishment of a growers’ market. 
But such a market will provide a very useful facility to growers who 
are favourably situated; and more important still, it will act as a very 
salutary check on the dealings of the commission salesmen, the 
charges made, and the prices returned by them. It would be entirely 
sufficient, if a start is made in Poona by setting apart an open 
space near the market, at which growers can sell from their vehicles; 
and by reserving some of the pitches, outside the main building, for 
growers who bring in their produce as headloads. It is likely, that 
in the beginning, very few growers would take advantage of the 
facilities and effect sales by methods to which they are unused. It 
may be necessary to work preliminarily, in the way of bringing 
about ii producers’ organisation. But such an organisation could 
come into being and work successfully, only if the municipality 
makes provision for a special “ growers’ market.’’ 

As we have described above, the present relations between the 
Municipality and the stall-holders are not satisfactory; and the 
Municipality has not yet been able to enforce the bye-laws it fram- 
ed, ns long ago as 1925. It is alleged, that this weakness of the 
municipal authorities results from the presence and influence, in 
the municipal council and the standing committee, of some 
commission salesmen, stalh-holders and others connected with 
members of that class. The bye-laws appear to be, by normal 
standards, reasonable; and if there is any special grievance, it should 
be possible by mutual deliberation to settle it. It is, however, an 

1 Op. cit. Part T, p. 36. 

2 Ref. “A survey of some Public Produce Markets in Up-atate New York.’ ' 
By-f. P. Wokver, Oornell (Jniv, Agr^ B^pt. Sta.| Ithaca, New York, 1930, 



entirely undesirable state of things, that municipal control over 
dealings in the market should have so weakened. To remedy this 
state of affairs, it is necessary to institute a strong market committee 
entrusted with certain well-defined powers. l^iJiiarkfiLcotnmittge 
should be so composedj,asLto enabl^4t totieali sympathetically yet 
fearlessly with all problems. If the market . committee^jjs. to be 
coinposed entirely of thumclpal councillors, it must be proyided that 
no member of that committee shall be atenant in the municipal market 
or bycimneeted-w-ith such a tenant. In, the absence of such a provi- 
sion, the present state of affairs will either continue or become worse. 
It will not, then, be possible to control stall-holders and regulate 
their dealings ; and the market inspector will be utterly powerless. 
We recommend, later oh, the e.xploration of the possibilities of 
^ municipal control over the dealings of commission aalea men. In 
such a matter, or in the publication of wholesale prices, municipal 
action is impossible under present conditions. Even the proper 
inspection of weights and measures, by the market inspector and his 
staff, may be hefd to be Tmpbisible^ as long as there is no strong and 
impartial market committee in existence. It would perhaps be best, 
however, to associate with a market committee, consisting entirely 
of municipal councillors, another advisory committee representing 
various interests. The presence of the representatives of growers 
or consumers on such a committee, would be extremely helpful; but,in 
the absence of producers’ or consumers’ associations, which could 
provide such representatives, we would suggest seeking the coopera- 
tion and inviting representatives of the Agricultural Department and 
the District Cooperative Institute to work on the committee. Such an 
advisory committee will, of course, also include representatives 
of commission salesman and retail stall-holders. 

Anth or point. tQ_bfi noted, with regard to the administration of 
the market, is that the market inspector is jnot ftUtHbfisod, under the 
pfesynr bye-3aw3, to inspect, on his own initiative, weights and 
n^easures in the nrarlMt, He can^jpt on^ if a complaint is 
made to h im. This seems to be an undue restriction of the powers 
of the market inspector ; and we recommend, that his powers be 
sifitaBiy enlarged. We would, however, go further, and urge a more 
complete supervision and control over weights and measures, 
used in the market. Even under the present bye-laws, only steel 
balances cap be used for all kinds of weighments in the Reay 



Market .> This bye-law is, however, not observed in the case of 
weighments by dalals of 4 sers or over. The bye-law should be 
strictly enforced; and only such balances, weights and measures, 
as have been previously examined and certified by the municipal 
authorities, should be allowed to be used in the market. It may 
even be possible for the municipality itself, to get prepared 
standard balances, weights, and measures, and to compel their use 
within the precincts of the market. This question of weights and 
measures is widely recognised to be very important, and should 
engage the attention of the market committee. 

It was not possible for our investigator, in the comparatively 
short time that he spent there, to collect information for writing a 
similar descriptive account of the Crawford Market, Bombay. The 
Gazetteer of the Bombay City, publish ed-in- 19-l Q,?.- cont ain s^some 
acMunt of the jnarkets in Bombay; but we know of no more recent 
description of these jnarkets. 


1 Buies and Bye-laws of the Poona City Municipality, p. 176. 

2 Part III, pp. 66-62. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Costs of Distribution. 

In the study of marketing problems , the ascertaining of the 
costs incurred on different stages in the marketing process is 
extremely important. It is only when such information is made 
available, that we can say whether the charge made for a certain 
service is too high or not. There are two distinct stages in which 
the marketing process can be divided>-the wholesale and the retail. 
We have already explained, that it has been impossible for us to 
obtain ony considerable information regarding the retail stage. It 
would have been best, if possible, to trace certain consignments 
of fruit, f rom the moment they left the orc hard t i ll the y reac hed the 
consumer7 and then calculate the proportions of the intervening 
costs.” This,Tiowever7was found too difficult to accomplish. Some 
ideiTof the spread between wholesale and retail prices in Poona 
may be obtained from the price statistics presented in Chap. II.' 
We shall also towards the end of this chapter give a few concrete 
cases of hawkers’ dealings to illustrate the same point. We have not, 
however, any material bearing on the spread between retail and 
wholesale prices in Bombay; and nowhere have we found it possible 
to go into the different items into which the cost of retailing 
is split up. 

( i ) The Bombay Sales Accounts '. — The commission salesman 
at the important markets is the principal agent in the wholesal- 
ing process; and it is from him that the wholesale prices have 
to be ascertained. Taking the price, as returned by the com- 
mission salesman to the grower as the primary wholesale price, 
we are concerned with analysing the various elements in this 
price and ascertaining the net proportion of it received by 
the grower. As pointed out in Chap. I, we have been enabled to 
do tUs, because of the large number of commission salesmen’s sales 
accounts, supplied to us by prominent growers. We had collected 
nearly a thousand of these sales accounts, a certain number of 
which we could not use on account of a variety of reasons. We 
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have, boweveri (Analysed about 800 of them; and deal with the 
resuKs of this analysis in what follows. The lai:|[e majority of 
these sales accounts are from the Bombay commission salesmen. 
The Bombay commission salesman, in the return he makes, levies 
normally a consolidated charge, which includes his commission 
as well as such charges as porterage, postage etc. It is through the 
commission salesman also, that the bill of the forwarding agent 
is paid. We thus find in the return made by the commission 
salesman to the consignor, the total amount of the forwarding 
agent’s bill, also entered. By far the most important item in the 
forwarding agent’s bill is the railway freight; but it also includes 
the forwarding agent’s commission and the postage charge made 
by him. The above table shows the results of the analysis of the 
sales accounts relating to Bombay. 

The sales accounts were collected by us from a number of 
growers in different parts of the Poona district; and they referred 
to sales effected by a variety of commision salesmen in 
Bombay, Poona and other markets. The sample is a random 
one, and there is no reason to believe that the results it gives 
are not fairly representative of the general condition of things. 
It should be noted, in the first instance, that the net return to 
grower cannot be deduced from the above table. Because the 
table does not include charges for road transport i. e. the charges 
incurred before the consignment was placed in the hands of the 
forwarding agent at the railway station and it does not also include 
the earlier costs of picking and packing. Carriage on empties is 
also not indicated, but as only boxes are returned from Bombay 
and not baskets, this would not make much difference to the above 
table. It is only in the case of some sales accouts of mosambis in 
1 931, that boxes figure in this table. A prominent feature of the 
above table is the very considerable difference in percentages of the 
wholesale price, represented by the different services in the case of 
oranges on the one hand, and guavas, pomegranates and papayas 
on the other. For mosambis in both the years 1930 and 1931, and 
for santras in 1931, the transport as well as the commission charges 
range between 12 and 1 5 p. c. The difference between the santra 
analyses as between 1931 and 1932 is considerable, and cannot be 
explained, except perhaps by the supposition that the consignments 
in the second year represented a picked lot. The comparative 
iieavittM of the charges on guavas and pomegranates is explainecl 



by the fact, that the Poona fruit in both these cases, is of an inferior 
variety. It should be observed, that while the percentage of selling 
price, taken up by the railway charges, is higher in the case of guavas 
than that of pomegranates, the reverse is the case so far as the com- 
mision salesman's charges are concerned. The guava commission 
salesmen operate in the Byculla market; and their charges seem, 
by comparison with the Crawford Market people, to be moderate. The 
analysis of the small number of papaya accounts shows, that papayas 
have also to bear very heavy charges. The sales accounts of figs 
that we obtained, did not indicate the amount of transport charges 
incurred, and the percentage, therefore, of only the charges of the 
commission salesman could be calculated. In the above table, the 
averages as calculated for the two years, have little value ; for in one 
year they are too low, because of the dominance of the mosambi 
sales accounts; and in the next perhaps a little too high, because of an 
over weighing of guavas. 

It is obvious from the above table, what a heavy burden of 
marketing costs our fruit industry has to bear. The Linlithgow 
Committee in analysing similar transactions* in England, gave it as 
their opinion, that the percentage charges there revealed were 
unduly heavy. These on an average were for transport, for 
short distances ( including carriage on empties ), 8*9 p, c., and 
for commission and other expenses 12.36 p. c. As compared with 
even these figures, our costs are enormously higher. With 
regard to transport costs, it should be remembered, that the fruit 
has travelled, in each case, a distance of only between 120 and 
1 50 miles; and that the costs of road transport, upto the railway 
station, have not been included in the table. Out of the total bill 
of the forwarding agent, almost nine tenths maybe said to represent 
railway freight.* The railway charge will thus be seen to bear 
very heavily on inferior fruit and is heavy even on oranges. The 
same remark may be made with regard to commission charges. It 
would be specially apparent from the table, how unfairly the system 
of a flat-rate charge per package, works in the c^se of inferior fruit 
and at the time of falling prices. 

( ii ) The Poona Sales Accounts : — In the collection of sales 
accounts made by us, a comparatively small number referred to the 
transactions at the Poona Market; and these were distributed over 
a period of three years. A summary analysis of these sales accounts 
is given in the following table. 


1. Report pp.. 49-60. 

2 Ib a lot of nearly 40 sales accounts, in which details regarding the 
.^rwarding agent’s bill were given, we found the following distribution of the 
total amount of the bill. Railway freight 87.14 p> o,; forwarding egentlf 
•ommisiion, 10.89 p.o.; postage, 1'77 p, p. 
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As the forwarding agent does not intervene in the transport of 
fruit to Poona, we could get no information about the transport 
costs from the sales accounts of the commission salesmen. The 
transport costs and such other costs as octroi, are borne by the 
consignor himself directly. In the table above, therefore, only the 
deduction, made by the commission salesman, has been calculated. As 
pointed out in a previous chapter, the Poona salesmen present a bill 
consisting of a variety of items; but as these items vary from sales- 
man to salesman, and as there is no uniformity in the rates at which 
the charges are levied, we have consolidated the amount of the bill in 
the above table. The year 1930, for which also the number of sales 
accounts are the fewest, shows a remarkably low percentage charge 
of commission. In the succeeding two years, however, the figure 
rises considerably, as a result perhaps of falling prices. lOp. c. 
may be taken as the average of the commission salesman’s 
bill of the total sale price. The fruit arriving at Poona is much 
inferior to that sent to Bombay; and it is only the graded system of 
charging commissions, ruling in the Poona market, that prevents 
the charge from rising very much higher. 

Some idea as to the composition of that side of the Poona 
commission salesman’s bill, denoted by the term " other expenses”, 
may be obtained from the following information. We analysed in 
all 1 63 sales accounts relating to transactions in the Poona market. 
Of these, 29 sales accounts relating to figs have not been incorporat- 
ed in the above table, as in their case the commission salesmen 
charged commission, not to the consignor but to the buyer. In 139 
sales accounts out of the 1‘63, separate entries, in respect of charges 
other than the commission, were made; in the remaining, the com- 
mission of the salesman was the only charge levied. The charge for 
porterage was found levied in 117 sales accounts. Its proportion 
varied in oranges from •! p. c. to ’4 p. c. of the sale price ; in the 
case of pomegranates it amounted to about *5 p. c. of the total sale 
price. The ‘dharmadaya’ or the charitable fund charge was entered 
in 116 sales accounts. Its incidence was from *1 p. c. to *3 p. c. of 
the sale price in the case of oranges, about *5 p. c. in pomegranates 
and *8 p. c. in the case of figs. The “batta" or “kasar" was found 
levied in 39 sales accounts; and varied from *6 p. c. to 1'4 p. c. of the 
sale price, in the case of oranges and figs. The rental charge was 
levied in 37 cases; and varied, in incidence, from •! p. c. to *4 p. c. of 
the total sale price, in the case of oranges and pomegranates. 





Summary of tbe analysis of Commission Salesman’s Bill, with its details, as shown in the sales accounts, submitted by 
^certain commission salesmen at tbe Sholapur market to certain growers or khotidars in the*Poona District in tbe years 1930 and 1931. 
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( iii) Sholapur and Belgautn sales accounts ', — In the sales 
accounts obtained by us, there \raa also another lot of accounts, 
dealing with the Sholapur Market. These have been analysed, 
and their results shown in the following tables. On account 
of the great variety of the system of making returns, these 
sales accounts could not be analysed, in the fashion in which the 
Bombay and Poona accounts have been analysed. Table XIII rela- 
ting to these accounts given on page 106 (i.e. Tablcj XIII) shows the 
charges included in the forwarding agent’s bill, and the proportion 
they bear to the total selling price. 

The f;ar warding agent’s bU has been split up, wherever possible, 
into its main constituent units, namely, the railway charge, the agent’s 
commission and other expenses. The fruit in going to Sholapur 
travelled over approximately 1 30 miles. The railway charge, it will 
be observed, bears very heavily on the fruit. The difference bet- 
ween oranges and pomegranates, seen in the Bombay tables, is also 
exemplified here. 

The next table (Table XIV) on page 107, shows the amount and 
proportion of the charges of the commission salesman. The com- 
mission salesman’s commission and his other expenses are all shown 
inclusively, in this table, in one column. The commission and the 
total of the other expenses have also been shown separately, in 
two other columns, where possible. The total bill of the commission 
salesman bears, in this case, almost as liigh a proportion to the selling 
price as in the case of Bombay. 

The commission salesmen in Sholapur usually subdivide their 
charge in a variety of items. These are, apart from the commission 
charge proper, (i) octroi and the transport charges from the station 
to the market, (ii) charitable fund, which is used, it is said, in 
keeping in repair a local masjid, (iii) postage and (iv) ‘market’ which 
is a charge levied by the person who has taken in farm, the revenue 
from auction floor, for the year, from the municipality; this, last item 
is really in the nature of a rental charge, which should properly fall 
on the commission salesman himself. For purposes of comparison, 
it should be noted, that in Sholapur the municipal octroi is a special 
charge,which is not levied in Bombay. The octroi, however, is, in 
all the sales accounts, not shown separately from the local transport 
charges, and its incidence cannot, therefore, be exactly calculated. 
In one lot of sales accounts that we obtained,the details of the com- 
ipissidn salesnian’s other expenses were not shown separateljr. 



Summury of the analysis of some Commission Salesmen’s bills, showing items other than commission, as shown in Sales 
Aeconnts submitted by certain commission salesmen at Sholapur market, to growers or thotidars in the Poona District, 
in the years 1930 and 1931. 
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On the other band, in anothei lot, the details of other expenses 
were shown, but no charge was made for the commission proper. In 
this case, the salesman used to charge the commission to the buyer, 
as in the wholesale dealings in figs and lemons at the Poona market. 
This, of course, makes no difference in real costs, but only in 
accounting. It is not known, however, whether this would lead 
some growers into believing, that the particular commission salesman’s 
terms were comparatively favourable. In the following table (.XV), 
we present a detailed analysis of the various items that make up the 
other expenses of the Sholapur commission salesmen. 

The burden of the transportation charges, exemplified in the 
instances of both the Bombay and Sholapur sales accounts, is for 
comparatively short distances. There can be little doubt, that 
it would work out to be much higher with longer distances. We did 
not get a large number of sales accounts, representing markets 
far away from Poona, mainly because growers or pre-harvest 
contractors do not usually consign produce to very distant 
markets, on their own account. The following analysis of 8 
sales accounts from Belgaum will show, how the transport costs rise 
rapidly with increasing distances. These sales accounts represented 
consignments of mosambis, made in 1931, from Rajewadi station 
(distance upto Belgaum, 221 miles ) and consisted of 28 baskets. The 
total selling price was Rs. 32-1 4-0, of which the total bill of hunde- 
kari (not including road transport) was Rs. 11-2-6, and the commis- 
sion salesman’s bill Rs. 3-1 1-0. The first represented 33*9 p.c., and 
the second 11*2 p. c. of the total sale price. In the Hunderkari’s bill, 
railway charges amounted to Rs. 8-1 2-0, which was 26*6 p. c. of the 
sale price. In the commission salesman’s bill, the oetroi figure was 
As. 1 5, and the local carting charges amounted to As. 1 3-6. 

( iv ) Road Transport and Octroi charges : — We may now 
turn to an analysis of some of the other marketing costs which 
have not been covered by the tables given above. The most 
important of these are road transport charges and the octroi 
duty wherever it is levied. Certain aspects of both these, we 
treat in detail, in the chapter on transportation. At this place, we 
are concerned only with the actual costs incurred as disclosed from 
the sales accounts. In the case of the Bombay sales accounts, the road 
transport charges could be ascertained only in those cases, in which 
they had been paid by the forwarding agent; and in the case of Poona, 
when they bad been paid b)r the commission saleunan. As this did 



not happen in a large number of cases, the data T^th us, coverihg this 
point, are not considerable. We present below ( Table XV ) such 
statistics as are at band, and they may prove to be of some interest. 


Table XVI 

Road Transport obargos, as shown in certain sales accounts of 
mosambis consigned to Bombay. 


No. of sales 
accounts 

I'otal selling 
price. 

ftoad transport charges 
upto railway station. 

Percentage of 
col. 3 to col. 2. 

Ss 


28-1-0 1 

3‘8 


All these consignments were transported from Walunj to either 
Rajewadi or Hadapsar i. e. distances of from 15 to 20 miles. All 
the sales accounts, taken together, represented a consignment of 65 
boxes and 22 baskets of mosambis; and the total railway charge on 
them, from the railway stations to Bombay, came to Rs. 86-3-0. 
The total transport charges i. e. the road, the railway charge and 
the forwarding agent’s bill on these consignments, came to nearly 
1 7*4 p. c. of the total selling price. We also came across one lot of 
four sales accounts, which afforded instances of transport by motor 
lorry direct t j, ’Bombay. All the consignments, together, represented 
99 baskets of oranges, sent from Khed to Bombay in 1 930. The total 
selling price of the lot was Rs. 128-4-0; and the road transport charge 
came up to Rs. 24-12-0, which was 1 9‘2 p. c. of the selling pr^.^ 
Similarly, in a few Poona sales accounts, road transport charges 
were shown. These have been analysed in the following table. 


Table XVII. 

Road Transport charges as shown in some sales accounts relating 
to the Poona market. 


Ifo. of salss 
accounts. 

k 

No. of baskets. 

Distance from 
Poona (miles). 

Fruit. 

Total selling 
price. 

Boad transport 
charges. 

Percentage of 
col. 6 to coL 5. 

12 

321* 

23 

Figs 

91-1-3 

8-6-9 

9*2 

7 

94 

58 

Santras 

183-8-0 

19-1-0 

10-4 

3 

39 

53 

Mosambis 

72-5-0 

6-1-6 

8-4 

3 

59 

13 

Pome- 

29-11-3 

5-4-0 

17-7 




grsnates 




1 

51 

58 

Santras 

61-1-0 

6-1-3 

10-0 


♦ Weight in aers. 
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The actual freight, charged for the consignment, is not the only 
expense to be borne in respect of transport ot goods to Poona. 
Very often the grower or his representative accompanies the 
consignment; when the transport is by bullock-cart, this may mean 
no extra expense. But if it is by motor lorry, it adds considerably, 
to the cost. Thus, from a series of 5 sales accounts which contained 
entries regarding this item also, we gathered the following imforma- 
tion. This was a case of mosambis consigned to Poona from 
Kedgaon (distance 36 miles) by motor lorry. The total selling price 
of all the consignments was Rs. 90-4-0. The transport of the 
goods, which was packed in gunny bags, cost Rs. 3-14-0 i. e. 4-3 
p. c. of the selling price ; while the travelling charges of the man, 
accompanying the consignments, were Rs. 4-8-0 i. e. 5 ’3 p. c. of 
the selling price. It should be noted, that in three out of these 
five cases, a single journey only was charged for; and in the 
remaining two cases, a charge was made for the return journey also. 

Another extra cost, for which calculations may be made, is the 
octroi. This is not charged at Bombay, but is charged at most of 
the other cities. We can obtain some idea of the burden of this 
charge at Poona, through some of the sales accounts. In six 
sales accounts of mosambis, which w'ere sold wholesale for Rs. 
91-7-0 at Poona, the octroi charge is shown to be As. 13-6. This 
comes to about ’93 p. c. of the total sale price. In a lot of 44 sales 
accounts of pomegranates, which were sold for a total of Rs. 4 1 3-9-3, 
the octroi comes to Rs. 23-0-0 i. e. 5*6 p. c. of the sale price. It is 
obvious, that as the octroi is charged at the same rate for all fruit, 
it falls comparatively heavily on inferior fruit, and tends to grow 
proportionately less, as the consignment becomes larger. The octroi 
cliarge would work out heavily on small consignments of inferior 
fruit. The burden of the octroi charges at sholapur cannot be 
separately determined (see Table XIV above). 

(v) ’“With regard to the costs of retailing, 

we have practically noTHfbrmation. The spread between the whole- 
sale and retail prices may be estimated by the difference between 
these two sets of prices. But we have already explained, how difficult 
it is to estimate the wholesale prices, chiefly because the wholesale 
lots or packages sold are of a mixed character. We could obtain no 
information from the retail-stall holders; but, in many instances 
Qjttempt was made to obtain some information from hawkers. Even 
firmu this class, however, the details of past transactions could not be 
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learned; and there was nothing available in the way of accounts. 
The method, that was found most helpful, was for the investigator to 
accost a hawker immediately after he had made his wholesale 
purchase for the day, analyse his purchases and ask for his estimates 
of the retail sale of the lot during the course of the day. The 
investigator was, because of his knowledge of the day to day prices, 
able to check these estimates of the hawkers; and the only element 
of uncertainty, remaining in these calculations, was the extent to 
which the hawker would be able to work upto or beyond bis 
estimates. The daily purchases of there hawkers range in value 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5, and they estimate the net daily earnings at 
from As. 10 to Re. 1. They do not usually carry over their stock 
from one day to another. The hawkers, as a class, present instances 
of cases, where the costs of retailing are the least. They deal only 
in the average kind of fruit, for which there is a large demand, and 
they have no establishment and other expenses to bear. The margin 
in the case of superior fruit and in the case of stall-holders would be 
very much larger. We give below only a few typical instances of 
these hawkers’ dealings. 

Guavas ; — One Aara ( big basket ) of guavas contains usually 
about 375 fruits. One retailer purchased such a basket on 9-12-31 
for Rs. 1-6-0. This was examined ; and it was estimated, that taking 
into account the various grades of fruit, the total would be retailed 
for about Rs. 2-6-0. This retailer rented daily a small pitch in the 
market, for which he paid a daily rental of As. 2 and where he retail- 
ed fruit till 2 noon. He would later on hawk the fruit on the streets. 
According to the above calculations, his margin of earnings for the 
day would be about As. 14. 

A7as/af<s;— One hawker bought a basket of naspatis on 11-8-31, 
containing 1 2 doz. fruits for Rs. 4-8-0. The fruit could be distinctly 
graded into 3 grades — 4 doz. large, 6 doz. medium, and 2 doz. small. 
On current prices, it was estimated that the lot would bring in, by 
retail,R8. 5-4-0. This would leave a margin of As. 12 to the hawker. 

Mangoss One hawker purchased two baskets of grafted man- 
goes from Ratnagiri, containing 3| doz. of fruit each, for Rs. 2 per 
basket, on 27-5-32. One dozen fruit from the two baskets together, 
was found to be spoiled. The rest could be fairly evenly divided 
between three grades. According to calculation, the hawker would 
be able to sell this fruit, by retail, for a total sum of Rs. 6. This could 
15 
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leave him a margin of Rs. 2 over the purchase, if he was able to 
sell the two baskets in a day. This is an extraordinary margin, to be 
found rarely, and only in the case of costly and fancy fruit like this. 

We may also cite an instance of a hawker dealing in a mix- 
ed lot of fruits. One hawker, hawking the fruit chiefly in the 
Poona cantonment area, had purchased for the day, on 30-11-31, 
the following, lots of fruit. Guavas, 3 doz. for 0-7-6 ; mosambis, 
1 basket ( 3| doz. ), Rs. 2 ; bananas, 5 doz., 0-1 2-6. It will be 
observed, that this hawker was able to buy only mosambis, in a 
wholesale unit. The total purchase price of the lot was Rs. 3-4-0. 
He e:g)ected to dispose of it in the following manner. Guavas, As. 9; 
mosambis, Rs. 2-8-0 ; bananas. As. 15; total Rs. 4. The margin 
estimated is thus As. 12. 

A final example may be given of what may be called, jobbing 
combined with hawking, in the sale of bananas in the district. In 
November 1931, one small trader purchased three “thousand” 
bananas at Walha. In actual count, a “thousand” meant 1580 
bananas. He carried these in a bullock-cart to Bhor, a distance of 
about 25 miles; and sold them there, and on the way, at Shirwal and 
at the Bhatghar dam, partly wholesale and partly retail. The 
purchase price was Rs. 5-1 2-0, per thousand i. e. Rs. 17-4-0 for 
the three thousand. The cart hire for the trip was Rs. 5, and the 
octroi charges on the way. As. 5. The sale of the bananas was 
effected in the following manner. At Bhor one thousand bananas 
were sold wholesale for Rs. 10; and 750 and 500 bananas sold 
retail at the rate of As.4 and As. 3 per doz., respectively. At Shirwal, 
one thousand bananas were sold for Rs. 9, on the outward journey. 
And on the return journey, 500 bananas were sold retail at the rate 
1 2 As. per hundred; and 500 bananas were sold to labourers on the 
Bhatghar dam, at the rate of 12 As. per 100. The total receipts were 
Rs. 48-15-0; and the trip may be said to have occupied two days. 
The profit on the whole transaction would be in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 25. This case is not to be taken as representative of the 
local sale business, because this type of trader is not common ; and 
the opportunities for profit are not always so considerable. 

No generalisations are, of course, possible from the above in- 
stances. They merely present some instances of the variety of 
dealings of this type; and so far as the hawkers go, it could hardly 
be said, that their margin of profit is excessive. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Transportation. 

(i) Railway facilities\~ThQ principal means of transport in the 
district are the railway, the motor-lorry, the bullock cart and human 
labour. The two principal railway administrations that serve this 
district are the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the Madras And 
Southern Maratha Railway. The G. I. P. Railway ( broad gauge ) 
traverses the district from west to east; and the M. S. M. ^y. 
( metre guage ) starting from Poona traverses it, towards the south. 
There is also a short-gauge line, within the district, between |Dhond 
and Baramati. The total railway mileage in the district is as follows. 
G. I. P. Railway, Khandala to Dhond-89 miles ; M. S. M. Railway, 
Poona to Nira-48 miles; Dhond to Baramati-27 miles; total 1 64 miles. 
It is obvious that it is railways that have made possible the long 
distance transportation of fresh fruit and vegetables. We have 
already quoted the Gazetteer in a former chapter, to show how the 
construction of the railway stimulated trade in perishable articles, 
with Bombay. The consignment of produce to distant provinces, 
of course, depends entirely on the efficiency of the railway service; 
and it is only the extension of railway communications that has made 
possible the development of the fruit industry in the district, 
and its continued expansion. 

Fruit is carried, on Indian railways, usually by the passenger or 
the express parcels trains. It is only in the case of very hardy 
fruit, that fruit may be booked by the goods trains. Of fruit 
exported from the Poona district, it is only country mangoes, that 
are sometimes despatched by goods trains. 

One of the fundamental defects of the railway system, as it 
has developed in the district, is the diversity of gauges. The most 
considerable disadvantage, that this means for the fruit of the dis- 
trict, is the necessity of transhipment of produce at Poona for 
produce from stations on the M. S. M. Railway ( chiefly from the 
Purandhar taluka), when being carried to Bombay or other centres 
served by the G. I. P. Railway. Transhipment means both delay 
and damage to produce. If this is to be avoided, the produce has tp 
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be carried by road to Hadapsar and booked on the G. I. P. Railway 
there. This means, on the other hand, a considerable addition to cost 
of carriage, on account of the longer road haulage. 

The efficiency of the service rendered by the railways may be 
examined under the following heads: ( i ) loss or damage in transit 
and (ii) train service. Damage to fruit in transit may be due to lack 
of proper protection from heat by means of ventilation and refri- 
geration; or it may result from rough or careless handling or stack- 
ing. As regards ventilation, the supply of specially ventilated fruit 
vans continues even to-day to be inadequate, in spite of the consi- 
derable reduction in fruit traffic, that has of recent years taken 
place. . We were told by a prominent forwarding agent, that it 
happens at least three to four times in a month, that fruit and vegeta- 
bles have to be transported through ordinary goods wagons, by the 
parcels ^in from Poona to Bombay. 

Provision for refr igeratio n of fruit is made nowhere on the 
Indian railways, excepting the North-Western Railway. The.advan- 
tages that would result to the fruit trade, from the installation of 
refrigerator cars, are obvious. In short, this provision would extend 
considerably the time and distance, over which fruit could then travel 
and would thus bring far-away markets within the ambit of the 
grower. Among Poona District fruit, figs, for example, would most 
considerably profit from the installation of refrigerating apparatus on 
trains. Even now, figs are sent from Poona as far as Madrasi 
Bellary, Cuddapah etc. ; but, this is done only with great difficulty. 
In the absence of any facilities for refrigeration, this fruit has to be 
picked somewhat unripe, lest it should spoil before reaching its des- 
tination. But the prematurely picked fruit does not ripen properly; 
and, therefore, does not fetch as high a price as fruit of the proper 
maturity would yield. Figs are, in India, almost a monopoly of the 
Poona District; and good fruit, if it reaches distant markets in 
excellent condition, is bound to fetch very high prices. This will 
extend the cultivation of figs in the district and profit growers in 
the favoured parts enormously. In cases like these, the traditional 
unenterprising attitude of the railway companies stands in 
the way of experimentation and innovation. A proposal for 
the installation of such facilities as refrigeration is bound to meet 
with the reply, that the existing traffic is too small to warrant incur- 
ring the expenditure involved. And obviously, so long as the 
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facilities are not provided, it is impossible that this traffic should 
increase. We are thus, in face of the attitude of the railway 
companies, reduced to a position of deadlock. It is for growers, in 
such inBtances,to act together and produce a large public demand;and 
it is also the business of the agricultural departments, as the Agri- 
cultural Commission have put it, to “ interpret to the railway autho- 
rities the requirements of the growers. We have cited particular- 
ly the case of figs, as it is unique; but, other Poona fruits such as 
oranges,guavas, papayas etc. are also in a position to profit from refri- 
geration facilities. With small shipments, the provision of refrigerator 
cars may not be possible. But the possibilities of providing refri- 
geration facilities of smaller size, such as that provided by the "pony 
refrigerator"* ought to be explored. 

As regards damage to frmt by rough or careless handling or 
loss of fruit by~iHliera^7 we tod not much direct evidence from 
the growers themselves. A number of our grower respondents sold 
their orchards to pre-harvest contractors. On the other hand, those, 
who consigned produce to commission salesmen at the principal 
city centres, have long been habituated to accept reports from the 
salesmen of damaged packages and spoilt fruit, as normal and in- 
evitable. The reports of the commission salesmen may be true and 
the railway authorities be responsible for the damage; or such 
a report may be merely a ruse, on the part of the salesman, to justify 
the return of low prices. In either case, the consignor feels him- 
self in a helpless position. It would not profit him to question the 
truthfulness of the salesman’s report; and it would be equally idle 
to complain to the railway authorities. In a recent conference, held 
by government in Bombay regarding these matters, it was reported 
ttot the representatives of the railways maintained, that there was 
no rough handling of fruit on the railways, as they received so few 
complaints in this behalf. This, of course, is entirely ignoring the 
position that railway administration occupies in the eyes of the 
average Indian. It is looked upon as a quasi-government department; 
and by that analogy and by experience, it is generally held that it is 
useless to complain regarding anything happening on the railways, 
especially if the complaint is to lie to the railway authorities them- 
selves. The individual grower, therefore, never attempts to protest 

1 Op. cit, p.378 

2 Ref. U. S. D. A. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1579| Containers used in 
shipping fruits and vegetables, p. 10. 
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against the mishandling of produce; but this should not be taken as 
proof of the non-existence of rough handling.' 

As a fact, we had direct evidence from merchants and 
especially from forwarding agents, to show that railway employees 
handle fruit baskets, while loading and unloading, very carelessly 
and give no attention to the delicate nature of the contents of the 
packages. Apart from this direct evidence, there is also indirect 
evidence available on this point from two directions. The first is 
the anxiety shown by a large number of growers, who would 
normally book their produce on the M. S. M. Rly. stations, 
to book it at Hadapasr, when it has to travel by the G. I. P. Rly. 
This is almost entirely due to their fear of damage to goods in 
trans-shipment and their desire to avoid this. Secondly, there is 
the recent movement, amongst especially the orange consignors, to 
substitute the box instead of the basket though the box is not a 
cheaper package and is, in some ways, more unsuitable than the 
basket. Our enquiry in this matter, both among growers and 
forwarding agents, yielded the reply that this movement was almost 
entirely due to the anxiety to minimise damage to fruit in transit. 

In addition to damage in handling, damage may also result 
frpm faulty arrangement of baskets in tiers in the vans, or the lack 
of proper support or bracing for the baskets. This may dislocate 
the tiers and cause the baskets to tumble down and lie in a disor- 
derly manner in the van. Damage of this nature is most likely to 
be caused when the fruit vans are not provided with proper shelves. 
Until recently, vans having shelves were very few; and damage, 
under this head was frequently possible. We learn from a recent 
report of the Bombay Presidency Fruit Growers’ Association, that the 
attention of railway authorities hasjbeen attracted to this deficiency, 
and that they are making attempts to remove this grievance .* Even 
to-day, however, the shelving arrangements are not general; and we 
were told, that it is quite usual, at times of heavy traffic, to take the 
shelves out and load the van fully in continuous unsupported tiers. 

It should, of course, also be made clear that the consginors them- 
selves «re, a number of times, contributory causes of the damage to 
fruit in transit. Fruit may be packed, which is too ripe to stand 

1 The absence of complaints is also duo, largely to the universal preva- 
tenoe of 0. R. rates. 

t Report for the year 1932-33. 
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the journey; or, diseased or spoilt fruit may be packed with good 
fruit. The containers used may be frail or unsuitable, or the package 
may be overstufFed ; a given amount of mishandling may cause consi* 
derable damage to such pakcages, and they may be damaged even 
without mishandling. Ultimately, of course, it is the growers that 
suffer; and that too doubly, because the uncertain position leads many 
a commission salesman to make returns regarding damaged produce, 
where there may be none. 

As to loss of fruit due to pilferage, this also was a universal' and 
an equally philosophically accepted phenomenon, till a few years 
ago. We were, however, assured by a reputed forwarding agent, 
that the railway authorities had recently i ntroduced a watch and 
ward department, and that this had considerably reduced the pilfer- 
ing activities of railway employees. 

Damage to fruit may also result from delay in transit on account 
of slow trains or their mistiming. In both these respects, however, 
no ground for complaint exists, so far as the movement of Poona 
fruit to Bombay is concerned. 

(ii) Railway rates:-With. regard to the cost of transport by rail, 
the Linlithgow Commission has remarked as follows, " Freight rates 
are ordinarily the heaviest single addition to the prime cost of produce 
exported by rail from the aresv of production. In a competitive market, 
they amount to a heavy charge on the gross price ultimately paid for 
the produce and, to the cultivator who is selling his commodity at a 
distance, they amount to a substantial portion of the price he 
realizes at the place of sale.^” We have shown in the previous 
chapter how true this remark is, even when the distance over which 
the fruit is moved is so short as that from Poona to Bombay. We 
have also quoted there, similar percentages of costs from examples 
given by the Linlithgow Committee’ ai id the opinion of that committee 
regarding what constitutes a fair charge to be borne by the fruit traf- 
fic. It is not possible for us to enter into the wide question, as to 
whether or to what extent the rates charged by the Indian railways 


V 1 See for example Howard and Howard ; — ‘Some iinprovementB in the 
packing and transport of fruit in India.’ Agricultural Journal of India. Vol. 
VIII (iii), (1913), and also A. Howard:— ‘Crop production in India, (1924),p.l73. 

2 Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 1928, pp. 377-78, 

3 Ministry of Agriculture, Departmental Committee’s Interim Report oil 
^ruit and vegetables, (1925). pp. 33-39 
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are tcMlay justifiable. Neither do we believe, that a mere compara- 
tive table of rates, charged in different countries, will help. For, the 
conditions of working and the level of prices differ so much from 
country to country, that^charges, that could be lightly borne in one 
country, may prove to be a crushing burden in another. 

It is notorious that the rates policy, of the Indian railways, 
has been governed by the priniciple of charging high for a small 
amount of traffic,^rather than charging low for theipurposeof develo- 
[>ing the movement of goods. The peculiar position, that Indian 
Railways have occupied from the beginning, has made them ignore 
largely the type of commercial considerations that govern ordinary 
business and conduct their affairs in the manner of a secure and 
unenterprising monopoly. Even to-day, in the face of an increasing 
competition on the part of the motor lorry, the tendency is largely to 
seek means of killing this competition, rather than attempt to meet 
it by better and cheaper service. The pre-war Indian railway 
rates were admittedly on the high grade. They have, however, 
been considerably increased in the post-war period. The parcel 
rates, for example, stand to-day at a level of nearly 50 p. c. Ugher 
than those in 1917-18. Prices of fruit and other agricultural pro- 
duce have crashed to-day to pre-war levels, or in some cases even 
lower ; and yet in the parcel rates, the railways have shown no dis- 
position to bring about any lowering. Not only is this so, but the 
15 p. c. reduction, brought about in the parcel rates in 1 929, was, in 
1931, — at an acute stage of the price fall — cancelled, and the rates 
restored to the old high level. It is surprising to find the Chief 
Traffic Manager of the G. I. P. Railway, replying to a representation 
made by the Fruit-growers’ Association, in this behalf, that “ If it could 
be proved by facts and figures^ that the existing rates prevent 
movement of traffic between specific points, he was prepared to 
consider the question of quoting suitable rates to suit special 
conditions.*” We have sufficiently indicated, in previous chapters, 
how it is impossible for any agency, other than the railway autho- 
rities themselves, to find out the character and extent of the move- 
ment of particular commodities on the railways, and how the railway 
statistical records are carefully guarded as business secrets. It 
would, under the circumstances, have been more convincing, if the 

1 Itaiioi ue oiui, 

jf Beport of the Secretary of the Aetooiation for the year, 1931-3S. 




Shief Traffic Manager had quoted facts and figures prepared in hi* 
tatistical department to prove, that the increased rates were not 
dversely affecting the traffic, rather than challenge the other 
tarties to produce data which they could neither possess, nor to 
vhich would they be given access. 

While parcel rates continue to remain high, special wagon load 
ates, as between particular stations and as from particular stations, 
jave always obtained in the past and have been recently greatly 
ixtended. On the G.I.P. Rly. system, these rates have been applied 
o fruits, chiefly in the Nagpur and the Khandesh areas. The export 
»f oranges from the former, and that of bananas and oranges from 
he latter, takes place on a very large scale ; and the wagon-load rates 
an there be taken advantage of. But these rates cannot profit the 
i’oona growers. As we have pointed out in Chapter II, fruit produc- 
ion in Poona is neither so localised, nor so specialised, as to enable 
[rowers or merchants to take advantage of wagon-load rates (except 
n the case of country mangoes). In this it differs from the produc- 
ion in the Nagpur or the Khandesh districts. It seems, however, 
easonable to expect, that the railways should pay some special 
ittention to the needs of the small grower, who forms in India the 
julk of the peasantry. Wagon-load rates can profit only the 
nerchants, who assemble and bulk the produce ; they can never 
ipply to the case of growers. A discrimination of this kind, in rates, 
3 thus a direct obstacle in the way of growers taking up the marketing 
jf their own produce. One recent example of a concession shows at 
;he same, time that the railway authorities are ready to go even 
leyond the present policy, if pushed far by motor competition, 
in September 1932, the G. I. P. Railway declared a special rate of 
Els. 1-2-0 per maund of fruit carried from Rahuri (Ahmednagar 
District) to Bombay. The rate according to the usual schedule was 
Rs. 1-7-0. The concession rate applied to all consignments, however 
small, and was put in force only to kill a motor transport agency 
:hat had sprung up at Rahuri for carrying oranges in truck-loads to 
Bombay. It is thus clear that there is no fixity of principles in the 
railway rate policy. In special emergencies any rate may be quoted; 
while, in the absence of competition, a policy of high rates and no 
concessions will be kept up. 

Another remarkable feature of the Indian railway rates policy 
Is that all the special ^gon-load rates as well as even the ordinary 
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half-parcels rates on consignments of fruit are all owner’s risk 
rates. Even the largest consignments obtain no concessions, if 
they are to be sent at railway risk; and the small consignments 
would have to pay a full parcel rate, instead of the half-parcel rate, 
if they are not sent at owner's risk. This large difference between 
the railway risk and owner’s risk rates is entirely unjustifiable.’ It 
does not obtain in other countries. For example, of the exceptional 
goods rates quoted by the Linlithgow Committee, as obtaining in 
England, only a small proportion are owner’s risk rates.’ Even in 
England, as the Linlithgow Committee records, the number ot owner’s 
risk rates was considered by some growers, as large ; and many of 
them could not consequently take advantage of special concessions. 
In India, however, the entire fruit traffic has, because of the 
enormous disparity between the two rates, necessarily to move at 
owner’s risk. This induces an attitude of negligence in the railway 
employees towards this traffic and renders the position of the 
consignors absolutely helpless. * 

Our analysis of sales accounts from Bombay and Sholapur 
clearly shows, that even for comparatively short distances, the rail- 
way charges are too high, even for fruit. For longer distances, the 
railway charges must be taking up an overwhelming proportion 
of the total wholesale price; and for the vegetable traffic their burden 
must be much heavier than in the case of fruits. It is obvious 
that the traffic cannot bear these rates and they may thus be con- 
sidered uneconomic. The high rates are certainly one of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of the extension of fruit cultivation. It is 
likely, however, that the rates policy of railways may change in the 
near future. This may happen because of two factors: (i) united 
action on the part of growers and consignors and (ii) competition 
of road transport agencies. It is, however, chiefly the latter which 
seems likely to affect railways immediately. 

(iii) Road Transport — the motor and the bullock-cart, and their 
charges : — The railway system, as it has developed in this district. 


1 It perhaps Indicates the allowance that the Bail way authorities think it 
necessary to make, for the delays in transit, and the mishandling and pilferage 
by railway employees, 

2 Op. cit. Table XI p. 35. 

3 For a detailed discussion of this question vide, S, C. Qhose Mono* 
graph on Indian Hallway Bates, (1918), Appendix YIIL 




leaves entirely untouched the northern talukas of Sirur, Khed and 
Junnar;and does not cover adequately the other talukas. Under these 
circumstances, without a considerable development of feeder roads, 
it is obvious that railway traffic could not develop and the railway 
facilities be properly utilised. The geographical formation of the 
Poona District favours generally the building of roads, and there is a 
fair mileage of metalled roads in the district. The mileage of metalled 
and bridged roads in the district was 210, and that of metalled but 
unbridged roads more than 400 miles in 1923.' It seems, however, 
that there has been a considerable decrease in the metalled roads 
mileage during the last ten years. The metalled and bridged road 
mileage is undirainished ; but on account, it is said, chiefly of 
financial stringency, the District Local Board authorities have been 
unable to keep in repair the minor metalled roads. The result has 
been that a large number of them have deteriorated to the level of 
umnetalled roads. According to the latest statistics, supplied by 
the District Local Board authorities, there are in the district 
appro.ximately 435 miles of metalled roads. This means that the 
mileage of roads metalled but unbridged, has decreased during the 
last ten years from more than 400 miles to less than 225 miles. 

These metalled roads are the chief motorable roads; and it is 
along them that the main streams of traffic flow. But this system of 
main roads cannot by itself meet the full needs of the community; and 
the links, connecting the villages with the main roads of the railway 
stations ( many of the smaller of these are not themselves served 
by or properly connected with any main road ) are of the greatest 
importance. “The provision of excellent main roads adequate in all 
respects for every form of transport is of little benefit to the cultivator, 
if his access to them is hampered by the condition of the road which 
connects his village with them. What matters most to him is the 
state of the road between his village and the main road and his 
market.”® This is specially true, when considering the transport of 
such delicate and perishable a commodity as fruit. The Linlithgow 
Commission, therefore, held that, “ along with the policy of develop- 
ing main roads should go that of developing communications bet- 
ween them and the villages which are not situated immediately on 
them. ”* We were not in a position to enquire into the adequacy 


1 Bombay ProBid^ncy Motor Guide (1923) 

2 Agricultural OommiBsiou’a Report, p, 373. 

3 Ibid p, 373, 
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oftinnsfe commuaications fr(mi this point Of view but a recent 
governmental report has the following to say: * « In PoOna district, 
alone there were said to be some 230 villages of 1,000 population 
and over, of which about 100 are not on any public road." It is not 
clear what is meant by a ‘public road’ in this sentence. But 
presumably it is a metalled or a D.L.B. road. Any way, this clearly 
exhibits the importance of link roads; for, if such a large number 
of even the bigger villages do not find themselves on public roads, 
the proportion must be much higher in the case of the small villages. 
The absence of even a mile or two of connecting communication 
must make transport extremely difficult and it is likely that there are 
villages in the district — especially in the transition tract where fruit 
cultivation has not developed properly because of this handicap. 
In the absence of a detailed investigation, it is not possible for us to 
say any more on this subject. 

Apart from these connecting roads, the state of the main roads 
themselves may not be satisfactory. The major defect in their 
case is the general lack of bridges. The major part of even the 
metalled roads is unbridged and this means considerable incon- 
venience, especially during the monsoon months. The Bombay 
Presidency Motor Guide (1 923) gives detailed information about the 
unbridged nullahs that may cause delay at times to traffic and we 
received many specific complaints from growers regarding some of 
them. For example, the absence of bridges at two or three places 
on the road between Talegaon-Dhamdhere and Poona is reported 
to cause a delay of 5 to 6 hours, when the nullahs are flooded on 
account of heavy rain. Such a delay of 5 or 6 hours means an 
effectual delay of about 24 hours and very considerable loss to the 
consignor. For, fruit which is picked in time to reach Poona 
station by the evening and Bombay the next morning for the 
regular auctions, may on account of the delay arrive at the station 
too late to travel by the night passenger or parcels train and may 
thus clearly lose a whole day. The absence of a bridge on the 
F^ha is even a greater obstacle to growers in Purandhar taluka, 
as this renders the river impassable during the months of July, 


1 The mileages of nnmetalled roads maintained by the DisU'iot Local Board 
in the district is 1,377 and there are, of course, numerous other cart tracks. 

8 Beport on Road and Railway Competition— By Mitchell and Kirkneia 
(1983), (Report for the Bombay PresWenoy, p. 9.) 
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August and September for motor traffic at least. Even bfiUoek 
carts may be detained at this place during these months for about 
13 hours. Similar detention is caused to the Junnar banana carts 
by lack of bridges on the Poona-Nasik road, especially that on the 
river Kukadi at Pimpalwandi. 

The road system was, before the advent of the motor, entirely 
complementary to railways. Since the beginning, however, of 
transport by motor-lorry, it has begun also to be competitive in some 
measure. The competition was during the earlier years confined 
to passenger traffic, but has now extended even to transport 
of goods. “ The G. I. P. Ry. reports that considerable compe- 
tition has sprung up in fruit, vegetables, and toddy by motor- 
transport between certain up-country stations and Bombay and, 
to meet this, special rates have been quoted by the railway. The 
railway has recently opened near the Reay Market, Poona, a receiv- 
ing office for parcels, and this locality has been chosen because this 
market is the starting point of many of the bus-services."' We have 
already mentioned the case of the special rate granted from Rahuri to 
meet this type of competition. In the Poona district, the competition 
of the motor-lorry with railway, in transport of fruit, is chiefly in two 
directions: (i) the transport of fruit from the Reay market to 
Bombay and (ii) the transport of fruit from villages in the Puran- 
dhar taluka to Hadapsar or Poona. The first, it will be observed, hits 
the G. I. P. Rly. and the second the M.S.M. Rly. The lorry rates 
are much lower than those quoted by the railways ; the usual rate 
for motor transport from Poona to Bombay being As. 12 to 14 per 
maund, as against the total cost of transport by railway which would 
amount to about Rs. 1-2-0 per maund. There is, in motor trans- 
port, the added convenience of a direct service and perhaps less 
damage and loss in transit. The motor lorry services are yet not 
well organised and there are difficulties, regarding bad or unbridged 
roads, or parts of roads being closed to traffic (especially between 
Bombay and Poona) at certain seasons etc., that the motor services 
have to meet. Even so, it is said, that they have considerably dimi- 
nished the railway traffic in fruit and vegetables between Poona 

1. Mitchell and Kikness : — Report on Road and Railway Competition, 
(Bombay Presidency, p. 15). At first the Railway used to charge an extra anna 
per package, for parcels received at the lieay market office; but even ibis 
charge has now been dropped. 
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and Bombay, though quantitative data on this point are hard to 
obtain. In the same way, traffic moving from the Purandhar taluka 
to Bombay tends now to travel very largely up to Hadapsar or 
Poona on the G. I. P. Rly. Even before the introduction of motor 
transport, a small amount of the produce used to be taken by 
bullock-carts to the G.I.P, Station of Loni, to avoid trans-shipping at 
Poona. But the extent of this was comparatively small and the 
area affected also limited in extent. With the possibility of rapid 
transport by motor-lorries, this area has been very considerably 
enlarged; and Hadapsar receives an enormous amount of Purandhar 
fruit for being booked to Bombay and other centres on the G. I. 
P. Rly. So far as the grower of fruit is concerned, the competition 
between the railway and motor-services is entirely beneficial in 
its results. He is getting from both, a cheaper and better service 
than before; and the railway authorities have, of recent years, begun 
to pay some attention to the interests and grievances of their 
customers. 

While with the railway, motor transport may be said to be 
partly complementary and partly competitive; with bullock-cart 
traffic along the roads, it is entirely competitive. And with the ex- 
tension of the carriage of goods by motor-lorry, it is feared that the 
days of the bullock-cart are numbered. At present, however, motor 
transport in the district has developed very largely in the direc- 
tion of passenger traffic; and there are very few public conveyances 
specialised in the transport of goods. It is usually difficult to find 
suitable streams of goods-traffic both ways; and it is not usually 
possible to combine a one-way goods service with a passenger service 
the other way. The extent of motorable roads is limited; and a 
large number of them do not allow of the movement of heavy 
trucks. Thus, the main bulk of the goods carried by motor are as 
an additional freight and are a by-product of the passenger services. 

It is obvious that motor transport has a great many advantages 
over bullock-cart transport. The chiefest of these advantages is 
B£)^. We have given instances above of the transport of strawberries 
from Mahabaleshwar or of mature figs from the Purandhar taluka to 
Bombay, which have been made possible only by motor transport. 
The motor-truck has undoubtedly given the extension of fruit cul- 
tivation a much wider field than before. It also means that fruit pro- 
duce from the older centres of fruit production, reaches the market 
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earlier and in a much better condition than before. The sphere of 
competition between the bullock-cart and the motor-lorry may 
be indicated in the following manner. For delicate fruit, trans- 
ported over long distances, the motor is the only possible means. 
Fruit like bananas or mangoes can, however, be transported over even 
long distances by bullock cart. For delicate fruit, a night’s journey 
by bullock cart i.e. upto 20 to 25 miles, may be said to be the 
extreme limit of possible transport ; but this range can extend upto 
60 miles or over, in the case of hard fruit. Even within the 20 or 25 
miles range, the difference between bullock-cart and motor may 
effectively mean the difference of one day, if the fruit has to be 
sent to a centre out of the district, like Bombay. This, for example, 
would occur in the case of a shipment of oranges from Talegaon- 
Dhamdhere or Shikrapur to Bombay. On the other hand, if 
the same lot is to be consigned to Poona, the difference 
in the time taken by the journey would not materially matter. 
The sphere of competition is thus determined by the distance 
and the kind of fruit. Beginning with figs at one end, the 
guavas and papayas may be classed as delicate fruit. Santras would 
come midway. While mosambis, pome granate s, water -melon s, man- 
goes and ban anas are able to stand fairly protracted journeys. 
Apart from this, another important consideration, that limits the 
extent to which the motor transport agencies can compete with 
bullock-carts, is the conditio n of the ro ads. Enough of this has been 
already said above to indicate the small extent of the road milage 
to which motor traffic is limited and the obstructions to be faced by 
it even along these roads. Along some routes, therefore, motor 
transport is rendered altogether impossible; while in other cases, 
produce has to be carted from the orchard or the village of the 
grower for some distance to reach a motor route and be there trans- 
shipped into a motor-lorry. 

Within the sphere of competition, it is largely the comparative 
costs of transportation that would determine the division of the 
traffic between the two. We give below a table of charges for 
various distances by motor lorry and by bullock-cart, which would 
indicate the general position in regard to the costs of road transport 
and also the comparative position as between the two. 
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* The bullock cart here refers to carts drawn by a pair of bullocks, 
oapaoity of which is generally times that of a smaller cart drawn by a si 
bullock) used in some parts ox the district. 

J exceptional rate met with by us particularly in this loca 
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this tra^e, because there is a concentration ox a number of small growers 
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Broadly, it will be observed, that the difference between the 
two is not material. For example, the cost of carrying oranges by 
a motor-lorry from the main road point near Talegaon-Dhamdhere 
or Shikrapur on the Poona-Ahraednagar road is roughly one anna 
per basket, whereas the cost of carrying a full load of 50 orange* 
baskets by bullock-cart over the same distance would be Rs. 3. 
In this instance, the distance from the actual orchard to the main 

* Theso charges are for return trip, and not for a single jonrney as in all 
other oases mentioned in this Column. 
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roadf which may be anything from 2 to 4 miles, will still have to be 
covered by bullock-cart, when the transport is by motor-lorry. The 
chief reason why transport by motor is so cheap, is that the carriage 
of goods like fruit baskets is a mere side activity of the motor-lorries. 
Their nmin business is passenger traffic and they do not count 
upon the incidental income from carriage of goods, as a regular 
receipt. The top of the lorry, or when the number of passengers is 
small, even part of the space inside, may be used for the carriage of such 
miscellaneous freight as may be available on the wayside. On all 
established routes the competition of these passenger vehicles with 
each other is very keen and a considerable number of them is 
regularly passing to and fro along the road. It is thus that motor 
transport for a small number of packages of fruit along regular 
routes is cheaply available. All the rates quoted in the above 
table are for transport services of this character. 

There are obvious limitations to the transport facilities thus 
afforded. In the first instance, they are available only along the 
main established routes of passenger traffic, such as Junnar-Poona, 
Ahmednagar-Poona, Indapur-Poona, Saswad-Poona, Satara-Poona 
and Sinhgad-Poona routes. The consignor has to bring his 
packages on to the main road by bullock-cart, if he is a considerable 
distance off, and wait for passing motor-lorries. He has to hail such 
of them as have room and bargain for the carriage of his packages. 
Obviously such cheap transport could be easily arranged only 
for a small number of packages. For a larg e con signment, this method 
will not do. Large consignments could be carried by motor-lorry, only 
if a carrier specialised in the transport of goods, or if a lorry was 
arranged specially on each occasion. The latter method would 
be too costly, and there are no specialized carriers of goods in the 
district, though spasmodically and at certain seasons, lorry services 
of this type do spring up. These, however, cannot be depended upon, 
as a matter of course. 

On the other hand, consignment by bullock-cart works out to 
be costly, unless the number of packages to be sent are almost 
a full cart-load. There is no co-operation between different 
neighbouring growers regarding transport by bullock-cart and the 
unit available for hire for each grower is only the entire cart. 
There operate in the district usually two types of carts. A small 
cart drawn by one bullock and a bigger one drawn by a pair. The 
difference in the capacity of these two is in the ratio of 3 to 2 ; and 
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thore is naturally a conesponding difference between the freights. 
It is not, however, possible in all places and at all times to hire 
the smaller type of bullock cart. Along routes, not passable for 
even carts— the chief among which is the Babdeo Ghat route- 
ponies are used for the purpose of transport. 

An additional consideration in comparing the costs of bullock- 
cart, and motor-lorry transport is the extra services that the cartman 
performs. The cartman would arrive at"the orchard of the grower, 
in time to help in packing the fruit in the baskets and in sewing 
on the lids to them. He would then load the cart himself and 
carry it directly to either the warehouse of the commission salesman 
or the market.There he would unload the cart and carry the packages 
into the warehouse or on to the pitch of the salesman. He would, 
a number of times, watch the sale and carry the sales account and, 
perhaps, even the cash back to the consignor; and he invariably 
carries thp returned empties free of charge. ’ 

For large consignments for short distances, and in cases 
where time is no great consideration, the bullock cart has obvious 
advantages. Bananas travel over even large distances. The pre-har- 
vest contractors in Belhe, Ale and Rajuri have always full cart-loads 
of bananas to carry. It costs them Rs. 10 per trip, per cart-load (both 
ways). They have to pay the freight of the cart for the return 
journey also ; and in order to cover a part of this cost, they arrange 
with local grocers to carry some of their supplies from Poona. In 
the case of small consignments on established routes of passenger 
traffic, for growers who are not far away from these roads, the lorry, 
on the other hand, has obvious attractions. 

To measure the extent to which motor-lorries have made head- 
way in the transport of fruit by road, we got compiled from the 
octroi records of the Poona city municipality, statistics of such trans- 
port for a few months during the year 1932. From these we found 
that the Octroi nakas, through which the larger part of motor traffic 
passed, were the Hadapsar and the Yerwada nakas. The first 
represents the joint stream of traffic along the Sholapur-Poona 
and Saswad-Poona roads, and the latter the goods imported from 
Sirur taluka along the Ahmednagar-Poona road. These were 
the two important streams. Certain amount of motor traffic came 

1 The motor-toiry charges something for the carriage of retnrned erafties. 
The uinat charge from Poona to Talegaon-Dhamdhere is, for example, As. 6 to 
As. 8, for a hundred baskets. 
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in also through the Dapodi, Swar Gate and the Vithalwadi nakas, 
which represent respectively the traffic along the Junnar-Poona, 
Satara-Poona and the Sinhgad-Poona roads. The Octroi records 
were not to be had exhaustively for all the months and hence no 
definite proportions can be given. An examination of such figures 
as were available, however, indicated that of the total amount of 
fruit coming into Poona by road, about one-fifth came in by motor- 
lorry. The proportions would differ widely as among individual 
fruits. While the amounts would be negligible in the case of 
bananas and mangoes, they would be very high in grapes, figs, 
oranges and pomegranates. 

We have discussed, so far, the various transport agencies and 
the services they perform. Their costs have also been discussed 
partly in this and partly in the preceding chapter. The problem oi 
effecting economies in the cost of transport- is a problem relating tc 
the attitude of the railway authorities and the possibilities oi 
organisation and co-operation among growers. The waysfn whicl 
growers could save on transport items, such as by the formation 
of bulking societies, will be discussed in a later chapter. The 
possibility of doing away with the forwarding agent is alsc 
dependent on the development of co-operative handling of the 
produce by growers. 

(iv) Octro i '. — Another item that figures among the costs of trans 
port, is the octroi duty. This is not levied in Bombay, but is levied ir 
most of the other cities like Poona, Sholapur etc. The rate at whicl 
it is levied in Poona is one anna per maund of fruit. For purposes o 
ready calculation, the capacity of a cart drawn by two , bullocks ii 
taken to be 1 6 mds.; that of a small cart drawn by one bullock, Smds. 
and that of a pony, 3 mds.; and the octroi charge is levied accordingly 
A headload of fruit is considered to be equivalent to one maund 
and as all headloads liable to a duty of less than As. 4 are exemp 
from the duty, headloads of fruit are never charged any octroi. Tb 
extent of the burden of the octroi has been indicated in the las 
chapter. Octroi being an integral and an important part of th 
finances of most munidpalities in the Presidency, we shall not, here 
discuss the possibility of an abolition of this charge. We have 
however, to draw pointed attention to certain improvements tha 
should be effected, regarding refunds of duty that may be made. 
At present all produce entering Poona city, whether it is for sale ii 

I, la Sliola]par ther« is no iroviiion for the grant of a refund. 



the city or whether it is merely in transit to, say, the railway station, 
is liable to the octroi duty. When a consignment is in transit, it is 
given an export pass at the export naka and, on application made to 
the chief officer, a refund can be obtained on the evidence of the 
export pass. The duty collected on goods in transit is treated . 
merely as a deposit. Regarding the refund of duty on goods, not in 
transit, the main condition is that “ Each item of export on which re- 
fund is claimed must be bonafide one consignment, made by one 
man, to one man, at one place, on one day, and must form part of one 
imported consignment. Each import bill shall, for the purpose, be 
reckoned as one consignment."' Further, no refund on exported 
goods is made, unless the amount of the refund would be a sum not 
less than one rupee. All refunds are subject to a deduction of ten 
percent. In the case of fruit the most important question regard- 
ing refunds is that of refunds: on goods in transit. We have seen, 
how a very large portion of fruit consigned to Bombay passes 
through Poona City directly to the railway station. There is no 
reason why the consignor should, in such a case, have to pay the 
octroi duty as he does at present. What prevents him from getting 
a refund at present, is evidently the one rupee rule. We have given 
figures elsewhere^o show that, even in the case of large consignments, 
refunds are not obtained. Whatever that may be, refunds should 
be granted easily on all consignments -whatever their size- when in 
transit. Even the present by-laws lay down that, “the Chief Officer 
or if authorised by him, the Superintendent of Octroi, shall have pow- 
er to make refunds on goods in transit to any extent irrespective 
of the limits laid down, as the refund in such a case is ipso facto 
a refund of deposit made and not a refund of the duty paid.”® This 
provision does not seem to be known to consignors and, to our know- 
ledge, has never been taken advantage of, in the case of fruit. Further, 
if the municipality treats the payment of octroi on goods in transit 
as merely a deposit,there is no reason why its refund, outside the limits, 
should lie within the discretion of the chief officer. All such re- 
funds should be made as a matter of course. We recommend, there- 
fore, that this byelaw should be suitably amended and its proviaona 
made widely known. 


1 Note (6) to Octroi Schedule A. 

2 See ante, p. 32. 

3 Octroi Byelaw No* 18, 




CHAPTER VIL 

The Preparation of Fruit for Market. 

(i) Introductory\-la the chapter on supply and production of fruit, 
we have already noted the inferior quality of a considerable quantity 
of Poonafruit. In analysing the costs of distribution also, it was seen 
how heavily all distributive charges bear on fruit which is of an inferior 
quality. One of the chief ways, therefore, in which to place the 
fruit industry on a sound basis, is to pay a great deal of attention to 
the various cultural problems connected with fruit growing. Not 
only is this necessary, in the case of the admittedly inferior type of 
Poona fruit, such as guavas and pomegranates, but also in the case of 
the better quality fruits, such as oranges and figs. From the 
marketing point of view, the ultimate goal of all such cultural re- 
search should be the establishment of a series of standard commer- 
cial varieties of fruit. We read in a report by the English Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, “In selecting varieties for commercial' 
fruit production, it is necessary to take into account the time of 
bearing and the productivity of the tree or plant, and, in regard to 
the fruit its suitability for grading, packing, transport and storage, 
and, what may be termed, its selling capacity.” ' It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that, in at least the Poona District there is no recogni- 
tion and classification of the different varieties of individual fruits 
that may be grown ; and the market has no knowledge of the 
varieties that may exist. The orchards are planted in a haphazard 
fashion, usually with plants supplied by the nearest big grower; and 
no data are available to the grower, on any one of the various points 
mentioned in the sentence quoted above. In some localities parti- 
culars strains may become established and sometimes gain market 
recognition. But as no work has been done in standardising the 
commercial varieties, ascertaining their various qualities or preventing 
their subsequent deterioration, individual growers have to depend 
on the accumulated experience of themselves and their neighbours, 
and on methods in which a large amount of guess-work necessarily 
enters. 

.-d — - . ^ — 

English Ministry of Agriculture’s Report on the Preparation of Fruit 
for Market. loo.Series, Ko. 21, Fart I, (1918), p. 7. 
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( il ) Extent and Character of Dtmand\-~-\t should be recog- 
nised, that varietal standardising and a definite production 
and marketing programme could only be based on a careful 
analysis of market requirements and the nature of the public 
demand. The consumers' preference should determine the 
trend of production ; and it is also necessary to know what pre- 
mium a given higher quality is able to command in the market. 
It is as a necessary consequence of the lack of standardisation 
and grading, that the public demand, even in our major cities, 
has not become either so well-defined or so refined, as in the other 
countries. In the country side, a quality market can be said to be 
non-existent; and even in the cities, it is developing only slowly. 
In this country in particular, it has to be remembered, that the bulk 
of the demand is from a class of people that is very poor; and in 
catering for the market demand, a sharp distinction may sometimes 
have to be made,between the poor class and the higher class demand. 
This may best be illustrated by the case of bananas. In the Junnar 
taluka, the two main varieties of bananas grown are the ‘ kali ' 
and the ‘ soni.' The former is a much bulkier, but in other respects, 
a much inferior fruit to the latter. It has a very large demand from 
the cultivating and labouring classes generally, because of the larger 
proportion of food-substance contained in it. This preference is 
strikingly shown by the fact, that while in Poona the retail price per 
dozen for the two varieties is usually the same, in the country 
side the ‘ kali ' fetches a higher price. In Poona city, the demand of 
the middle and richer classes for the ‘ soni ’ balances the demand on 
the part of the poor for * kali This same factor may be seen oper- 
ating in other directions also. Thus, the superior or ‘ kagdi ’ variety 
of custard apples has a limited demand at high prices; but, the bulk of 
the demand from hawkers and others is for the inferior and small-sized 
fruit which can be sold normally at one pice per fruit. The major 
dem and f therefore, i n Indi^wjor cheap andjjulky .ftuit. There is, 
on the other hand, a growing quality market in cities, in which even 
imported high-grade fruit is being consumed ; and here, the opportu- 
nities for the grower of high class fruit are considerable. If figs of 
a picked quality are attractively presented, they are sure to command 
high prices in most urban markets in India, chiefly because they 
are so rare. Consumers’ preferences in regard to most of the fruit are 
also quite pronounced. A pale yellow or orange-coloured mosambi 
with a thin skirt is distinctly prefered to others. An elongated 



and seedless papaya fetches a high price; and so does a custard 
apple with a thin skin and large eyes, when it is perfectly 
mature. During the course of our investigation, we had, of course, 
not been able to give much thought to the character and extent of 
the consumers’ demand. And we know nothing of the quantitative 
aspect of the consumers’ preferences, as reflected in the level of 
prices. A detailed investigation of this question must, however, go 
hand in hand with the attempt to determine and standardize the 
commercial varieties of fruit in India. 

With consumers’ preferences is also connected the question of 
the total extent of the demand. The figures regarding the imports of 
fruit into Poona have already been given in Chap. I; and the extent 
to which export probably takes place from Poona has also been 
indicated there. It is impossible to calculate definitely the quantity 
of fruit, which is retained in Poona for consumption. We, however, 
estimate, from the inform ation syailable, that fron^ ^ to^SlEou^d 
maunds of fruit is, on an average, annually consumed in Poona City, 
^ng an avSrage'^fof the city, with ite population of 2^ lakhs, of 
l ^zTorfmr'cdnaum ed per. head, per day. Amongst this retained 
consumption, bananas are overwhelmingly the most important; at a 
long distance after, would come mangoes and melons ; and guavas, 
oranges, figs and pomegranates would next rank equally, together. 
The present consumption of fruit amongst our population is notori- 
ously too low. In attempting to stimulate it, the facts as to what 
e xten t fruit is con3 um!^byThe-oaoi:er.-the--middle- and the richer 
djums^ and what fruits have a pu rely urban demand, must be 
fully stuped. „ And even among urban demand, distinction must be 
made between Poona and Bombay demand ; for, the highest quality 
market is almost non-existent even in Poona. 

( iii ) Picking The thinning of fruit crops, which has been 
considered as an essential market preliminary, is, to our know- 
ledge, not practised by any grower in the district. It is nO Wonder 
that with the close plantation of fruit trees and the absence of 
thinning, the quality and size of the fruit should remain very poor. 
More directly concerned with marketing are the operations of pick- 
ing, grading and packing the fruit, than that of thinning. In a com- 
petitive market, not only must your fruit be of a high quality, but it 
must also reach the market in good condition and be presented 



at&aetlvely to buyers. These latter factws depend vitally da care* 
fill picking and grading and a suitable packing of the fruit. 

In picking, attention has chiefly to be paid to careful handl- 
ing of the fruit at the time of picking and to timing the picking, 
60 as to enable the fruit to reach the market in a proper condition. 
The first is a question of skilled labour and suitable equipment. 
It was not possible for us to enquire into the conditions under 
which picking is carried out; but the state in wliich a lot of 
the fruit arrives at the market, indicates c areless handling at the 
time of picking, as one of the contributory factors. The second 
question has at least two aspects. Firstly, it depends on the 
standardisation of varieties. Varieties, in which fruit may stand 
storage, and varieties in which -it has to be marketed direct 
from the trees, have to be separated ; and their adaptation, as 
for the more distant or the nearer markets, to be effected. 
Secondly, growers must get into touch with the salesmen and 
ascertain whether the fruit despatched arrives in an overripe 
or an immature condition. At present, however, the relations 
between the two are so distant, and there are such a variety 
of factors contributing to the arrival of fruit at the market in an 
unsatisfactory condition, that in the absence of organised attempts, 
improvement in the timing of picking, from this source, is not to be 
expected. This is, however, for some fruits at least, an extremely 
important problem. Figs and guavas are both very delicate fruits. 
They will neither keep on the trees for any length of time, nor 
can they stand any considerable interval between picking and 
marketing. For a distant market like Madras, figs have to be 
picked at a somewhat immature stage, resulting in a considerable 
loss of quality in the fruit. Investigation in such cases is of special 
importance. The problem of mosambis is in a class by itself. Here 
the dtSerence between fruit which has ripened within ten months, 
and one which has taken fifteen months to ripen, is considerable 
both in quality and price. Hence, the determination definitely, of 
ways and means by which to postpone or draw near the time of pick- 
ing the fruit, means much to the owners of orange orchards. At 
present themethods practised are haphazard and do not always 
give satisfactory results. There are some seasons of particularly 
high prices, and the ability to time picking, so that fruit will reach 
the msittBeta so as to profit from the high prices, will be obviously of 
bdhill to the class of growers. 

18 
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(iv ) Grading grading is practised by the Poona 
growers, in the sense of produce being classified according to fixed 
standards and being packed unifortnly in packages. A rough 
classification of fruit, after it has been picked, is made in the orchard 
before it is packed. But the purpose of such a classification is not 
to pack the fruit uniformly, but to mix the different qualities in 
individual containers. In most cases the fruit is roughly graded in 
three classes. Oranges and pomegranates of only the first two 
grades are sent to Bombay, and the third grade is chiefly consigned 
to Poona; while in figs and guavas, all the grades are sent to both 
the places. But whatever the class of fruit consigned, the practice 
followed is always uniform and is the very reverse of grading. Each 
container contains a mixed lot ; and, invariably, the worst and 
smallest fruit is placed at the bottom. Better layers follow and the 
packing is finished off with an attractive layer of large and choice 
fruit at the top. This is the universal practice. Only in one case, 
that of the country market at Pimple for figs, we were told that the 
fruit was classified in four distinct grades and was packed uniformly 
and was not topped. But even here, when the country buyers at 
Pimple have to send the produce to commission salesmen at Poona 
or Bombay, they repack, mix the contents and top I When at Poona 
fruit is exhibited on the floor in heaps for sale, the grades are not so 
mixed up as in the containers ; but even here, topping is to a certain 
extent resorted to. 

There is thus not only no attempt at grading, but a deliberate 
attempt is, on the contrary, made to mix up the grades. This, as 
exemplified especially in the method of topping, reveals a curious 
psychology. "It assumes," as the Linlit hgow Co mmittee remark, 
" a natvigti, gullibility and general lack of experience* " on the 
part of -the buyers, which are not their usual chwacteristics. This 
practice is really indefensible and it is, of course, bad business ; for, 
the buyers are very well acquainted With it. The ndore is it resort- 
ed to, the " greater the allowances that will be made by the purchas- 
er who naturally, tends to base his estimates of value on his 
previous unsatisfactory experience.” ‘ With us, the practice is so 
.wide^read, that commission salesmen or buyers can never be sure 
of the quality of the entire consignment. This adds needlessly to 

1 Os. olt. f. 97, 

* ibid. 
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the risk and, therefore, the cost of the transaction uldmatelj^, of 
course, devolves on the grower. 

Before grading, comes the operation of culling i. e. removing 
all fruit which is unmarketable by reason of size, bl emish, jdam^ 
or malfor mation. This is usually practised by Poona growers ; but 
there may be found in the district, some producers who pack a 
certain amount of even cull fruit in their consignments. The more 
advanced aspect of grading is the separation of fruit into classes or 
grades, which are alike within close limits, in variety, maturity, 
soundness, colour, size, weight, flavour, and freedom from blemish. 

There are two stages involved in the establishment of standardised 
market grades. First, there is the adoption of the practice of classifica- 
tion of fruit according to quality by the growers, and that of pack- 
ing each container with fruit of only one uniform class or grade. And, 
secondly ,there is the standardisation of grades, which means the adop- 
tion of certain well-defined and uniform standards of grades by all 
growers in a tract. The first step, by itself, would not lead us, far 
enough. It will be helpful only in the establishment of mutual con- 
fidence between buyers and sellers, which is at present entirely 
wanting. It will enable buyers to know from one layer or a few 
specimens, what fruit they are bargaining for, and will establish 
graded prices in the wholesale dealings. But, so long as the grades 
of most packers are not uniform, the many advantages that flow 
from standardisation will not be available to the fruit industry. It 
is now widely recognised that, “ s tandardisati on is the first ^ge in 
the development of a rational system of marketin^'ancTany me^ 
ini^^anisation, to be” fuTTy^ successful^ a stanckrdised 

proHucTwtE which to S)'i^hout stamdardisation, no market 

reifOTmlp'|i(^ble.}i^he com ^sion salesman a nd^s T Seavy'^cl^g^s 
are inevitable, asi long as the~pro9ucetrei!ISr ungraded, or not graded 
a nd packed according to^lSateTl^ stan dards.^ Selling througli 
agencSe^uda asSr^ers * or dealing~3Irec9yjwito.ietailiga^^ 
^eireiaISiK'3^iS]^ a standardised product . 

The charjaajof Aven the commiss ion sgesm^n c^^^ 
toM considerably lower, if die f ruit they handle is ofj^ii a^ 
8^B»£Brdl^"4t^^rie^r.<^ or^^cbmpila8b5 of pric e statist ics and 

1 Empire Marketing Board. Beport for the year 1931-32, p. 78. 

i Of. J. E. Boyle’s Marketing of Agricultural Products, (1925) p. 171. 
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^ecoiad«ct<tf.AJ^k 9 t alai>».;«tenr1arriifWt{op is 

piihijftity <>nmpaip^3 at is also obvious that the adoption of stan^d 
grades will have an important re acUon on production methods;, for, 
it_is only when the grWeirSegTfi^'to gr ade a f eu r a t ei y , that he ' w ’ i tt 
reiilise whay anTamo ii ffltQnnT gnorlfuWTie^ioiMa^^^ 


It is not necessary here to enter into any detail regarding the 
advantages of grading and standardisation. The habit, however, of 
ungraded marketing is so old and well-established, that considerable 
oiganised effort will be necessary before it is rooted out. A great 
many growers, for example, readily admit the evils of topping. But 
they argue, that they must continue to top, as long as the others do 
so. For, if they give up the practice and pack their baskets uni- 
formly, the buyers will still offer a price based on the top layer, 
as being the selected best. Any action, therefore, that is taken 
to combat the evil, must be concerted. In the Bombay Presidency, 
the only action along these lines, taken by the Agricultural 
Department, was a certain amount of propaganda undertaken 
for the first time in 1931, for persuading mango growers of Ratna- 
giri to grade their fruit. A leaflet' w'as published, in Marathi, drawing 
the attention of growers to the advantages of grading and describ- 
ing the results of an experiment in the marketing of graded fruit, 
which showed that graded fruit fetched higher prices. At the same 
time, two graders were appointed and an agricultural organiser at 
Palghar was deputed to induce dealers at Ratnagiri, Malvan and 
Vengurla to grade their fruit under the supervision of graders. 
Grading-boards for three grades were devised and distributed to the 
dealers. And the graders affixed spcdal grade labels to boxes 
packed under their supervision. The labels certified that the fruit 
was graded by the Agricultural Department and certified also the 
quality of all the fruits in the package. Nearly 2, GOO packages of this 
kind were sent to Bombay from the three ports, in the season 
1931 j and the results obtained in the sales at Bombay were very 
satisfactory.* 


Nothing of this character has yet been attempted in the Foona 
district. It is essential that, in the first instance, intensive propa* 


1 'B«iiiba 7 Agri.I>e£t., LeaZlet lto.l of T931. 

S I* A Koto on the Im^ovemeiit of Merketing of "Hangoc^ in RohlnD.’' 
Foow Agri. Oblige llsgcrise, July, 
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gavda by tbe fruit growers’ associations, the Agricultural Depfub 
ment Bod the coK>petative societies in the various tracts, must be 
carried out to impre^ on growers the advantages of grading, it 
would also be helpful, if commission salesmen could be induced to 
lower their rates slightly, for guaranteed, uniformly graded packages^ 
Before any important advance can be made in this matter, it is 
necessary that the majority of, at least, the large growers should be 
persuaded that it is to their advantage to market uniformly graded 
produce. 

Propaganda in this direction must be followed by devising standard 
grades for all the more important fruits and by legislation incorpora- 
ting these standards. The Agricultural Department must work in 
collaboration with the fruit growers’ associations for determining 
standard grades. Legislation has everywhere been found neces- 
sary to protect and enforce the standard grades and to put the 
standardisation on a national ba^is. The Calif ornia Fruit and V ege- 
table Standa rdization Law ( 1^19), the Canadian Fruit Act (1923 1 
and the English Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marketing) Act 
(1^^), are instances of this type of legislation. The Canadian 
law lays down the qualifications for the different grades, the des- 
cription and the specifications of the containers to be used and the 
labels or designations of the grades. The Californian law, while spe- 
cifying the standard containers, authorises the State Commissioner ol 
Horticulture to establish grades and grading rules, after they have 
been approved by public meetings of growers and shippers, represent 
ing at least half their total number in each country, j^th these Acts 
also provide for machinery for inspection, and proper penalties foi 
the violation of the provisions of the Act. The English act merely 
authorises the Minister from time to time to frame regulations on 
these lines, for individual fruits or vegetables. In this case, wherevei 
regulations have been issued, preliminary schemes have been fiiii 
worked out by a joint committee of the Ministry of Agriculture an^ 
Fisheries and the National Farmers’ Union. While the Canadiat 
and the Californian laws compel sdl parsers of fruit to supply infor 
mation about g[mde8, count8 etc^ on the container, the English act is 
entirely vol u ntary in its application. In England, however, only 
autiiorised persons can use the labels and marks, officially issued by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The English act, therefore, provides foi 
no inspecting mAcbinery, sofd has no criminal Actions. Only tj^ 





unauthorised use of the marks is an offence. "But, when a statutory 
designation is applied to any product, there is imported into the 
contract of sale, a warranty or condition that the product is oi 
the quality meant by the designation according to the definition 
contained in the regulations. If the quality of the product does 
not accord with the statutory definition, the purchaser has, therefore 
a civil remedy.”* In England, an elaborate machinery has been set up 
for scrutinising the applications for using the marks and labels ; and 
in the earlier years, the authorisation was restricted only to growers 
whose production of the particular fruit or vegetable vras above a 
certain minimum. In all this, the Ministry acts in close co>operatioii 
with the National Farmers’ Union. 

With us also, provincial standardisation laws will have to be 
enacted, after a certain amount of public opinion has been created ir 
favour of these and after a certain proportion of growers have begur 
to grade and brand their produce. The Department of Agriculture 
acting in co-opeation with associations of growers, will have t( 
develop the details of the grades and the provisions of the act. 

(v) Packing The types of packages used by the Poona frui 
growers are numerous. We describe below the most importan 
features of the containers and the methods of packing, used in th< 
Poona fruit trade. 

Bananas f rom Junpar are packed closely in a wrapping of a tougl 
and thick gunny cloth, Inside the wrapping, the bunches of banana; 
ar6'placed, alternate with green banana leaves; and the whole coverec 
on all sides, by dried banana leaves. Each one of these gunn^ 
cloth parcels contains about 1,500 to 2,000 bananas. The length o 
this cloth, necessary for one parcel covering, costs Rs. 6 and can b< 
used over a period of three years. These parcels are loaded ii 
a bullock cart (which can contain two of them) and carried to Poone 
Banana bunches from Walha, however, are carried loose in bullock 
carts in large open baskets. 

are se nt to the Poona maLket in a spec ial tvpe of larg 
conic^rp teket,** narrow at the top a nA.YfirY..bJMad.Jl the b^^ Th 

1 Uinietry of Agriculture’s Report on the Preparation of Fruit. Ec( 
Series, No. 21, p, 12. 

2 All baskets are provided with lids oi the same materiid as the baskc^t 
Itllioli sirs sswed with string on to ths basket, after packing the fruit in. 




baskets ate made of thick and strong bamboo strips and last 
for at least two years. Each basket costs about 8 As. and holds 
nearly 24 sets of figs. Figs, sent to Bombay, Madras and other 
distant markets, are packed in much smaller baskets, cylindrical in 
shape. Such baskets cost about Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per 100, depending 
upon the quality of the bamboo strip used. Baskets sent to Bombay 
hold about 5 sers of figs, and those sent to M idras 6 sers. In pack- 
ing all baskets or boxes, some packing material is used for placing 
between the different layers of fruit and for being placed between 
the fruit and the container on all sides. In figs, the packing materia] 
usually used is fig leaves ; and in case of a scarcity of fig leaves, 
‘pimparni’ leaves are used. The contents of the Poona basket being 
large, it is usually found, that in it, the lowest layers of fruit are 
somewhat damaged owing to the weight above. 

Guavas sent to Bombay are usually packed in large, tall bamboc 
baskets, each holding about 550 fruits, which might weigh about 30 tc 
35 sers. The baskets are sold at about Rs. 15 per hundred. ;The 
packing material used is ‘ patraval ’’ or mere leaves of some wil<3 
trees. Guavas are sent to the market at Poona, in large open bas- 
kets containing about 375 fruits. They are placed loose in these 
baskets, without any packing material between the different layers 
of fruit. The baskets are very largely carried as headloads. 

Orange s and pomegranates may be packed in bags, baskets oi 
boxesr'*’feg3 tfte ui!)3 oiiiy tor very low quality fruit, and only for 
mosambis and pomegranates. Santras are never packed in bags, 
The baskets used are usually a foot in height, 9" in diameter, and 
are cylindrical in shape. They contain from about 3 to 3J doz. 
fruits of a fairly large size and cost Rs. 8 to 10 per hundred, 
Boxes made of deal or pine wood are used only for superior grade 
fruit and can contain 6 doz. fruit of a large size, or 8 doz. of medium 
siz3. None of these boxes are specially prepared for the trade, but 
are bought second hand, in Poona. They are boxes, used in the 
trade of things such as kl^osene, tea, soap, vegetable ghee etc. 
They can be had at Poona for about Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per hundred. 
A box can stand about 3 trips to Bombay, and 6 to Poona; and at the 
end of each trip, it has to be slightly repaired. The packing material, 
mostly used in the case of these boxes is old newspapers, * patravals’, 

1 These are made up by stitching together a number of large sized learei 
josome tree! like 'Palas’ or bsiyan, so as to form a large oiroular sheet, 
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greea leavefl 09^ l»y. The first two are used in packages sent £6 
Bombay and usually in packages containing superior fruit. 


Qreen mangoes come to Poon a lo ose, in open bullock-carts . A 
bullock-cart holds from 1,500 to 2,000 mangoes of arerage size. 
Musk-melons and water-melons are brought here in bullock-carts. 
Custard-apples and papayas are brought in, usually in open baskets, 
as headloads, 


The q uestion of returnable and non-ret urnable pac kag es 
stains in India a very different footing from that in England. _Ia 
En gland, it assumes a special aspect, because the returnable empties 
am, m England, usually supplied to the fp-pwnrp hy tha diiitrih»t<y f«. 
This is not so in Poo na ^mptiftaj whiy tber returnabl e 

flfnfli^^iirnttble. are prnvifl<»d fat himoAlf, |)y ■grAWAg Jq the 

PooSanmrk^ all the empties are treated as returnable, whether they 
are bags, baskets or boxes. When the transport is bv bullock-carts 
t hese empties are retum ^'il frt>A nc /.VinrgA ; n«/9 thA sfu^e holds good 
in the majority of cases, in which produce comes to the market by 
headloads. The question, therefore, of the substitution of the re- 
turnable by the non-returnable type, does notarise here. In the 
case of very distant markets, such as those of North India or South 
India, boxes are almost never used. Fruit is sent packed in baskets; 
and these are non-returnable. It is only in the case of fruit con- 
signed to Bombay, that both the returnable and non-returnable 
types co-exist. The use of boxes i s,, however, only 

superior grades of ora nges and pomegranatea. These boxes can 
also be used dniy because they are available second hand ; if their 
use were to spread and the trade had to get these boxes specially 
prepared, their cost would be found to be prohibitive. The box has 
been introduced in the Bmnbay trade, chiefiy because the fruit in 
baskets cannot stand the handling it receives on the railways and 
because there is no danger of pilferage when the box is used.' 


i. Thne are the reasons also given in a circular, issued by the Agricultu- 
ral Department, advocating the use of boxes for sending mangoes from 
Konkah lo Bgo^y. ( lio. 2 of 1930. ) 




The box used is an air-tight package and consequently, feally un* 
suitable for consignment of fruit over a long distance. The use of the 
box, therefore, is bound to be given up, if conditions regarding the 
handling of fruit on railways become better and if the strength of the 
present baskets is improved upon. 

Empties are carried by the railways, by weight, at quarter parcel 
rates. Dr. Howard' records that all Indian railways, carry certain 
standard types of empties free of charge to Quetta and Charaan; 
but this does not seem to be the case, at least at present. If this sort 
of concession could, however, be given, it would help considerably 
in bringing about an early adoption of standard containers. 

The variety of types of packages used is large ; and though in 
the case of the principal types, the approximate weight or count of 
the contents is fixed, there is no necessary uniformity in this regard. 
The size of the containers seems to be dictated chiefly by conditions 
of transport. The guava or the fig baskets brought to Poona 
suggest the adoption of the maximum possible as a headload. The 
liinits of the containers sent to Bombay are determined by the size 
of the demand, the amount of fruit that could safely be packed in 
baskets, and the limits for weights laid down by the parcel rates. 
The guava basket is obviously too big and too tall to carry such 
delicate fruit; the fruit, however, though delicate, is low-priced and 
cannot perhaps bear the cost of more careful packing in smaller 
units. 

The movement towards reform will and should necessarily 
mean the standardisation of packing also. But before this can be 
done a considerable amount of research will have to be under- 
taken. It^appears that costs of packing are comparatively high in 
India . These costs are given in some detail in the following 
table. 


1, Howard: — Crop Production in India, p. 173. 
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TMi? ply material very widel y uaftcLig bamboo ciup whicli 
all types , oi,Jmketa^at»- made. But the bamboo ia not easily 
avaikble in all parts and the uaual bamboo basket is not reaU v 
s trong enougn to stand long journeys. It is not known whether 
bamboo baskets, provided with special stays or supports, in sections, 
would be very much costlier than the present type of basket. It 
seems also, that for at least returnable boskets for local trade, other 
material could be used. The * Tarwad ’ twigs, which are plentiful 
in the Eastern Deccan, can provide strong baskets . Twigs of other 
t ypes of creep er pl ants also ar^sedjn various localities . Bamboo, 
i rseema, wil l stilT remain the most p l ^tiful and widely distribute d 
materiahand there^e research in bamboo packages of different types 
is^ofthe utmost importance. — Ihe- manufacture of veneer boxes has 
not been attempted in India, and it is not known whether it is econo- 
raically possi ble. Dr. Cheema s elected the 'shevri' ‘ wood for 
p acking the mango consignments to~~£urope; but the economic 
possibili ties of any local material for boxes cannot be realised unless 
their manufacture is undertaken on a large scale. 


Whatever the size of the baskets, the shape of the baskets used, 
whenever the consignment is to be sent to distant parts,i3 cylindrical. 
All the baskets sent to Bombay are cylindrical in shape. In the 
open basket, in which fruit of all kinds is brought into Poona, the 
s^pes vary ; and then there is the conical fig basket. Here again 
investigation into what shapes are really suitable for transportation 
must be undertaken. The usual tendency in these parts is for the 
baskets to be narrow and talT This ia^poFsibTv because of the 
ti^rial— thin bamboo strips — used. Thi s shape means n, lar ge 
number ol layerTof fruirin the basket, Vhich l^ds to da mage to the 
botlbm layers Th tbe'^se drVoftfruit. 

No crates are used in the district. There seem to be two 
reasons for their absence. Firstly, crates would have to be specially 
prepared, and that would mean a high price; and secondly there is 
obvious danger of pilferage in the case of crates. The boxes used 
are usually of the size 1' - 8* x i' x i' - 4". But as these are bought 
second hand, no strict uniformity in their size is to be expected. 
Jute bags are used only for the inferior kinds of mosambis and 
pomegranates. These bags are the usual large grain bags. For the 


1. 'Bombax Malbarioan;.’ 








packipg of lemoDSy thd bag of the size of the common cement bag is 
used. 

Obviously, a considerable amount of research must be under^ 
taken, before containers and packing i^thods can be standardised. 
And the standardisation will have to be such, as will apply to coD' 
ditions of the small grower in our tracts. The fact must also be 
taken into consideration, that at present the bulk of the fruit sent 
out is so low-priced, that it can bear only a limited amount of pack- 
ing cost. Real reform can be effected, only when the quality of 
fruit improves, and when, with the establishment of packing stations, 
large quantities of fruit can be handled in well-equipped packing 
sheds. 



CHAPTER YlII, 

Summary of Gonclusions and Reeommendations. 

In the foregoing chapters we have described conditions regard- 
ing the marketing of fruit in Poona to the full extent of the infor- 
mation we were able to collect. In this, it remains to gather together 
the threads, to emphasise the possibilities of reform as suggest- 
ed in the preceding discussion, and to add a few words on the pos- 
sibilities of organised effort on the part of growers, and of state 
legislation. In considering all these possibilities of reform, it would 
not do to ignore the limits to effort, in all directions, laid upon us by 
the circumstances. The grower of fruit, in a considerable number of 
cases, is not primarily interested in fruit; he operates in a large 
majority of cases, on a very small scale ; he is mostly illiterate and 
usually ill-informed .about market conditions. There is only one 
small fruit-growers’ organisation in existence ; and no co-operative 
societies have been formed among fruit-growers, though some of 
them are members of the ordinary rural co-operative credit societies. 
Most of what follows has been written bearing these limitations in 
mind. Progress can only be slow, and by degrees. We have 
given some attention to the question of the probable successive 
steps in this progress. 

Pre-market stage : — We cannot lay too much emphasis on the 
fact that the primary need is the improvement in the quality of the 
ftuit marketed. In a recent Canadian report on the subject, we 
read that the main problems of growers in that country are of mar- 
keting and distribution ; the cultural problems are well on the way 
to solution ; for, the growers “know what to do in order to grow 
good fruits and vegetables. It would be almost correct with us to 
reverse the emphasis. The study of cultural problems has hardly 
begun, and scientiic investigation would have to go far, before it 
was generally determined how to grow good fruit and what varieties 
of it to grow ;This, apart from the tremendous problem of imparting 
the knowledge, when gained, to the growers. The present distri- 

1 W.B. Somsrset Report of the Ontario Fruit and Vegetables Marketing; 
CbnuEllfatioa (1^). 


bution of fruit in the district has been arrived at, not by any deli- 
berate study of the situation or on account of any propagan^. It 
is the result of the haphazard 'enterprise of individual growers, 
imitated, when successful, by their neighbours. The facts of the 
distribution in the district have been stated by us ; it is, however, 
necessary to study them from a different angle and to correlate them 
to climatic and other conditions, obtaining in the various tracts. It 
may then be possible to direct intelligently the growth of acreage in 
individual fruits. Orange cultivation has of late years spread in 
many parts of the Presidency; while the fig acreage, even though 
growing in the Purandhar taluka, is yet confined to very narrow 
limits. It would certainly be valuable, if scientific study is able to 
afford an explanation of such phenomena. That the field for re- 
search into a large variety of purely agricultural problems regarding 
methods of cultivation and care of fruit trees is vast, is obvious. 
We would, however, from the marketing point of view, specially 
emphasise the importance of the classification of varieties, the 
determination of those, most suited for commercial planting and the 
elimination so far as possible, of others. The guava and the pome- 
granate of this district are remarkably inferior in quality. When 
conditions favour the planting of the orchards of these fruits to 
such an extent, that their acreage in the District exceeds 800 in each 
case, there is no reason to believe that physical conditions militate 
against the improvement in the present varieties or the introduction 
of superior ones. There is a large market for both these fruits in 
Ppona and Bombay. In Bombay at least, there is a distinct market 
for quality guavas, as witnessed by the imports from places as far 
away as Allahabad. The Pomegranate is a fruit well-established in 
all Eastern markets and, if of good quality, can travel far, before being 
marketed. The economic waste involved in the continued planting 
of inferior or unsuitable fruit, is enormous. 

There are, especially in the favourably situated parts of the 
Poona District, distinct possibilities of acclimatising some of the 
foreign subtropical fruits ; and experiments could be made with such 
fruits as the avocado or the Japanese persimmon. Peaches could 
also, perhaps, be made to grow profitably in certain limited areas. 
There are again fruits grown in this district which are all ungrafted* 
This is the case with mangoes, custard-apples, jujubes, jambuls 
katwands etc. The four latter are grown mostly as wayside trees^ 
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No attempts seem to have been made at any proper cultivation 
or the improvement of the strains of these trees. The mango of all 
the ungrafted fruits is by far the most important. There have been 
attempts at establishing in this district groves of grafted varieties 
established elsewhere, especially in the Konkan. But little work has 
been done on the local ungrafted mangoes of the district itself. At 
Saswad, at Khed-Shivapur and elsewhere there are old famous 
groves of mangoes. Mangoes from certain selected trees in these 
groves are known to dealers in the Bombay and Poona markets "and 
fetch very high prices, higher in some cases than even high-class 
grafted varieties. It appears that varieties established by grafting from 
these old trees would sooner acclimatise themselves in the district, 
than imported ones. If work of this character is not done, the 
peculiar quality-strains of these trees will perish with the individual 
trees. In fruits, in which superior quality-strains have become 
originally established, there yet remains a vast amount of work to be 
done in such directions as irrigation control or uses of fertilizers, 
which obviously affect the quality of fruit produced. And as we 
have already noted, the determination of the proper distance in 
planting the trees, or the practice of pruning the trees, or thinning 
the fruit, have all yet to be studied. And with all these studies, the 
major task of the establishment of standard varieties suited to 
climate, location, soil and market has to be done. We attach the 
greatest importance to this work of the establishment of commercial 
varieties and their standardisation. 

In undertaking this standardisation, a study of the extent of 
market demand and the character of consumers’ preferences will 
also be, as we have already indicated, necessary. Under Indian 
conditions, most of the work, especially that of a scientific character, 
necessarily devolves on government departments' and on the extent 
to which they are able to undertake it, largely depends the future 
development and prosperity of the fruit industry. For, we may 
again repeat, no amount of improvement in the marketing machi- 
nery can cure the inherent defect of an industry which produces a 
very inferior and low-priced article. 

Improvements in the methods of picking and the ascertaining of 
the time when fruit for different markets is best picked, would also be 

1 Agri. Commiasioa’s Report p. 597. . 



iticIiKldl ill the scientific part of the AgricUlttirat Depastmeiifs vt^osk, 
But with grading and packing) we approach the domain of marketing 
proper. Here, private effort guided by the Department, ought to be 
able to do much, and growers must largely help themselves. In the 
first instance, the growers must be taught to see, that such methods 
as topping and mixing up various grades of fruit in each package 
are doing them an immense amount of harm and that there is 
no possibility of better returns unless they give up these practices. 
We have alluded to the experiments and propaganda conducted 
recently by the Agricultural Department in the mango producing 
tracts of the Konkan. Such propaganda must be carried on inten> 
sively not only by the Department, but by the associations of fruit- 
growew themselves. In this respect, a considerable responsibility 
attaches to the more substantial among the growers in the district. A 
number of them have old-established connections, with commission 
salesmen and have gained a reputation for their produce. It is 
for tiiem, in the first instance, to introduce better methods of grad- 
ing' and packing produce and even establish special brands of 
their own. When they show by their example the success that 
attends these methods, imitation by smaller neighbours will 
naturally follow. Persuading the big growers to set an example is, 
perhaps, the easiest method of beginning the solution of this pro- 
blem. By itself, however, it cannot lead far ; and organised action 
of some kind or other is essential. 

The fruit-growers in the district are in no way organised and do 
not co-operate with one another in any matter. There is in the Presi- 
dency, a Bombay Presidency Fruit Growers Association. This was 
formed only in March 1931. Its membership is very small, very scat- 
tered anditsactivities are confined entirely to making repre sentations 
on behalf ofthe fruit i ;T i ?Wf*r? i 

rities. Small local associations of fruit and vegetable growers will have 
to'BSTormed, in the first instance; for, without such an organisation 
which creates a sense of community of interests among local growers, 
no organisation on a wide scale is likely to succeed. Further, an 
organisation, brought into being merely to ventilate grievances, will 
not attract membership from among the smaller growers, and can 
^so not help materially to solve the imthehse problems facing the 
industry. 

The need for organisations for a definite purpose and a purpose 
which can appeal to the large body of growers, is apparent. The 
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i y03t eleme nt flfv nf <iUfih , flrfTflTi!flfltinnfl ron h<» <t hiilUnf an/l a 
^ciung aociety. The aims of such an organisation would be to 
secure economies for its members by bulking produce for transport- 
ation. Such organisations can only be formed in centres of concen- 
trated production; and it is to be expected, that the first attempts at 
organisation can only be made in such centres. If the question 
is examined practically, it would be seen that the limits for the 
formation of bulking and dispatching societies are, even in this 
district, very narrow. ^ bu lk ing society c an operate only in a 
small area; and for it to produce economies, it woul4 be necessary to 
handle hulk gonsignments on a fairly large scale. Th elndia^railwavs 
allow spedal concMsions^onfy^to "wagon-load consignments, which 
means that the consignments must be daily in the neighbourhood 
of 200 maunds. A reference to table IX ( p. 33 ) will show that a 
monthly consignment of 6,000 maunds of any single fruit, from 
even a concentrated production locality in the district, is impossible 
to contemplate. It would be more feasible, if transport by motor- 
lorry was arranged. This would prove economical at about a 
monthly consignment of 1,000 maunds. Bulking for dispatch 
merely to Poona cannot cut down the costs to any considerable 
extent. Bombay is the only market, for consigning goods to which, 
bulking societies could be formed. If guavas from both the Mutha 
canal areas could be assembled at Poona, for consignment to 
Bombay, a bulking society could operate for about 5 months in the 
year. A similar position holds with regard to santras in the 
Talegaon-Dhamdhere and Shikrapur area. A society could also 
operate for a short period of about two months, for dispatching figs 
from a place like Pimple to Poona. In all these cases it does not 
seem likely that the society could operate its own trucks, but it 
would effect econonues by being able to get special terms from 
private carriers. We have assumed in this that only fruit growers 
will join into associations of this type. If, however, it is to be emi- 
nently a small growers* association, as it inevitably will be, there is 
no reason why not only fruit but vegetable growers also should not 
be invited to join in. All p^riahahle garAftn nrodiice CQulA..ba~4alieTr 
in,and in this case the possibilities of forming and operating hulking 
soS^^jCTeBlddwgtilB^^ and vegetebie bulking 

softies would be formed for much smaller areas than those indicated 
above and their consignments would be larger and better distributed 
throughout the year. They would, in this case, be able also to take 
20 


ftdvantegd of the rallMray wagon*load rates. Such societies could be 
formed for both the right aud left bank canals of the Mutha and 
they could be formed along the railway route from Poona to Patas 
and along the railway and the road route from Poona to Walha. 
They would act, at least in the beginning, chiefly on the lines of the 
U. S. A. shipping associations ; and their chief advantage would 
be to secure for members “ a lower freight rate than would apply 
to small shipments made by individuals acting separately. 

A bulking society would do the work, which mainly the forward- 
ing agent does at present. It may receive all produce at the rail- 
head or some other convenient centre for road transport, or it may 
even make arrangements, for collecting the produce of members and 
for bringing it to the assembling centre. In a bulking society, each 
grower may, of course, pack his produce in any way he likes and 
send it to any salesman in, say, Bombay or Poona ; but it may 
happen, that a bulking society may come to have, after a certain 
time, some voice in the marketing of the produce consigned by its 
members. The society may determine on a few salesmen to whom 
all the produce would be consigned, and may also undertake to 
supply marketing intelligence to its members. Such a society 
would be of the type represented by the English society of Little- 
ton and Badsey Growers Ltd. and its advantages could be indicat- 
ed in the following manner. “ The principal benefit of the society 
is undoubtedly that it creates an alternative to the usual trade 
channels, keeping the growers in touch with prices in distant 
markets, and to some exent preventing speculative buying at un- 
duly low rates. Members are also guaranteed against bad debts, 
and rml claims are handled for them, free of charge. The cost of 
the Society’s service is frequently saved by the economy in trans- 
port charges which it is able to effect through bulking The 

salesmen to whom the society sends produce for disposal 
are saved a considerable amount of account, correspondence, 
postage and other incidental expenses and modify their charges 
accordingly.”* 

A society of this type, though it will mean an immense advance 
on present conditions, will not influence grading and packing, 

1. Univetsity of Illinois: — Agri. Experimont Station-circular No.. 238, 
(1919) p. 8. 

2. Report on Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural Produce in England 
ai^ Wales, ( 1926 ), p. 97. (Ministry of Agri., Boo. Series, No. 1) 
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Except indirectly, through the educative work that it conducts. 
For the purpose of influencing grading and packing, it is not only 
necessary that the produce should be assembled, but also that it be 
centrally graded and packed. The establishment of such central 
packing stations, however, presents a great many difficulties. Firstly, 
central packing necessarily involves confining the membership to 
producers of one type of fruits or vegetables. This means that the 
field for bulking is greatly restricted and transport economies tend 
to vanish. And central packing, to bear all its additional costs, 
must be conducted on a certain minimum scale. Further, only such 
produce as can be re-handled, can be centrally packed; but in so far 
as even the softest fruits of the district, such as guavas and figs, are 
repacked and reconsigned at least once in a number of cases, this 
latter difficulty does not carry a great deal of weight. 

Here, it would not be out of place to consider the influence on 
this question, of the presence of the pre-harvest contractors. There 
are at least two sets of these contractors in the districts whose in- 
dividual scale of business is very large — the banana contractors of 
Junnar, and the orange contractors of Purandhar. The banana in 
Poona is, however, a product that has almost entirely a local mar- 
ket; and it being further of an inferior quality and consumed largely 
by the poorer classes, careful grading cannot be expected to 
influence its marketing very considerably. These contractors may 
combine to effect economies in transportation costs ; but they can-, 
not be expected to take any interest at this stage, in the general 
improvement in the grading of produce. The pre-harvest contractors 
of Purandhar taluka ought to be, on the other hand, interested in 
improvements in grading and packing. They handle produce on 
a large scale, and in some cases, have contracted for the produce of 
orchards for a long term of years. These contractors have, how- 
ever, yet shown no interest in these developments ; and it is likely 
that they will never show an interest keen enough to pioneer 
efforts of these types. It must be remembered, that the contractor’s 
interest is primarily in the difference between the wholesale price 
which he obtains, and the khoti price, which he pays to the owner 
of the orchard. He is not permanently and fundamentally interest- 
ed in the fruit industry. Even so, the contractors, if they introduc- 
ed improved methods of grading and packing, and packed centrally 
all the produce that they controUed, could make increased profits 



immediately ; and it would be helpful, if it were possible, to ihtereat 
them in these questions, indeed, in many J^jm grican states, it is 
the i ntermed iary, next to the grower, ^ gradiM. a^ p^s,^i 
the’refqming agent in theaelnatters. , Tie 

t ake this se r^ce ' ; and in the Calhoun county, where the general 
standard of growers’ grading is poor, the pre-harvest contractors, 
when they buy produce, get the produce graded properly and label- 
led by the growers or their agents. Of course, in this case, the pre- 
harvest contractors, it should be noted, are ' the agents of Chicago 
commission houses.’ 

Another possibility is the coming into existence of an agency 
which would' "gra^ a small commission on 

behalf of the growers. Of the already existing agencies, it seems 
most feasible for the forwarding agent to extend his activities in 
this direction. As it is, he already assembles produce at railheads. 
He may, for certain types of high quality fruit, further undertake the 
additional service of grading and packing on behalf of the growers. 
The grades would be guaranteed by him and the labels would be 
his. Such a step would be helpful in introducing uniform grading 
conceptions over the various producing areas; and there are not 
the same difficulties, in its way, as in the co-operative effort of 
growers. Nobody is, however, likely to come forward and afford 
the services, until there is a distinct demand for them. The question 
thus resolves itself into one of impressing on those, who undertake 
selling risks i. e. either the growers or the contractors, the need for, 
and the advantages likely to result from, careful grading and packing. 

The small group of country buyers who operate in the district 
also stand in the same position, with regard to grading and packing, 
as the pre-harvest contractors; because they stand to profit imme- 
diately, if they improve grading and packing, and establish personal 
brands. But at present, they do none of these things. If, as the 
result of the establishment of local markets in producing areas, this 
class increases in importance and in the scale of its operations, a 
good deal of assistance in this reform may be expected from it. 

tJnder the circumstances, the most feasible method by which to. 
introdu^j^efpfactiw 

1 Stokdyk and others ‘Marketing California Apples, (1930), University 
of California. Bulletin 501, p. 97. 

2 Marketing Calhoun County Apples. By Lloyd and Newell, Univ. of 
Illinois, Bulletin No. 312 (1928), pp. 695-6. 
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seems to us to be ttus. /^n the first instance, in tensive nropaciandg 
tludugh'the Deputment and such associations as may exist, will 
have to be carried out. After these preliminaries, the most important 
step should be for the Department, in cooperation with fruit growers 
and merchantSv^q and- announce standardiaed-grad ea and pac k* 
ages for_wio u8 fruit Sj in the wav in which-dha U,.§» A* Federal 
Depart ment o jLAgricailtUE B- ha^ It would be, of course, 

enffiely voluntary for growers to adopt this or not. But the deter- 
mination of these standards must be supplemented by other efforts. 
These efforts should be^iq devise cheap and simple grading appara- 
tus suited to Indian conditions, and to provide the services^/dTh 
few graders and shipping-point inspectors. Trained gradera^ll be 
necessary to teach the growers, in the first instance, the^lechnique 
of grading and the handling of grading equipment In the 
beginning, when only a few growers have taken up the grading 
of their produce, the grading could be done under the direct 
supervision of the graders; but with the extension of this 
practice, the grading would come to be performed normally by 
the grower himself. In his orchard. When this comes about, 
the provision by the Department, of shipping-point inspectors, 
would be necessary. These inspectors would inspect packages 
before they were dispatched by rail and road and issue a certificate, 
if they conformed to departmental standards. The buyer and the 
conunission salesman may be expected, if the departmental service 
proves efficient, to place implicit faith in these certificates; and then 
both the market and the growers will be familiarised with the stan- 
dards. It is only after the standards have become established, that 
legislation on the lines, say, of the English Horticultural Produce Act, 
could be undertaken. The services of the graders or the inspectors 
would, of course, be charged for, by the Department, In this 
connection the following quotation from the statement made by 
the Standardisation Specialist of the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Econonucs would, prove to be of interest.' 

One point is clear, that without a strong favourable public sentiment, 

grading laws accomplish little .and violations are the rule rather 

than the exception. There is no doubt that with well enforced compulsory 
laws something has been accomplished for the reputation of the products of 
certain States but usually economic necessity has forced the producers into 

1 Quoted in Ministry of Agrioultme’s Report on Fruit Marketing in 
£ nglsnd and Wales, Economic Series, Ko. IS, p. 30. 
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line Wore tho pasBagie of the Act and its provisions are aimed chiefly at 
a small bat irritating minority. There are several objections to the com- 
pulsory use ol inspection which involves the issaance oi detailed certificates. 
In the first place, there are almost invariably regions of scattered production 
where the work most be done at a prohibitive cost. Attempts to handle 
these scattered shipments have resulted in all sorts of makeshifts and in a 
failure to provide supervision. An even greater objection is that compulsory 
inspection leaves no choice to the shipper — good, bad or indiffereat. He 
must use it until there is enough political pressure to secure a relief. On 
the contrary, permissive inspection run purely as a service on a self-support- 
ing basis has to compete with other agencies and rise or fail on the basis of 
merit. The U. S. Department strongly endorses the principle of permissive 
certification in connection with the inspection of fruits and vegetables. It 
puts the work on a strictly business basis and in the long run is the soundest 
policy., jl ^rom a national standpoint, compnlffo^y gradA-S fnr fmita and 
veget ables seem wholly imnr^icable at present . There are the widest 
variations in practices in different parts of the country and in commercial 
and non-commercial districts. An army of inspectors would be required to 
enforce such a law at a probable cost out of all proportion to the results. 
Although national standards for fruits and vegetables have been extended 
Solely by educational means and in connection with commercial operations, 
progress has been extremely rapid.” 

Other ways in which the movement towards standardisation 
could be helped, would be to obtain from commission salesmen 
special rates for the handling of standardised packs or get from 
rtdlways such a concession as the free return of empties in the case 
of standardised containers. Mr. Howard mentions the latter 
concession as being granted by the Indian railways for shipments 
of fruit from Quetta. 

The extent to which the pre-harvest contractors operate in this 
district is one of the most significant features in the market* 
ing machinery of fruit. The tract is not very distant from its most 
important markets, neither are the orchards, as a rule, situated in 
inaccessible localities or localities placed inconveniently with regard 
to transport facilities. And yet the dominance of the pre-harvest 
contractor is everywhere evident. As explained above, this is entirely 
due to the limited scale of farming, to the small acreage that each 
farmer has under fruit, and to entire ignorance regarding market 
conditions. The pre-harvest contractor cannot be said to perform 
any important service which the growers individually or collectively 
could not easily perform for themselves. All tl^t he does is to 
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watch and pick the crop, and then pack and consign it. He is ndl 
in a very different position from individual growers vis-d^vts the 
commission salesman in the city, except that he is perhaps more 
bound to a certain salesman than the grower would be. His scale 
of operations is not so large as to allow him to effect any considera> 
ble transport economies; neither does he, in spite of the large scale, 
grade or pack his produce any better, or try and secure the local 
produce any established standing in the market. We have also 
noted that the risk of a bad debt is ever present in the case of 
bargains with the pre-harvest contractor ; and thus sale of standing 
crops is not even a complete guarantee against extreme fluctuations 
of yield or prices. The contractor is thus to a very large e:rtent ah 
unnecessary Unk in tbe'SBainT the very small grower he may 
o^r a certain conv enience; bu t d^lopmentsm figmarketih^hbw 
that he is not ihdispehsable^eveirfo'Tfa e ' very 'S i Sgff'^ 
of course, too much to expect that he will disappear early ; but his 
position will be considerably undermined, if certa in reforms take 
place. These are, s uch regulatio n of the^ city markets and th e 
com mission salesmen, as w ill inspir^mong growers greater con fi- 
d^Bcel ^arding marketrng m acBlhiryfa the cit i^Tthe cre ation of 
ag^n^cTesTbr spre^^f m arketing intel ligence ; and th e fo rmation 
ofbuTtog anrf^ispatching societi^^ m ong smalT holders in,fl, given 
wga, There are of course, to-day, cases of even large growers, 
notably among citrus producers in the Purandhar taluka, who sell 
their standing crops. It should not, with the setting up of regula- 
ted markets and with well-directed propaganda, be difficult to oust 
the contractors from the position they hold, so far as these larger 
growers are concerned. The main difficulty to be f ac ed in such an 
^ittempt will be the opposition of _^OTe^£PUjqusaion salesmen,^who 
5a5ituaUy~ fihahberTBe^re^^st contractors. We have already 
noteflTrtJWeTBMTn the a^^^ with the contractors, it is desir- 

able that the grower should undertake all the agricultural operations, 
leaving to the contractor only the watching and picking of crops; 
and that it is necessary to draw up a standard form of a^eement 
between the grower and the contractor to be signed by both at the 
Lime of entering into a contract. 

With regard to transportation of prod uce, the most important 
measures of reform ^^iraaFy^relthe lowering o?^tHe*ltdI^way fate 
3n parwls and ^ of the margin bet wen the railway 

•isk and the owner’s risk rates. In view of the great difficulty and 
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the e^nse involved for a small grower to contest a rail claim, it is 
imperative that the railway risk rates may be brought at only a 
reasonable percentage above the owner’s risk rates. The Linlith* 
gow Committee laid down, even with 1925 prices, that “unless the 
fruit and vegetable industry in many districts is to perish, the rates 
for fruit and vegetables cannot be maintained even at 50 p. c. 
above those obtaining in 1914*” ; and also with special reference to 
rates on small consignments, “ over-centralisation and the multiplica- 
tion of intermediaries may be partially attributed to high railway 
charges on small consignments sent by passenger train.*" We 
could draw attention also to the following recommendation made by 
that committee.* 

« Panding readjustment of the eziating rates on small consignments, the 
Companies should assist the small grower by applying the existing special 
rates for bulk consignments to composite consignments made up of small 
individual units despatched by several growers to several consignees. 
Oollection and delivery should be arranged for independently by the growers, 
or pud for as an additional charge, while a small extra flat-rate charge 
per package should suffice to cover the increased labour involved in multi- 
ple ^kings.” 

The possibilities of bulking societies discussed above show the 
one direction, in which transport problems may be most effectively 
tackled by organised action on the part of growers. It is the 
bulking societies also, that may render unnecessary the services 
of the forwarding agent. 

(ii) Market While bulking societies afford one type of 

solution to the problem of the small grower of varied produce, the 
e stablishment of who lesale cQuntoiLJflarkfita la lbe..Drfl^6ing areas 
themselves, affords another niethod of meeting the diffi^^^ The 
rase for the establishment of such markets, may be based on the 
assumption that better prices would be secured if produce were dis- 
posed of by auction in the producing area itself, than those obtain- 
ed from pre-harvest contractors or through the agency of commission 
salesmen in distant markets. It would seem as if conditions in some 
parts, at least, of the Haveli and Purandhar talukas of the district are 
extremely favourable to the establishment of such auctions. Jp 
the West Midlands _ wea in England ^ of tWs type 

1. Op. oit. p. 112. 

2. Ibidp.J38. 

3. Ibid. p".;113. 
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l ^ve been m o st promin ent, t heir explained ag d ni 

to the necessity of some form of assembly market, to btiog tog »th ttf 
l^ iuacellaneous a large number of gpwefs, 

indindual output is frequently too small to pass economically through 
tlJSTJItliSajy 'craiiaerm channels. The establishment of the markeits 
l^s'^alsb bwn^miile . possi^^^ area by the variety ofcropfs 

raised, which ensures for the market a continuous supply thfbug^oul 
the yekf.i Conditions of the Poona district tract, referred to above, 
are clSseTy similar to the West Midland conditions and would, there- 
fore, seem to be favourable to the establishment of local wholesale 
markets. In fact it has already been noted, that such markets* 
though rudimentary in character, have already sprung up in the 
district in the case of figs. If at places like Pimple and Waghapur, a 
number of traders are attracted from the outside during the short 
fig season, there is no reason why, with more varied and continuous 
markets, the practice for agents of wholesalers in Poona or Bombay 
to resort to such markets should not become regularly established. 

These, markets could be established by local authoritiea* prisitg. 
persons or by bodies like t^hg co-ope rative societies. And if a 
Beginning has tolBe made,it appears best that they should be formed 
and brought into being, by co-operative societies®. Control by a 
co-operative society need not necessarily mean that the market is 
closed to non-members. The advantages of a Iq^l whq^^ 
sale are obvious. ‘ They obviate all the risks attendant on cons iga.- 
ment to distant markets for sa le on commission, If s uch markets 
Sre fairly numerous Iff ff tfacE~a ndlhe altendance 6t outside buyws 
saBs'f&wWjvpnces obtamedTnT^m ' wffjl^^^^jc^porresppndehcft 
^h wholesale^ic es in the impprtanLcjtjLffiarkMST,^ 
such coildllions tHey"~will involve to the grower t he lowgst 
PQsl1BiriSaikgtm¥~'eSsK^^^ such markets would be 

conducted openly by the society on behalf of its members, and the 
society would charge the ordinary commission on all sales. It 
has been found that such societies can have con9ide^ble.iJClfljlffli]&& 
indirectly, on the gradmy^^and l»<^iM^9rPXQdu^. of its 
It may indeed be possible for the society to devise special 

1. Ministry of Agriculture’s Report on Markets and Fairs in Bngland and 
Wales, Part I, p. 30. 

2. Cf . Description of the Pcrshore co-operative fruit and vegetable market. 
Bej^rt on Co-operative mMketing of Agricultural Produce in England and 
Wales. (1926), pp. 87-93. 

SI 
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Schemes by which to encourage better practices on the part 
its members*. The two main conditions on which the succ esa of 
ipch a market depends are/ thelixtent to whl^ oirtsjders r^^^^ ^ 

the mSileFlIid and non-members 

Bend to it, their produce for sale* The successful establishment 
of suciii markets will, to a considerable extent, render the services ot 
the pre-harvest contractor unnecessary to the small grower. 

The go mmission salesman is the pivot, on which the whole 
system of marketing turns and his is a position of extraordinary 
strength. It is no wonder if the position is a number of times 
abused. The evils that exist to day in the marketing of fruit in 
Poona, have always existed, wherever growers have been forced 
to consign fruit for sale on commission to distant markets, about 
whose conditions they were utterly ignorant. Witness the follow- 
ing extract.^ 

Oonsigning fruit is a necessary evil as the fruit trade is organised at 
the present time. One of the objects of organization among fruit growers, 
is to do away with this method of selling except to a very limited degree. 
It is perfectly true that there are many reputable commission merchants 
whose record for fair dealing is unimpeachable. On the other hand, there 
is scarcely a fruit grower in business to-day, who has not suffered severely 
in consequence of too great a trust in the commission business. It is abso- 
lutely impossible for the average fruit grower to tell whether he has been 
dealt with fairly or not. He cannot audit the accounts nor follow his fruit 
to the next purchaser and he is practically obliged to take the word of the 
commission man for all facts connected with the sale of his fruit. He Says 
in fact to the commission man, here is my fruit, give me what you please 
for it. It would be strange indeed if some commission men did not yield 
to the temptation and send returns far below what was received for the fruit. 
It is not a question of the responsibility of the commission merchant. His 
standing may be high in financial circles, but if he wishes to be dishonest 
he need not wait for a plausible excuse to return almost any sum to the 
grower. Not unfrequently the commission merchant even reports that 
the sales did not equal the charges and asks the fruit grower to remit a 
further amount.’’ 

The description may be granted to be as accurate regarding 
Indian conditions to-day, as regarding the conditions about which it 


1. Cf. the description of the Cheltenham and Evesham markets in the 
Ministry’s Report on Markets and Fairs. Part II, pp. 81*-84. 

2. Department of Agriculture, Qap.ada.. Co-operation in the Marketing 
of Apples ( 1207). Bulletin No. 18. 
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pras writteDr But the problem that faces us is not how to do away 
with the salestnan? ^ut Row‘'to tlffiit htirstrf>ngt h^ P6r7 e'vHn*Ttl^ 
most pog aaif ul among the producers' marketings organi^^^ 
as the California Fruit Growws Exchange, have not been able to 
ciiininate the commissioii salesman or broker. The prod ucers, 

they maybe, will always stand in~nee3 
of some intermediary for the wholesale disposal of their produce 
iri the various important city markets. That business is so 
tecHnTcararn(r exacting and entails risks of such a character that 
it cannot conveuicnlly be undertaken by any organisation of 
producers. It is necessary, chiefly, to provide that the producers 
are not entirely at the mercy of their iittcrmediaries aitd can hay^ 
reasonable control over them. 

Regulation of the commission salesman is immediately desirable 
in three irnportant respects. j;;;Efforts must be made to dp away with 
the secret auctioi^nd limit the activities of the commission sales- 
man to Ills proper inunction alone. ^It is also necessary to regulate 
tli[e return of sales accounts by commission salesmen to consignors. 
The fi'[9t_two would, in most countries, be, effected by mun^^ 
regulation. As commission salesmen conduct their entire business 
in thelminicipal markets the municipality can lay down conditions 
under which they operate. In some countries the commission sales- 
man is prohibited by local municipal regulations from carrying on 
any business, such as wholesaling or retailing, other than his proper 
business of Sellijig produce received from his principals on a fixed 
commission charge. It is also the practice in sonp foreign countries, 
for tile municipalities, tq_cpntroI the auctions or to hold the auctions 
themieives. There is, therefore, nothing either novel br ~impracti- 
cable in tiie idea of open auctions being enforced, and commission 
salesmen beirigj^ventedfrom participating in the wholesaling or 
retelling businejs, % inunicipa The Bombay Major 

Municipalities Act (1 92 5) gives powers to the municipalities to make 
bye-laws for the regulation and inspection of markets, slaughter- 
houses etc.and for the proper and cleanly conduct of business therein, 
and more specifically for “ regulating the sale of fruit and vegeta- 
bles in the municipal market or other specified places.” These 
powers are wide enough for imposing any restrictions on the activi- 
ties of commission salesmen. It would, of course, be first necessary 
to induce the municipalities to set up a market committee under Sec. 
36 of the 1925 Act, entrusted with the regulation of markets. It 
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would also be very desirable that, as permitted by Sec. 38 of the Act* 
one*third of the members of such a committee should be non- 
councillors, and should in this case be specially elected to serve the 
interests of growers. If this is not done, at least an advisory com- 
mittee of the type suggested by us in Chap. IV ' should be set up to 
put forward the point of view of growers. The market com- 
mittee could, in laying down the regulations governing the conduct 
of business in the market, prohibit the system of secret auctions 
and confine commission salesmen to commission business alone. 
It could even introduce a system of licensing commission salesmen, 
and it ought to control the licensing of porters, weighmen etc. in 
the market. The market committee could exercise powers similar 
to those vested in the market committees set up by the Cotton 
Markets Act (1927). More particularly, it would regulate the kind 
and description of the scales, weights and measures to be used in 
the market and conduct a periodical inspection of such weights and 
measures, and determine the trade allowances which may be made 
or received by any person, in any transaction, in the market. Under 
this last head would fall the prohibition of such charges as Dhar- 
madaya, or Kasar and the proper fixation of charges like porterage. 

We are aware, that the Agricultural Commission has argued 

the case against leaving the regulation of wholesale. markets 

with the municipalities and has cited the failure of the Central 
Provinces municipalities to do any thing in this behalf. We feel, 
however, that the arguments put forward by the commission apply 
with much greater force to cotton or grain markets, and that there are 
many difficulties in taking away the control of fruit and vege- 
table markets from the municipal authorities. We admit that the 
present regulation of the Poona market itself is not very satis- 
factory. This has, however, largely been so, because the regula- 
tion of markets has never been considered important hitherto and 
public opinion has not been properly instructed or aroused on the 
question. With pressure from Government, most of the impor- 
tant municipalities could, however, be induced to take the question 
up. The matter can be dealt with under present legislation by the 
municipalities and they are in the best position to undertake this 
regulation. If, however, they prove remiss in their duties, provin- 


1. Ante p. 98. 



cial legislation for setting up regulated fruit and vegetable madtett 
may have to be contemplated. 

The case of Bombay City stands apart from that of other 
municipalities. It is likely that the Bombay City Municipal Act 
may be thought not to cover fully, all the powers necessary to be 
exercised for regulating dealings of commission salesmen and 
others. In such a case provincial legislation somewhat on the 
model of the Cotton Markets Act, may be thought to be desirable. 
The separation of the wholesale and retail dealings as recommended 
by the Agricultural Commission will then have to be effected. We 
would, however, favour the alternative method of modifying the 
Bombay City Municipal Act, in such manner as to enable the City 
Municipality to set up a Market Committee and to regulate tlw 
dealings of commission salesmen and others in the municipal 
and the private markets. 

Provincial legislation is the only way of dealing with tte 
submission of sales accounts by cpmniission jalesmen^^^to^ 
■igndr87 T^lnghsh Hoiticultural Produce on Commission) 
Act of i 92^ may well be made the model of such legislatioji. This 
A^ays the duty on each salesman of recording and deliyering the 
particulars of each sale made on commission by him. The price and 
tfie quantlty of produce sold, the commission or other charges 
made, the details of any charges made for services in connection with 
the sale, have all to be rioted separately in the acco^ is 
further obligatory for the salesman to state the fact,"irthe p^^ 
lias been bought by the salesman or by any body else on his 
behalf.' The act, however, plainly states that ''nothing Jh iHrspro- 
yision shall be construed as rendering^ any sucIl- tr an sact i orv-if 
otherwise, illegal, legal”. The Act provides appropriate penalties 
for the violation of its provisions and also gives the right to the 
owner or consignor to get the books of the salesman regarding the 
sale of his produce, examined by a qualified accountant. The Act 
does not and cannot be expected to lay down what are proper and 
improper charges ; but by making detailed accounting obligatory and 
by making the books of the salesmen open to examination, it 
readers possible effective action on the part of growers. S uch an 
act will abolish the system of a lump commission and will make it 
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geoessary that the service charges be^prpperlj aceouoted for. We 
have "aireaSy “noticed that such cWges as Dharmadaya, Kasar or 
rent are 'not levied by all salesmen. These charges are really 
nothing more than additions to the commission charge. It should 
not be difficult, with concerted action by the fruit growers, to get 
these abolished even before municipal regulation steps in. 

Such are the ways, in which chiefly the dealings of the com- 
mission salesmen could and should be regulated. Regulation by 
itself will not reduce the strength of the commission salesman 
materially ; it will merely restrict the possibility of his abusing that 
strength in certain directions. For, the strength of the commission 
salesman lies in the weakness of the grower and unless the growers 
are organised effectively to look after their own interests, regulation 
could still be evaded with impunity. 

The possibility of more directly influencing the system does 
not seem at present to be very promising. In most of the 
markets of Continental Europe, the auction sales are conducted 
by municipal officials who are forbidden to be interested 
financially, either directly or indirectly, in the trade of market 
commodities of any kind. ’ In the South African markets there is 
usually a 'market master’ who does in most cases, the auctioneering 
himself.* But conditions in India are at present extremely 
unfavourable to the holding of central auctions of this type. As 
long as there in no standardisation "of 'gfadih^^ and packing, each 
consignment has to be separately examined and separately dealt 
with; and as long as produce is not bulked or pooled, it will continue 
to arrive in the market in very small lots. This necessitates an 
enormous number of separate auctions and puts out of account the 
possibility of central auctions. The wholesale auctions, especially of 
vegetable and certian kinds of fruit, in a market like Bombay or 
Poona must be over, fairly early, in the morning for retailers to obtain 
their supplies in time. This cannot be done expenditiously by a 
centralised auction, if sales cannot take place with the help merely 
of samples or catalogues. For the pre sent, theref prft , wp njiiat be 
content with the system of auctions by co mmission ssleamen try- 
i^ifo modify, as far as possible^ the evils of that system. 

1. J. Smith. Organised Produce Markets (1922), p. 179. 

S. Harketi and Fairs, Part I. p. 78. 
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This same difficulty of the absence of standardisation) would 
make it impossible to replace the commission salesman by the 
cheaper agency of the broker. All the highly organised American 
co-oparatives make use of this agency for disposing of their 
produce in the city markets. The broker has usually no respon- 
sibility other than selling and he does not in most cases physically 
handle the produce. He deals in large standardised lots and 
directly with the wholesalers. The broker comes into existence 
only when the producers are highly organised ; and his field is 
limited to products “which can be highly standardised, and this 
standard represented by a definite grade.*” 

A suggestion has recently been made that, the best way of deal- 
ing with the problem of the commission salesman’s multifarious activi- 
ties is to separate the wholesale market from the retail market. It is 
expected that, if the two sets of dealings do not take place in 
the same market, a separate class of dealers will take charge of each. 
We cannot, in the first instance, agree to this assumption. Even 
to-day, it is not as if the same individual attends to all the sides of a 
combined business. It is rather a number of members of a family 
or partnership that divide among themselves the various sides of 
the business. The mere fact of the two markets being separate from 
each other, would not break up the present family combinations or 
partnerships. This step would thus not be very effective in fulfil- 
ling its aim. It is also, in other respects, undesirable. We have 
pointed out above, that in most countries a combination of the 
wholesale and retail dealings in the more prominent markets 
whether in the producing or consuming centres is very common. 
A congregation of a variety of buyers at one place is distinctly to 
the advantage of growers; and so long as wholesale dealings take 
place on a small scale and in ungraded commodities, the potential 
class of bidders at auctions is quite large. There is no doubt that in 
a city like Bombay, the establishment of proper retail markets in 
various parts is essential; but this should not, as u consequence, 
mean the abolition of all retail dealings near or at the wholesale 
■market.Even in other countries thebigcities,though possessing ample 
retailing facilities, in all parts of the city, have usually one dominant 
retail market; and this is either near or coincident with the whole- 


1. Boyle ! — Mai'koting ot Agricultural Products, p. 172. Cf. also Ministry 
of Agrioulture’s, Economic series, No. 15, pp. 72—73. 



sale market. An unnecessary splitting of tiie two may m<»n quite 
an appreoiable increase in the damage in handling and in the costs 
of transportation. The problem of the commission salesman would, 
in our opinion, be best dealt with by a direct regulation of bis 
activities, and not by this means of the separation of the wholsale and 
retail markets. 

W e attach considerab le importance, to the. eatablishraent of a 
growers^arket ^n I^ona. It should also be possible to do this 
in~most citieFof the size of Poona. We are 'Uot in a position 
to say whether such a step is feasible in Bombay. 

In the bigger city markets the weights and measurements are 
standardised to some extent. There still remain, however, some 
abuses which need remedying. For example, where fruit is sold 
wholesale by weight in Poona, there is the practice of the commis- 
sion salesman to slightly tilt the scales. This means an overweigh- 
ing to the extent of 10 to 20 p. c. This is a long established 
practice, but one which harms considerably the consignor. The 
consignor must put in 22 to 24 seers of figs in his basket, if he has 
to sell 20 seers, wholesale, in Poona. It is only strong organised 
action on the part of growers that can put down such practices. 
When the fruit is sold by count, usage fixes the ‘ hundred ’ or the 
‘ thousand ’ at various figures. In the Poona market a ‘ hundred ’ 
of bananas by wholesale would mean by exact count 116, of lemons 
132 and of mangoes 318 1 Here again it is the middleman that 
entirely profits by these variations. This abuse is specially rampant 
in the sale of vegetables. When grades and containers are standardi- 
sed this grievance will naturally vanish. 

The usual course of fruit from producer to the consumer is to- 
day via the commission salesman and the retailing agency. In 
many countries attempts have been made to eliminate one or other 
of these intermediaries. We have already observed, that in the local 
district trade, a commission salesman docs not step in, and that the 
fruit reaches the wholesaler, the jobber or the retailer, direct from the 
producer. In the city markets, the only way in which the grower 
co uld coip e into contect with the retailer or the con sumer Is by 
the establishment of such facilities, as a growers’ market which 
we "have already noted "above. The other ways of the grower 
the consumer^ are by r^ds ldelnarketin g and marveling 
Chfbugh the post. The growih of motor transport ought consider- 



.^ly to increar ^ (jUjq pQgg{jjjj{^^{gg ©f xbtidside marketing. Loofo'ng 
to the natuff j jjjg jQ^d traffic, it is clear that the main demand 
will be for jjjfexior quality fruit. Even if, however, this demand for 
low grad ^ could be stimulated by proper advertising and 
arrang*^ motor stands, it will help the fruit grower 

rially. It is necessary to draw the attention of growers to 
P®' iSibilities of expansion in this direction. So long as standardisa- 
.on of produce has not taken place, marketing through the post 
will always present a great many difficulties. When some advance 
is made in this direction of standardisation, postal authorities will 
have to be approached for special facilities and rates for the carriage 
of small parcels of perishable products. 

Finally, we may consider the larger question of organised and 
orderly marketing. Such organised marketing necessarily implies 
a" cloW'co^peration of producers and . CQUtroi over at Jeast a 
major portion of the supplies coming into the market. The most 
notable examples of successful attempts in this direction, are 
undoubtedly the large co-operative organisations controlling the 
Californian fruit industry, such as the California Fruit Growers’ 

! Exchange, the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers or the California Prune 
: and Apricot Growers’ Association. All these organisations enter into 
a contract with their members for the supply of the whole or a 
defined quantity of their produce and pool all the supplies thus 
obtained. They distribute their supplies and have them sold 
through intermediaries in the various markets and they have a well- 
thought-out plan of carefully feeding all the markets. In Canada, 
associations of this type have also come into being. ' While in the 
other dominions the growers’ organisations with the help of 
legislation have succeeded in establishing control over mainly the 
export trade. The Californian organisations are growers’ organisa- 
tions which have succeeded in obtaining control over the greater 
share of the produce and their success is no doubt due to the 
peculiar conditions of that area. The pre-requisites of the success 


1 It is interesting to note that in British Columbia the system of contract 
ia reinforced by a special enactment of the local legislature, which makes it an 
ofience for any person to solicit fruit from a member of a co-operative 
organisation. This provision aims at removing from growers the temptation 
to break away from the association which might arise from oilers of the 
brokers to make purchases or to make cash advances on the fruit. — [ Imperial 
Economic Cominittoe’s Iloport on Fruit (1926), p. 25.] 
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of such a co*operative enterprise are the pooling of the supplies 
of the diiferent growers and obtaining control over the larger portion 
of the supplies likely to reach the market. When these conditions 
obtain, the diversion of supplies from one market to another, with 
a view to prevent overstocking of any one market, the storage of 
produce to carry it over in time, or the disposal in other ways of a 
part of supplies at periods of glut, are all rendered possible. With 
us, the conditions necessary for the formation of such co-operative 
organisations do not obtain. Such attempts, as have hitherto been 
made at the co-operative sale of agricultural produce, have not proved 
remarkably successful ; and in fruit, the problems of the sale societies 
are likely to be even more complex than those in other products. 
For Poona district fruit, Bombay is the most important market, and 
Poona comes second a long way behind. Even though other mar- 
kets such as Hyderabad and Sholapur-which have evident 
possibilities-come to be developed, the Bombay and Poona markets 
will remain, for a long time, dominantly the most important for the 
Poona producer. Even the California Associations have never 
attempted effecting sales directly in the distant city markets and 
growers’ organisations in Poona district cannot hope to attempt this 
with any success. The producers of this district do not also hold 
a special position with regard to any fruit except figs; and regula- 
ting supplies to a market with a view to influence it, will be beyond 
their power. Without standardisation, pooling of produce is impos- 
sible. But even if it were possible, co-operative marketing associa- 
tions of the more advanced type will be difficult to form in the 
district. 

As we have noted above, co-operative efforts would most fruit- 
fully come into being in two directions ; (i) bulking societies, which 
could undertake certain marketing functions, especially such as 
supplying marketing intelligence and directing the movement of 
produce, in Vl6w dr'iildirimelllg ence. At present, not only is there 
no planning in production but there is still less in distribution. 
Most growers could give us no special reasons for consigning pro- 
iuce at various times to Bombay or any other market. As a 
act, no grower had or cared to collect any data, which could 
ihow for what types of fruit the Bombay market was a better one 
1 han the Poona market. Comparative net returns obtained from 
rarious places were unknown. Growers consign their produce 
isuklly only to Bombay or Poona ; but even the courjtry buyers or 
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wholesalers who sent fruit to a large number of distant markets 
had no definite information by which to regulate the distribution 
of supplies and worked largely by rule-of-tliumb methods. Bulking 
societies which could collect such information and authoritatively 
advise its members, could do something to remedy this state of 
affairs. (ii)» The other co-operative effort would best be in the 
direction of the establishment of co-operative markets in producing 
areas. 

While we feel that orderly and highly organised marketing 
could not be brought about in this tract by purely voluntary co- 
operation, we are more hopeful of that end bemg at^ined ^ 
metho ds sucirasTBoie"' i~dopteTm ~the'll. S. Ar ¥^eraL Agricultur 
Marketing Act ( 19 ^91.Qr..the,„English Agricultural Marketing Act 
(1 931)-^. la a countr y of small holde rs, growing a variet y of produce 
and handicapped in a number of other ways, voluntary co-operation 
can progress very slowly^ It is, therefore, imperative in such a case^ 
that special attempts be'lna3S‘’“try- the State to bring into be- 
ing and develop the co-operative marketing of agricultural produce. 
The central idea of the U. S. A. Act seems to be to strengthen and 
extend the co-operative movement. It sets up a Federal Farm 
Board, for giving aid to co-operative associations in setting up 
efficient marketing S5’'stems. This aid is to be given in the form of 
actual financial assistarice in tte form of loans, as well as informa- 
tion and advice. The English AgncuTtufallilafketing Acf, th6upi not 
contemplating the grant of financial assistance, goes much further 
in other directions. Under it, growers of a commodity can formulate 
schemes for setting up Boards to control the marketing of tliat com- 
modity. If such a scheme is approved by a certain proportion 
of growers and the Minister of Agriculture, a Board comes into 
existence according to law, vested with all the compulsory powers 
contemplated in the scheme. Such Boards can be trading boards 
doing the buying and selling of the entire supply of the commodity 
themselves, or regulating boards, or can combine partially both the 
regulatory and trading functions. We mention these Acts to indicate 
our estimate of future possibilities and the goal at which 
present policy should aim. .;^35[e,,.iealige, that such, legislation is 
hot immediate ly p ossible with us . For, some prog re ss in.,gtandar- 
SsatTo iTof produce and organisation of producers, along lines we 
iwve iiidicated, must take place before such measures can usefully 
be contemplated. 
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(iii) MisceliMteotis :r- Wc have only a few points left to be dealt 
with. Th^e^’ are the allied questions of a s tatistical service and 
marketing inte Rigence . Even acreage statistics are not available 
fcTr all frmts, and nothing is published about individual fruit 
acreages. 'Nothing is definitely known about fruit production as 
a whole or about acreage yields. The trade movemeuts of 
fruit are not recorded and no estimates can, therefore, be made 
about the volume of trade or its directions. It was only the 
existence of an octroi duty that made available to us the 
figures of the volume of imports into Poona city, but no 
figures- of this sort could be had for, say, Bombay. In short, 
so far as the fruit industry and trade are concerned, we are in 
utter statistical darkness. We believe it to be the duty of the 
Agricultural Department and the statistical departments of such bodies; 
as the railways to relieve this darkness to, at least, some extent. 

There are also no means available of getting information about 
market supplies and prices. We have commented on this at one 
pIac5~a5ovei SomF'wTiolesalers may get price reports occasionally 
from the commission salesmen at various places, but this type of 
information is of a fragmentary character. As no information 
regarding movements of supplies and prices is continuously 
published, not even the wholesalers have an^^ idea as to the 
relative strength or weakness of different markets. Under the 
circumstances, there cannot even be an attempt at any intelligent 
distribution of supplies. This is carried out in an entirely 
haphazard manner. And if this is the case with wholesalers, there 
is no wonder that the consignment of fruit by growers and the 
planting of fruit orchards also take place without any well- 
grounded calculations or well defined directions. In most other 
countries, farmers are excellently served in this matter, and in 
a large number of cases the state departments of agriculture afford 
this service. In En gland, t he Ministry o f Agriculture and Fisheries 
publis hea ^a weekly ^^'Sgrmultural . Repo rt * which has bema 

described as “ the farmer’s barometer of prices and market 
^ndltions. It is indispensable to all who bliy an3 sell agricultural 
^oduce because it tells them what prices are. being realised and 
supplies information which may afford some guidance as to the trend 
of Mure , prices. It is able to do this because the Ministry of 
Agriculture has special market reporters in all the important centres 





of the country who furnish regular reports on the nation’s markets. 
From these and other sources the Ministry prepares this ex* 
ceedingly useful paper. It is published on Fridays and every 
effort is made to dispatch it so as to reach farmers on Saturday 
morning The Empire Marketing Board, following a recommenda- 
tion of the Imperial Economic Committee in its third report, has 
established ' Weekly Fruit Intelligence Notes ’ since 1 927. This 
publication concentrates its attention chiefly on the supply 
position of all fruits in the English markets and is intended to serve 
specially the needs of the Empire producers who ship their fruit to 
England. widelj; distri- 

bpted m arket intelligen jite<»aetyic.a is lo^.o liefe, in the 

various markets, prices are collected by the marke t master 
each morning and are sent by him to headquarters at l^retonor 
where they are collected and telegraphed before 3 o’clock, 
each afternoon to post offices in the outlying districts. By 
this means, farmers, even in the most remote districts, are infor- 
med, during the course of the evening, of the prices that ruled at 
the more important markets in the morning.” * The absence of 
standards will make it difficult with us to supply news about prices 
in a convenient form. The news about supplies should, however, 
not be difficult to obtain. We feel it necessary that the Agricul- 
tural Department shouldbegin with posting a reporter in the Bombay 
Crawford and Byculla markets and publishing weekly a bulletin 
about supplies and trends of prices. The scope of the intelligence 
service could be increased, when this initial experiment becomes wide- 
ly known and proves itself successful. The Poona Municipality 
ought to insist on the commission salesmen supplying the Market 
Inspector with information about wholesale prices. As it is the 
general average of prices, that has to be published, it would be best, 
if for this purpose a committee composed of the Market Inspector 
and two or three commission salesmen selected by their colleagues, 
is formed. This committee should decide upon and declare the 
daily or weekly prices. Even the retail prices published by the 
municipality every week, are not given enough publicity. The 
local newspapers should be induced to publish them promptly. 


1. This is how the H. M. Stationery Office describes Jhe * Agricultural 
Idarket Report * in its advertisements. 

Report on Markets and Fairs. Pert I, P. 78. 
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Advertisement has by now become established as a necessity, 
even for the fruit industry. But no considerable effort in this 
direction will be possible unless the growers are organised and 
the produce standardised. 

We have nowhere above, discussed the ^estion of the pre- 
vention of g lut and the disposal . of surplus produccTIn the absence 
of market supply and price information, it is difficult to determine 
when a condition of glut has become established. From the price 
statistics wholesale and retail, of fruit at Poona, collected by us, it 
did not appear that, utany time conditions bordering on glut became 
established. In a number of fruit, the season is long and the 
supply fairly well distributed through the season ; ' and though, 
of course, at the peak of the supply, prices are depressed, it is 
doubtful whether they approach levels where alternative uses i. e. 
uses other than eating fresh, could be contemplated. One experi- 
ment that we know of, attempted by the Agricultural Department, 
was the drying of figs.’ Figs have a very short season, and during the 
latter half of May and the first half of June, the supply is usually 
over abundant. It is during this period and particularly in June 
that the prices are most depressed. Climatic conditions, especi- 
ally in June, would, however, seem to be unsuitable for the 
drying of figs. The bulletin mentioned above does not discuss 
in any detail the economic aspect of the drying of figs in 
this district ; and it cannot, therefore, be determined how far this is 
a helpful mode of disposal of the surplus produce. Country 
mangoes have also a short season ; and if means could be devised of 
alternatively using a part of the supply, it would greatly help the 
grower. One way of attacking the mango surplus problem would be 
to breed varieties specially suited to preservation by canning, bottling 
etc. as has been done in fruits like peaches in other countries. 
Lemons during certain monsoon months also reach very low prices. 
Even in fruit in which the season is not short, there is the production 
of a large amount of inferior quality and cull fruit which is hardly 
marketable. In such cases disposal of the culls becomes an import- 
ant problem. A variety of ways of doing this will have to be 
explored. In California, for example, experiments have been carried 

1. Vido ante, Table IX, P. 33. 

S. S. R. Gandhi InrestigatiQU in Fig culture and treatment. (Bulletin 
No 117 of 19S4. ) 
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out in even using oranges as feeding stuff for cattle. Present 
the making of jams and jellies and such other uses must all be ex* 
piored if the problem of culls is to be satrsfactdrlly solved. 

The two ways of dealing with surpluses are finding alterna* 
tive uses or storing the produce to carry it over the period of 
glut. Cold storage for most Poona fruit may be found to be too 
costly. For apples and other fruit in tJ.S. A., a very much cheaper 
means of storage has been devised in outdoor cellars, preferably 
built in a hillside and fully covered with earth, except at one end 
where the entrance is located.' It may be, that this method of 
storage in our large centres of production may prove to be economic 
and useful to fruit growers in some areas in the Poona District. 

( iv ) Recommendations : — 

( A ) Cultural Improvement. 

1. An investigation should be undertaken into the cultural 
aspect of the distribution of acreage under fruit and an attempt 
should be made to determine the climatic conditions etc. in the 
Deccan, suited to fruit growing in general and to individual fruits, 
(pp. 17, 18, 132, 134, 149-50; also 15, 19, 20, 24, 4.3, 45, 151 ). 

2. All types of cultural problems bearing on theJmprovement 
of especially the quality of fruit, require the most urgent attention 
from the Agricultural Department, (pp. 18, 44, 45, 134, 149-50). 

3. Acclimatisation of foreign sub-tropical fruit, the improve- 
ment of a number of inferior and ungrafted fruits and the 
establishment and standardisation of commercial varieties of all 
fruits are among the most important cultural problems, (pp. 18, 43 , 
132, 134, 150; also 45, 136, 151 ). 

4. A study of the extent of the market demand and the 
character of consumers’ preferences is necessary, previous to the 
standardisation of commercial varieties of fruit, (pp. 135-5, 151; 
also 36 to 41, 44-45, 149-50). 

5. Investigations should bo undertaken into the effect of 
thinning on the quality and yield of fruit trees and into the time 
best suited for picking the fruit with reference to near and distant 
markets, (pp. 136-7,151; also 24-26, 34-35, 41-46). 

( B ) Grading: and Packing:. 

6. Intensive propaganda should be carried out by the 
Agricultural Department and the growers’ associations for inducing 

1. Some Economic AspeoU of Fruit snd Veg:o*»ble Stordgs (1919). Univ. 
of JUiuois, Cir. 827 (1918). 
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growers to give up the practice of topping and to pack each container 
with a uniform grade of fruit, (pp. 138-40, 152; also 141-142, 167 ). 

7. The more prominent fruit growers should be induced to 
grade and pack their produce with care and to attempt to establish 
personal brands. ( pp. 140, 141, 152 ). 

8. The Agricultural Department should, in consultation with 
the growers, determine upon and declare the requirements of 
standard grades of all the more important fruit, (pp. 141,142, 
157; also 167). 

9. The Agricultural' Department should provide for the 
services of skilled graders in each important fruit growing tract, who 
would train growers to grade according to the standards laid down, 
(p. 154, 157; also 167.). 

10. With the extension of the practice of grading, the Depart- 
ment should provide for the services of shipping-point inspectors 
who would inspect graded packages and issue ceitificates in respect 
of them. (p. 154, 157 ). 

11. It is necessary to devise a cheap and simple grading 
equipment suited to Indian conditions. ( p. 1 57 ). 

12. Considerable research into the materials used for 
preparing containers and the size and shape of containers most suit- 
ed to different types of trade, will have to be conducted before it is 
possible to standardise them. (pp. 142, 145, 147-8; also 143,144,146). 

13. Commission salesmen should be induced to handle 
standard packs at a reduced charge and the railways to return 
standard empties free of charge. ( pp. 139, 141, 158 ). 

1 4. The aim of all these efforts should be the ultimate passing 
of legislation on the lines of the English Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marking) Act. (pp. 141-2 ). 

( G ) Transport. 

15. The railway parcels rates for small consignments are 
obviously much heavier than the average fruit and vegetable traffic 
can bear, and the railway authorities should be induced to lower 
them as soon as possible. ( pp. 121, 159-60; also 119 to 121 ). 

1 6. The accommodation afforded by railways, iii the way of 
ventilated and shelved fruit vans, is still found insufficient and they 
should be asked to enlarge the supply of such vans. (pp. 11 6, 1 1 8). 
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1 7. Railway authorities should experiment with the possibili- 
ties of affording refrigeration facilities on a small scale for the 
transportation of fruit like figs. ( pp. 1 1 6-1 17). 

1 8. The railways should be requested to make efforts to mini- 
mise the damage due to mishandling by their servants, (pp.l 1 7-1 1 8). 

19. The railway risk rate should be offered in connection with 
the concession or special rates and the difference between the rail- 
wa y risk an d the o wner’s ris k rates, should be conaiderablv 
reduced all round, (pp. 124, 159, 160; also 122 to 124 ). 

20. The attention of the District Local Board should be invit- 
ed to the question of the improvement of the link roads connecting 
the more important villages with the main roads. ( p. 124 ). 

(D) Pre-harvest Gontractors. 

21. Pre-harvest contractors and country buyers should be 
induced to interest themselves in the movement towards standar- 
dization of grading and packing. ( pp. 155-56; also 47, 48, 54, 55 ). 

22. It is desirable that in entering into a contract with the 
pre-harvest contractors, growers should undertake all the agricul- 
tural operations and leave only the watching and picking to be done 
by the contractors. ( pp. 159; also 51, 53 ). 

23. A standard form of the agreement, to be entered into by 
the growers and pre-harvest contractors, should be drawn up by the 
District Co-operative Institute in consultation with the Agricultural 
Department. ( pp. 54, 159 ). 

( E ) eommission Salesmen. 

24. The Market Committee should regulate the dealings of 
commission salesmen specially with a view to abolish secret auctions 
and prevent them from combining their business with wholesale or 
retail dealings in fruit. The market committee should also deter- 
mine the scale of trade allowances to be received by salesmen and 
others and prevent all improper exactions. ( pp. 1 63-64; also 60-61, 
67 to 69, 73, 74, 80, 81, 84 to 87, 166 ). 

25. Provincial legislation on the model of the English Horti- 
cultural Produce (Sales on Commission) Act should be immediately 
undertaken by Government, (pp. 68-69, 163-65; also 81, 84, to 86, 
87, 157, 163, 165 ). 

M 
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( f) Gronrers* Organisations. 

26 . Local associations of fruit growers should be established 
in each important fruit-growing area. ( pp. 1 52; also 166). 

27. Attempts should be made to form co-operative bulking and 
dispatching societies of fruit and vegetable growers, wherever the 
conditions are favourable for their formation, (pp. 153-1 55, 1 60, 170). 

28. Attempts should be made to establish co-operative fruit 
and vegetable auction marts in all the important fruit producing 
areas, (pp. 54, 55, 160-161, 171 ). 

29. Mbrts of the co-operative workers and the Agricultural 
Department should be directed towards creating conditions favour- 
able to ultimately undertaking legislation on the model of the Eng- 
lish Agricultural Marketing Act. ( p. 171 ). 

( G ) 6ity Markets. 

30. Each important municipality should set up a market com- 
mittee to deal with the management of the fruit and vegetable 
markets within its area. (pp. 98, 1 63, 1 65 ). 

31. The constitution of the market committee should provide 
for the co-option of a certain number of non-councillors to re- 
present the interests of growers. ( pp. 98, 163-64; also 153 ). 

32. The market committee should specially regulate the 
dealings of commission salesmen and others, should enforce the 
use of proper weights and measures and generally exercise powers 
similar to those given to market committees set up under the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act. (pp. 98, 1 62, 1 65, 1 68; also 80, 81 , 97, 99, 159), 

33. One section of the municipal market should be reserved 
for the use of growers only. ( pp. 96-97, 1 68 ). 

( H ) Poona Reay Market. 

34. In the Poona Reay Market the wholesale dealers’ stalls 
should be paved and covered ; and the section in the building con- 
taining fruit stalls should be provided with glass tiles in the roofing. 
(p.94). 

35. The approaches to the market should be cleared and the 
movement of traffic on the market roads be properly controlled, 
(p. 91,95). 

36. The market should be thoroughly washed at least once a 
week. ( p. 94 ). 
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37. Increased area should be provided for the parking of 
bullock<carts and suitable conveniences be offered in the parking 
ground. ( p. 95 ). 

3 8. The market byelaws may, if necessary, be revised and their 
proper administration should be enforced, (pp.92, 97 to 99; also 1 63) 

39. Only licensed porters should be allowed to work within 
the market precincts. ( pp. 94-5; also 164). 

( I ) Statistics and Market Intelligence. 

40. Statistics of acreage under fruit should be separated from 
those of vegetables in the annual returns. ( pp. 172; also 7 ). 

, 41. Attempts should be made by the Ag ricultural Depart ment 

10 collect data from time to time regarding the total production of 
puits and their average yield per acre. ( pp. 172; also 24-26 ). 

42. The railway authorities should be induced to maintain 

i itistics regarding the movement of fruit on railways and to either 
iblish them or make them available to growers and traders, 
E)p. 6, 172; also 26, 32 to 36, 41, 44 ). 

43. The Agricultural Department should begin the'organization 
a market intelligence service, by arranging for the publication of 
a' weekly bulletin regarding the supplies and prices of fruits and 
perhaps other food products, in the Bombay City markets. 
( pp. 69-70, 140, 172, 173; also 3, 26, 36, 44 ). 

( J ) Miscellaneous. 

44. The Crawford Market commission salesmen should be 
induced to levy a percentage, instead of a flat rate commission, on 
fruit consigned from the Poona District. (pp.]82, 103,105; also 63-64), 

45. The Poona municipality should refund the whole amount 
of the octroi recovered from fruit in transit, whateVet the size Of the: 
consignment. ( pp. 1 33; also 32 ). 

46. Attention of growers should be drawn to the increased possi- 
bilities of roadside marketing of fruit, (pp. 77,168-69;al8o78,79,168). 

47. Research should be undertaken into the various 
alternative uses to which surplus fruit supplies can be economi- 
cally put. ( pp. 174-175 ). 

48. Research should be undertaken into the conditions under 
which Poona fruit keeps best in cold storage. It is also necessary 
that the possibilities of adapting cheaper methods of storage such as 
outdoor cellars, to Indian conditions, be explored. ( pp. 95-96, 175; 
alio 83 ). 
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